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TO    THE 


KING. 

SIR, 

TPHE  only  grounds  on  which 
I  can  presume  to  entreat  Your 
Majesty's  favourable  acceptance  of 
this  Volume  of  Sermons  are,  that  a 
great  part  of  them  was  preached  in 
Your  own  Royal  Chapel  at  St. 
James's  ;  and  that  my  intention  in 
publishing  them  was  to  serve  (as  far 
as  a  situation  of  much  labour  and 
little  leisure  would  allow)  the  cause 
of  that  holy  religion,  to  which  Your 
Majesty  has  ever  approve  1  Yourself 
A3  a  sincere 


DEDICATION. 

a  sincere  and  cordial  friend.  An 
intention  of  this  sort,  however  feebly 
executed,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be 
considered  by  Your  Majesty  as  the 
best  and  most  becoming  return  I  can 
make,  for  those  spontaneous  marks 
©f  Your  goodness  to  me,  which 
have  impressed  the  warmest  senti 
ments  of  gratitude  on  the  mind  of, 

SIR, 

Your  MAJESTY'S 
Most  humble 
and  most  dutiful 

Subject,  and  Servant, 

B.  CHESTER. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO    THE    FIRST    EDITION. 

OF  the  following  Sermons,  the  second, 
eighth,  eleventh,  a  part  of  the  thirteenth, 
and  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth,  have  been 
published  before,  and  are  here  reprinted,  with 
considerable  alterations  and  corrections.  The 
rest  are  now  for  the  first  time  offered  to  the 
Public. 
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MARK  xii.  30. 

THOU  SHALT  LOVE  THE  LORD  THY  GOD 
WITH  ALL  THY  HEART,  AND  WITH  ALL 
THY  SOUL,  AND  WITH  ALL  THY  MIND, 
AND  WITH  ALL  THY  STRENGTH  :  THIS 
IS  THE  FIRST  COMMANDMENT. 

HPHE  LOVE  OF  GOD,  so  forcibly  incul 
cated  in  this  and  other  passages  of 
scripture,  is  a  sentiment  purely  evangelical ; 
and  is  one  of  those  many  peculiar  circum 
stances  which  so  eminently  distinguish  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  from  the  dry  unani- 
mated  precepts  of  the  ancient  heathen  mo 
ralists.  We  never  hear  them  urging  the  love 
of  God,  as  a  necessary  part  of  human  duty, 
or  as  a  proper  ground  of  moral  obligation. 
VOL.  I.  B  Their 
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Their  religion  being  merely  ceremonial  and 
political,  never  pretended  to  reach  the  heart, 
or  to  inspire  it  with  any  sincerity  or  warmth 
of  affection  towards  the  Deity.     Indeed  how 
was  it  possible  to  have  any  love  for  such  gods 
as  they  worshipped  :  for  gods  debased  with 
every  human  weakness,   and  polluted  with 
every  human  vice  ?  It  was  enough,  surely,  to 
jnake  the  people  worship  such  a  crew.      To 
have   insisted  upon  their  loving  them  too, 
would  have  exceeded  all  bounds  of  modesty 
and  common  sense.     But  Christianity  having 
given  us  an  infinitely  great  and  good  and  holy 
God  to  worship,  very  naturally  requires  from 
us  the  purest  and  devoutest  sentiments  of 
affection  towards  him;  and  with  great  jus^ 
tice  makes  the  love  of  our  Maker  an  indis 
pensable  requisite  in  religion,  and  the  grand 
fundamental   duty   of  a  Christian.     Surely 
then  it  concerns  us  to  enquire  carefully  into 
the  true  nature  of  it.     And  it  concerns  us 
the   more,   because  it  has  been  unhappily 
"brought  into  disrepute  by  the  extravagant 
conceits  of  a  few  devout  enthusiasts  con 
cerning  it.     Of  these,  some  have  treated  the 
Jove  of  God  in  so  mystical  and  refined  a  way, 

and 
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and   carried  it   to  such  heights  of  seraphic 
ecstacy  and  rapture,  that  common  minds  must 
for  ever   despair  either  of  following  or  un 
derstanding   them;  whilst   others  have  de 
scribed  it  in  such  warm  and  indelicate  terms, 
as  are  much  better  suited  to  the  grossness  of 
earthly  passion,  than  the  purity  of  spiritual 
affection.    And  what  is  still  more  deplorable, 
the  love  of  God  has  been  sometimes  made 
the  scourge  of  man ;  and  it  has  been  thought 
that   the  most  effectual  way  to  please  the 
Creator,  was  to  persecute  and  torment  and 
destroy  his  creatures.     Hence  the  irreligious 
and  profane  have  taken  occasion  to  treat  all 
pretence   to  piety  as  fanatical  or  insincere  ; 
and  even  many  of  the  worthier  part  of  man 
kind  have  been  afraid  of  giving  way  to  the 
least  warmth  of  devout  affection  towards  the 
great  Author  of  their  Being.     But  let  not  the 
sincere  Christian  be  scared  out  of  his  duty 
by  such  vain  terrors  as  these.     The  acciden 
tal  excesses  of  this  holy  sentiment  can  be  no 
just  argument  against  its  general  excellence 
and  utility.     As  the  finest  intellects  are  most 
easily  disordered  and  overset ;  so  the  more 
generous  and  exalted  our  affections  are,  the 

B  2  more 
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more  liable  are  they  to  be  perverted  and  de 
praved.      We   know   that   even   friendship 
itself  has  sometimes  been  abused  to  the  most 
unworthy  purposes,  and  led  men  to  the  com 
mission  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.     Shall 
we  therefore  utterly  discard   that  generous 
passion,  and  consider  it  as  nothing  more  than 
the  unnatural  fervour  of  a  romantic  imagi 
nation  !  Every  heart  revolts  against  so  wild  a 
thought.     And  why  then  must  we  suffer  the 
love  of  God  to  be  banished  out  of  the  world, 
because  it  has  been  sometimes  improperly  re 
presented,  or  indiscreetly  exercised  ?  It  is  not 
either  from  the  visionary  mystic^  the  sensual 
fanatic,  or  the  frantic  zealot,  but  from  the 
plain  word  of  God,   that  we  are  to  take  our 
ideas  of  this  divine  sentiment.     There  we 
find  it  described  in  all  its  native  purify  and 
simplicity.     The  marks  by  which  it  is  there 
distinguished,  contain  nothing  enthusiastic  or 
extravagant.     The  chief  test  by  which  the 
Gospel  orders  us  to  try  and  measure  our  love 
to  God   is,  the  regard  we  pay  to  his  com 
mands.     "  He  that  hath  my  commandments, 
"  and  keepeth  them,"  says  our  Lord,  "  he  it 
"  is  that  loveth   me*."    "  This   is  the  love 

*  John  xiv.  21. 
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"  of  God>"  says  St.  John,  "  that  we  keep  his 
"  commandments*."  And  again,  in  still 
stronger  terms  :  "  Whoso  keepeth  God's 
"  word,  in  him  verily  is  the  love  of  God 
"  perfected -\-."  Had  a  proper  attention 
been  paid  to  such  passages  as  these,  we 
should  have  heard  nothing  of  those  absurd 
reveries  which  have  so  much  disgraced  this 
doctrine.  Yet,  while  we  thus  guard  against 
the  errors  of  over- strained  pietism,  let  us 
take  care  that  we  fall  not  into  the  op 
posite  extreme  of  a  cold  and  cautious  in 
difference  ;  Jhat,  as  others  have  raised  their 
notions  of  this  excellent  quality  too  high,  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  sink  them  not  too  low. 
Because  the  scriptures  say,  that  to  keep  the 
commandments  of  God,  is  to  love  God, 
therefore  too  many  are  willing  to  conclude 
that  no  degree  of  inward  affection  need 
accompany  our  outward  obedience  ;  and  that 
all  appearance  of  devout  ardour  is  a  suspi 
cious  and  even  dangerous  symptom.  But 
this  notion  is  to  the  full  as  groundless  and 
unscriptural  as  those  above-mentioned;  and 
needs  no  other  confutation  than  the  very 

*  1  John  v.  3.  f  l  J°hn  ii.  5. 
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words  of  the  text.  We  are  commanded  not 
merely  to  love  God,  but  to  love  him  with  all 
our  hearty  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength. 
Since  then  our  obedience  must  be,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  measure  of  our  love,  we  are  plainly 
bound  by  this  command  to  obey  him  also 
with  all  our  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and 
strength ;  that  is,  with  zeal,  with  alacrity, 
with  vigour,  with  preseverance,  with  the 
united  force  of  all  our  faculties  and  powers, 
with  one  universal  bent  of  the  whole  man 
towards  God.  The  love  of  our  Maker,  then, 
is  neither  a  mere  unmeaning  animal  fervour, 
nor  a  lifeless  formal  worship  or  obedience. 
It  consists  in  devoutness  of  heart,  as  well  as 
purity  of  life ;  and  from  a  comparison  of 
the  text  with  other  passages  of  scripture, 
we  may  define  it  to  be,  "  such  a  reverential 
admiration  of  God's  perfections  in  general, 
and  such  a  grateful  sense  of  his  infinite  good 
ness  in  particular,  as  render  the  contempla 
tion  and  the  worship  of  him  delightful  to 
us ;  and  produce  in  us  a  constant  desire  and 
endeavour  to  please  him  in  every  part  of  our 
moral  and  religious  conduct." 

This  it  is  that  the  scriptures  mean  by  the 

love 
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love  of"God ;  and  it  is  nothing  more  than 
what  every  man  may,  if  he  pleases,  very 
easily  acquire.     It  is  not  a  new  perception, 
of  which  we  never*  experienced  any  thing  be* 
fore ;  it  is  not  an  unintelligible,  mysterious, 
or  supernatural  impression  upon  the  soul :  it 
is  only  a  purer   degree   of  that  very  same 
affection,  which  we  frequently  entertain  for 
some  of  the  most  worthy  of  our  own  species. 
This  sentiment  religion  finds  already  exist 
ing  in  our  minds,  and  all  that  it  does  is  to 
give  it  a  new  direction,  and  to  turn  it  upon 
God,  as  its  highest  and  properest  and  most 
adequate  object.     If  then  we  wish  to  know 
still  more  clearly  in  what  the  love  of  God 
consists  ;   and  what  share  of  it  we  ourselves 
possess ;  we  must  consult  our  own  breasts, 
and  consider  a  little  how  we  feel  ourselves 
affected  towards   the  eminently  great  and 
good  among  our   fellow- creatures.     Now, 
when  we  observe  any  one  of  this  character 
going  on  steadily  and  uniformly  in  one~  re 
gular  even  course  of  upright,  noble,  disin 
terested,  benevolent  conduct,  making  it  the 
chief  study  and  business  of  his  life  to  pro 
mote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  every  hu- 

B  4  man 
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man  being  within  his  reach ;  we  can  no  more 
help  esteeming  and  loving  and  reverencing 
so  excellent  a  person,  than  we  can  forbear 
desiring  food  when  we  are  hungry ;  even 
though  we  ourselves  are  not  in  the  least  be 
nefited  by  his  goodness.  -  But,  should  we  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  live  under  his  influence, 
and  to  be  interested  in  his  virtues ;  to  have 
him  for  our  friend,  our  benefactor ;  our  pa 
rent,  guardian,  governor,  or  protector ;  then 
it  is  scarce  possible  for  language  to  express 
the  emotions  of  affection,  gratitude,  and  de 
light,  which  we  feel  in  contemplating  his 
goodness,  and  even  in  the  very  mention  of 
his  name.  In  cases  like  this  (and  such  cases 
do,  God  be  thanked,  sometimes  exist)  how 
does  our  heart  burn  within  us,  how  restless 
and  impatient  are  we,  till  we  find  some  better 
way  than  that  of  words  to  express  the  sense 
we  have  of  our  benefactor's  kindness  to 
wards  us  ?  With  what  solicitude  do  we  study 
every  turn  of  his  countenance,  and  endea 
vour  to  prevent  his  very  wishes  ?  We  not 
only  do  what  he  desires,  but  we  do  it  with 
alacrity  and  ardour.  We  love  to  speak 
of  him,  to  think  of  him,  to  converse  with 

him, 
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him,  to  imitate  him.  We  never  mention 
him  but  in  terms  of  reverence  and  respect. 
We  are  jealous  of  his  reputation ;  we  can 
not  bear  to  hear  it  lightly  treated.  We  enter 
heartily  into  his  interests,  and  adopt  his 
sentiments.  We  love  what  he  loves,  we 
hate  what  he  hates,  we  are  ready  for  his 
sake  to  do  any  thing,  to  relinquish  any  thing, 
to  suffer  any  thing.  These  are  the  senti 
ments  we  entertain,  and  this  the  conduct  we 
observe  towards  those  that  we  love  on  earth  ; 
and  in  this  manner  does  Christianity  expect 
us  to  love  our  Father  that  is  in  heaven.  If 
this  sincerity  and  ardour  of  affection  are 
justly  esteemed  both  natural  and  laudable  in 
the  one  case,  why  are  they  not  at  least 
equally  so  in  the  other  ?  Why  may  they  not, 
without  any  stretch  of  our  faculties,  or  any 
imputation  of  hypocrisy  or  enthusiasm,  be 
exercised  towards  Him,  who  is  the  very  per 
fection  of  every  thing  that  is  great  and  good, 
who  is  in  reality,  and  in  the  strictest  sense, 
our  friend  and  benefactor,  our  parent,  guar 
dian,  protector,  and  governor  all  in  one  ? 
It  is  true,  indeed,  there  is  one  difference,  and 
that,  as  some  think,  a  very  material  one,  be 
tween 
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tween  the  two  cases.  Our  earthly  friends 
are  seen,  our  heavenly  one  is  unseen.  But 
who  will  pretend  to  say  that  we  can  have  no 
love  for  those  whom  we  have  never  seen  ? 
Do  we  not  often  conceive  the  highest  regard 
and  veneration  for  the  worthies  of  past  ages, 
whom  we  know  only  by  the  portraits  that 
history  draws  of  them  ?  And  even  with  re 
spect  to  persons  of  distinguished  excellence 
in  our  own  times  :  it  is  not  always  necessary 
that  we  should  see  in  order  to  love  them.  It 
is  enough  that  we  feel  that  they  are  present 
with  us,  by  that  most  pleasing  and  convinc 
ing  of  all  proofs,  the  benefits  they  confer 
upon  us.  Now  we  know  that  God  is  every 
where  present :  that,  "  he  is  not  far  from 
"  every  one  of  us  ;"  that  in  him  we  most  li 
terally  "  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 
Though  we  see  not  him,  yet  his  kindness  and 
bounty  to  us  we  see  and  feel  every  moment  of 
our  lives  ;  and  the  invisibility  of  the  giver  is 
amply  compensated  by  the  inestimable  value 
of  his  gifts.  By  him  we  were  first  brought 
into  being ;  by  his  power  that  being  is  con 
tinually  upheld  ;  by  his  mercy  in  Christ  Je 
sus  we  are  redeemed  from  sin  and  misery  ;  by 

his 
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his  grace  we  are  excited  to  every  thing  that 
is  good  ;  by  his  providence  we  are  hourly 
protected  from  a  multitude  of  unseen  dangers 
and  calamities  ;  to  his  bounty  we  owe  the  va 
rious  comforts  and  delights  that  surround  us 
here,  and  the  provision  that  is  made  for  our 
everlasting  happiness  hereafter.  Is  it  pos 
sible  now  to  receive  such  favours  as  these, 
without  sometimes  thinking  of  them  ;  or  to 
think  of  them  without  being  filled  with  love 
°^d  gratitude  towards  the  gracious  author  of 
V  ?  If  they  affect  us  at  all,  they  must 
affect  us  strongly  and  powerfully.  For,  al 
though  the  love  of  God  is  not  a  sudden  start 
of  passion  ;  but  a  sober,  rational,  religious 
sentiment,  acquired  by  reflection,  and  im 
proved  by  habit ;  yet,  as  I  before  observed,  it 
must  not  be  so  very  rational  as  to  exclude  all 
affection  ;  it  may  and  it  ought  to  produce  in 
us  a  steady  and  uniform,  a  sedate  yet  fervent 
sense  of  gratitude  towards  God  ;  exerting  it 
self  in  acts  of  adoration  and  praise,  and  sub 
stantialized  in  the  practice  of  every  Christian 
virtue.. 

Have  you  then    (ask  your  own  hearts) 
have  you  ever  given  these  practical,   these 

only 
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only  decisive  proofs,   that  you  really  love 
God,   as  the  text  requires  you  to  do,  with 
all  your  heart,    and  soul,   and  mind,    and 
strength  ?     Have  you  made  his  precepts  the 
first  and  principal  object  of  your  care,   and 
pursued  other  things  only  in  subordination  to 
that  great  concern  ?    Have  you  not  only  ad 
mired  and  adored  his  perfections,    but,   as 
far  as  the  infirmity  of  your  nature,    and  the 
infinite  distance  between  God  and  man  would 
allow,  endeavoured  to  imitate  them  ?     Have 
you  delighted  to  think  and  to  speak  of  fciig, 
and  never  thought  or  spoke  of  him, '  but 
with  the  utmost  veneration  and  awe  ?   When 
you  have  heard  his  holy  name  profaned,    or 
seen  any  of  his  ordinances  or  laws  insulted, 
have  you  always  felt  and  expressed  a  proper 
abhorrence  of  such  unworthy  behaviour  ? 
Have  you  sacredly  observed  that  holy  day 
which  is  set  apart  for  his  service,  and  not 
only  attended  public  worship  yourselves,  but 
taken  care  that  all  under  your  roof  and  un 
der  your  protection  should  do  the  same  ? 
Have  von  brought  up  your  children  "  in  the 
"  nurture  an/1  admonition  of  the  Lord*;"  and 
amidst  U'A  the  fine  accomplishments,  amidst 

*  i'l>h.vt.4, 
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all  the  prudent  maxims  with  which  you  have 
furnished  them,  have  you  taught  them  that 
"  wisdom  which  is  from  above,"  and  formed 
them  to  shine  in  another  world  as  well  as 
this  ?  Have  you  gladly  seized  all  opportuni 
ties  of  conversing  with  your  Maker  in  pri 
vate  and  in  domestic  prayer ;  of  pouring  out 
your  soul  before  him  on  all  occasions,  whe 
ther  of  sorrow  or  of  joy,  in  treating  pardon 
for  your  offences,  and  imploring  his  assist 
ance  for  your  future  conduct  ?  Have  you  for 
his  sake  been  content  sometimes  not  only 
to  forego  many  worldly  comforts  and  advan 
tages,  but  even,  if  necessary,  to  encounter 
ridicule,  reproach,  and  injurious  treatment? 
Have  you  cheerfully  sacrificed  to  his  service, 
when  called  upon,  your  health  and  your  re* 
pose,  your  amusements  and  pursuits,  your 
favourite  passions  and  your  fondest  wishes, 
the  pleasures  of  youth,  the  ambition  of  man 
hood,  the  avarice  of  old  age  ?  Have  you 
borne  with  patience  and  resignation  all  the 
disappointments,  losses,  and  afflictions,  that 
have  befallen  you  ?  Have  you  considered 
them  as  the  corrections  of  his  fatherly  hand, 
and  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  all  the 

dispensations 
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dispensations  of  his  providence  ?  Have  you, 
in  fine,  entirely  subdued  all  anxious  and 
fretful  thoughts  about  your  temporal  affairs, 
and  acquired  that  absolute  composure  and 
serenity  of  mind  in  every  condition  of  life, 
which  nothing  but  religion  can  give,  and 
nothing  but  guilt  can  take  away  ?  commit 
ting  yourselves  and  all  your  concerns  to  the 
great  Disposer  of  every  human  event ;  with 
a  perfect  confidence  in  his  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness,  and  a  firm  persuasion  that 
every  thing  will  work  together  ultimately  for 
your  good  ? 

By  questions  such  as  these  it  is  that  you 
must  try  and  examine  yourselves  whether 
you  really  love  God  or  not.  In  all  this 
there  is  nothing  visionary  or  fanatical,  no 
thing  but  what  the  coolest  heads  and  the 
calmest  spirits  may  easily  rise  to,  nothing  but 
what  reason  approves  and  the  Gospel  enjoins, 
nothing  but  what  we  ourselves  should  in  a 
proportionable  degree  require  from  those 
who  pretended  to  have  a  sincere  regard  and 
affection  for  us.  What  answers  you  can  give 
to  these  questions  your  own  consciences  can 
best  tell.  But  what  a  very  great  part  of 

mankind 
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mankind  can  say  to  them,  one  may  but  too 
well  imagine.     Some  there  are,  who,  far  from 
having  any  love  for  God,  affect  to  doubt  his 
very  existence,  and  professedly  make  a  jest  of 
every  thing  that  looks  like  religion.     Others, 
immersed  in  the  pursuits  of  pleasure,  of  in 
terest,  of  ambition,  have  no  time  to  waste 
upon  their  Maker,  and  hardly  know  whether 
they  believe  a  God  or  not.  And  even  of  those 
who  profess  both  to  believe  and  to  reverence 
him ;   how  few   are  there  that  know  any 
thing  of  that   inward  and  hearty  love  for 
him    which  leads   to   universal   holiness  of 
life  ?  If  they  maintain  an  external  decency  of 
conduct,  are  just  in  their  dealings,  and  gene 
rous  to  their  friends,  they  think  that  all  is 
well,  and  that  they  are  in  the  high  road  to 
salvation.     All  their  notions  of  duty  termi 
nate  in  themselves,  or  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  they  seem  to  have  no  apprehensions  of 
any  peculiar  homage  or  service  being  due  to 
their  Creator.     They  can  therefore,  without 
any  remorse  of  conscience,  make  a  wanton 
and  irreverent  use  of  his  holy  name,  in  oaths 
and  execrations,  which  can  answer  no  other 
purpose  but  that  of  insulting  God,  and  giv 
ing 
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ing  pain  to  every  serious  mind.  Not  con 
tent  with  the  ample  provision  of  six  days 
out  of  seven  for  their  business  and  amuse 
ment,  they  must  have  the  seventh  too,  or 
they  are  undone.  They  grudge  their  Maker 
even  that  slender  pittance  of  time  which  he 
has  reserved  to  himself;  they  prostitute  the 
whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  to  the  most 
trifling  or  most  unworthy  purposes ;  and  think 
it  much  fitter  that  he  should  be  robbed  of 
his  worship  than  they  of  their  pleasures  and 
pursuits  for  a  day,  or  even  for  an  hour. 
Much  less  can  they  afford  to  spend  a  few 
minutes  every  day  in  private  meditation  and 
prayer  ;  and  as  to  family  devotion,  it  would, 
they  think,  absolutely  ruin  their  character, 
and  expose  them  to  everlasting  contempt. 
Or  if  by  chance  they  do  go  so  far  as  to  wor 
ship  God  both  in  public  and  at  home,  yet 
with  what  visible  languor,  and  coldness,  and 
indifference,  do  they  often  labour  through 
this  heavy  task  ;  and  how  apt  are  they,  to  deT 
ride  and  stigmatize  with  opprobrious  names 
those  who  show  any  unusual  marks  of  se 
riousness  and  devotion  ?  They  think  it  a 
dreadful  crime  to  be  righteous  over-much,  but 

none 
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none  at  all  to  be  righteous  over-little.  They 
are  terribly  afraid  of  being  called  bigots  and 
enthusiasts ;  but  think  there  is  no  danger  of 
falling  into  the  opposite  extreme,  of  luke- 
warmness  and  want  of  piety.  They  profess 
perhaps  sometimes/and  perhaps  too,  persuade 
themselves,  that  they  really  love  God ;  but 
they  give  no  demonstrative  proof  that  their 
persuasion  is  well-grounded,  and  their  pro 
fessions  sincere.  If  they  have  the  form  of 
godliness,  they  too  commonly  want  \hepoiver 
of  it.  Their  piety  is  in  general  exterior  and 
local,  confined  to  the  ordinary  offices  of  de 
votion,  and  the  walls  of  a  church  ;  not  con 
sidering  that  God  is  equally  present  every 
where ;  that  the  whole  world  is  his  temple, 
and  the  sanctity  of  our  whole  lives  his  wor 
ship.  But  their  lives  are  consecrated  to  far 
other  purposes.  Their  affections  are  not  set 
on  things  above,  their  views  do  not  tend 
there,  their  hopes  are  not  centered  there, 
"  their  treasure  is  on  earth,  and  there  is  their 
"  heart  also."  The  main  end,  the  great  and 
ultimate  aim,  of  all  their  actions  and  designs, 
is  not  to  please  GOD,  but  to  please  themselves ; 
to  advance  their  power,  to  enlarge  their 
VOL.  I.  C  fortunes, 
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fortunes,  to  multiply  their  amusements. 
Their  love  of  God  is  only  secondary,  and 
subservient  to  these  primary  considerations ; 
just  as  much  as  is  commodious  and  easy,  and 
consistent  with  all  their  favourite  pursuits. 
Satisfied  with  "  eschewing  evil,"  they  do  not 
go  on  "  to  do  the  thing  that  is  good  ;"  they 
do  not  press  forwards  towards  those  sublime 
and  exalted  virtues,  that  preference  of  God  to 
every  worldly  consideration,  that  entire  resig 
nation  to  the  divine  will,  that  perfect  trust 
arid  reliance  upon  Heaven,  which  are  the 
Burest  proof,  and  the  fairest  fruit,  of  true 
genuine  piety.  In  prosperity,  their  hearts  are 
lifted  up,  and  they  forget  God  ;  in  adversity, 
they  are  cast  down  and  dare  not  look  up  to 
him.  Or  if,  when  misfortunes  press  hard 
upon  them,  they  are  at  length  brought  down 
upon  their  knees  before  him  ;  yet  this  is  com 
monly  an  act  of  fear  rather  than  of  love,  of 
necessity  rather  than  of  choice ;  after  expe 
riencing  what  every  human  being  will  experi 
ence  in  his  turn,  the  instability  of  worldly 
happiness,  and  the  weakness  of  every  earthly 
Support. 

What  then  caji  be  said  for  those  who  fall 

under 
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under  this  description,  and  what  excuse  can 
they  make  for  the  neglect  of  so  important  a 
duty  ?  For,  whatever  they  may  think  of  it, 
however  lightly  in  the  gayety  of  their  hearts 
they  may  treat  the  love  of  their  Maker,  yet  it 
is  confessedly  the  FIRST  AND  GREAT  COM 
MAND,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  every  Chris 
tian  virtue.  If  you  ask,  why  it  is  thus  distin 
guished,  the  answer  is  obvious.  It  is  plainly 
reasonable  and  right ;  it  is  conformable  to  all 
our  ideas  of  order  and  propriety,  that  the  Su 
preme  Lord  of  All,  thejirst  and  greatest  and 
best  of  Beings,  should  have  ihejirst  place  in 
our  regards,  and  that  those  duties  which  re 
spect  him  as  their  immediate  object,  should 
have  the  precedent  and  command  over  every 
other.  But  besides  this  natural  fitness,  there  is 
another  very  important  reason  why  the  love  of 
God  is  called  in  the  Gospel  the  FIRST  AND 
GREAT  COMMAND.  And  that  is,  because 
among  all  the  incentives  to  virtue,  it  is  the 
only  one  whose  operation  is  sufficiently  effec 
tual  and  extensive,  the  only  one  that  can  reach 
to  every  instance  of  duty,  and  produce  an  uni 
form  consistent  character  of  goodness.  It  is 
the  grand  leading  principle  of  right  conduct, 

c  2  the 
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the  original  source  and  fountain  from  which 
all  Christian  graces  flow  ;  from  whence  the 
"  living  waters"  of  religion  take  their  rise, 
and  branch  out  into  all  the  various  duties  of 
human  life.  Other  motives  may  frequently 
lead  us  to  what  is  right.  Instinct,  constitu 
tion,  prudence,  convenience,  a  strong  sense 
of  honour  and  of  moral  rectitude,  will  in 
rnany  cases  prompt  us  to  worthy  actions  ;  but 
in  all  cases  they  will  not,  especially  in  those 
of  great  danger  and  difficulty,  and  self-de 
nial  ;  whereas  the  love  of  God,  if  it  be  hearty 
and  sincere,  will  equally  regulate  the  tvhole  of 
our  conduct ;  will,  on  the  most  delicate  and 
trying  occasions,  engage  us  to  renouQce  our 
dearest  interests  and  strongest  inclinations, 
when  conscience  and  duty  require  it  at  our 
hands.  A  man  without  any  religion  at  all 
may  do  good  occasionally,  may  act  laudably  by 
chance ;  his  virtue  may  break  out  sometimes, 
in  sudden  temporary  gleams ;  but  whoever 
wishes  to  be  habitually  and  uniformly  good, 
must  have  the  vital  principle  of  piety  work 
ing  at  his  heart,  and  by  a  constant  regular 
warmth  producing  constant  and  regularfruits 
of  righteousness. 

let 
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Let  not  then  either  the  sober  moralist,  or 
the  gay  man  of  the  world,  any  longer  treat 
this  most  holy  affection  with  derision  and  con 
tempt,  as  a  mere  ideal  unintelligible  notion, 
fit  only  for  the  cloistered  monk,  or  the  super 
stitious  devotee.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  one 
of  the  most  useful,  one  of  the  most  practical 
sentiments  belonging  to  our  nature,  adapted 
no  less  to  active  than  tocontemplativelife,  and 
entirely  calculated  to  promote  all  the  great 
purposes  of  social  happiness  and  universal 
good.  This  is  not  a  time,  God  knows,  for 
weakening  any  of  those  ties  which  bind  men 
down  to  their  duty,  much  less  for  dissolving 
that  strongest  of  all  bonds,  affectionate  alle 
giance  to  the  great  Sovereign  of  the  universe; 
which,  as  the  scripture  expresses  it,  constrains 
us  to  every  thing  that  is  right  and  good,  from 
this  powerful,  this  irresistible  motive;  because 
the  author  of  our  being,  the  author  of  every 
blessing  we  enjoy,  demands  it  from  us,  a 
proof  of  our  gratitude,  as  the  best,  the  only 
return  we  can  make  to  his  unbounded  good 
ness.  Without  this,  every  system  of  ethics, 
however  specious  or  plausible  it  may  seem  in 
theory,  will  be  found  on  trial  imperfect  and 
c  3  ineffectual. 
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ineffectual.  And  it  is  one  of  the  many  inva 
luable  benefits  we  owe  to  the  Gospel  ;  that 
by  the  addition  of  this  governing  principle, 
this  master  affection,  to  all  the  other  grounds 
of  moral  obligation,  it  has  given  virtue  every 
assistance  that  heaven  and  earth  can  furnish  ; 
it  has  given  us  the  completest  and  most 
efficacious  rule  of  conduct  that  was  ever 
offered  to  mankind. 
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THIS  IS  THE  CONDEMNATION,  THAT  LIGHT 
IS  COME  INTO  THE  WORLD,  AND  MEN 
LOVED  DARKNESS  RATHER  THAN  LIGHT, 
BECAUSE  THEIR  DEEDS  WERE  EVIL. 


the  several  parts  of  the  text 
are  reduced  to  their  proper  order  ; 
they  give  us  the  four  following  distinct  pro 
positions. 

That  light  is  come  into  the  world. 

That  men  have  preferred  darkness  to  this 

light. 
That  the  reason  is,  because  their  deeds  are 

evil. 

And  that  the  consequence  of  this   choice 
will  be  condemnation. 

ci  It 
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It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  bestow  a 
little  consideration  on  each  of  these  particu 
lars. 

In  this  enlightened  age,  it  will  be  thought 
no  paradox  to  assert  that  "  light  is  come  into 
"  the  world.'*  The  position  is  true  in  more 
senses  than  one  ;  but  there  is  only  one  that 
can  suit  this  passage.  The  light  here  meant 
can  be  no  other  than  that  divine  one  of  reve 
lation,  which  "broughtlife  and  immortality*" 
along  with  it.  The  Christian  dispensation  is 
constantly  and  uniformly  described  in  holy 
writ  under  this  figure,  from  the  time  that  the 
first  faint  glimmerings  of  it  appeared  at  a  dis 
tance,  till  it  shone  forth  in  its  full  lustre 
and  glory  under  the  Gospel.  Indeed  there 
seems  to  be  scarce  any  other  image,  that 
could  so  fitly  and  adequately  represent  it  to 
us.  It  is  of  the  same  use  to  the  spiritual, 
that  the  light  of  the  sun  is  to  the  natural 
world.  It  gives  life,  health,  and  vigour,  to 
God's  new  creation  ;  it  makes  the  "  day  of 
"  salvationf"  to  dawn  upon  us ;  it  opens  to  us 

,  *  2Tira,i.  10.       f2  Cor.  vi.  2. 
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the  prospect  of  another  and  better  life ;  "  it 
"  is  a  light  to  our  feet  and  a  lantern  to  our 
"  paths*,"  and  guides  us  in  the  way  to  hap 
piness  and  glory. 

The  next  assertion  contained  in  the  text, 
that  "  men  have  preferred  darkness  to  this 
"  light,"  may  seem  to  require  a  proof.  To 
"  love  darkness  rather  than  light"  is  so  op 
posite  to  our  nature,  so  inconsistent  with  our 
general  manner  of  proceeding,  that  it  seems  at 
first  incredible.  If  it  really  is  the  case,  so  per 
verse  a  choice  was  never  made  but  in  religion. 
Every  other  kind  of  light  men  catch  at  with 
the  utmost  eagerness.  The  light  of  the 
heavens  has  been  ever  esteemed  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  that  Providence  has  be 
stowed  upon  us,  without  which,  even  life 
itself  would  be  hardly  thought  worth  pos 
sessing.  The  love  of  knowledge,  that  light  of 
the  mind,  appears  in  us  as  early,  and  ope 
rates  in  us  as  strongly,  as  any  one  principle 
in  our  nature  ;  and,  in  every  instance,  the 
human  understanding  naturally  lays  hold  on 
every  opportunity  of  information,  and  opens 

*  Psal.  cxix.  105. 
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itself  on  every  side  to  let  in  all  the  light  it  is 
capable  of  receiving. 

How  then  comes  it  to  pass  that  with  a 
mind  thus  constituted,  thus  thirsting  after 
light,  men  can  sometimes  bring  themselves 
to  do  such  violence  to  their  nature,  as  to 
chuse  darkness,  in  that  very  point  where  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  all  the 
light  they  can  possibly  get ;  where  every 
step  must  lead  to  happiness  or  misery,  and 
every  error  draw  after  it  the  most  fatal  and 
lasting  consequences  ?  Yet  our  Saviour  tells 
us,  that  this  was  actually  the  case  in  his  days; 
and  would  to  God  that  daily  experience  did  not 
show  the  possibility  of  it,  in  our  own  !  But 
when  we  see  the  various  artifices  with  which 
revelation  is  every  day  assailed  ;  when  wre 
see  one  man*  most  ingeniously  reasoning  us 
out  of  every  ground  of  certainty,  and  every 

*  HUME  j  whose  uncomfortable  and  unintelligible  system  of 
Pyrrhonism  has  been  exposed  with  great  spirit  and  eloquence 
in  DR.  BEATTIE'S  Essay  on  the  nature  and  immutability  of 
Truth :  in  which  (as  well  as  in  all  the  other  productions  of  the 
game  excellent  writer)  the  reader  will  find  that  union  so  rarely 
to  be  met  with,  of  a  clear  head,  a  fine  imagination,  a  correct 
taste,  and  a  heart  thoroughly  warmed  with  the  love  of  truth 
and  virtue. 

criterion 
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criterion  of  truth ;  involving  self-evident 
axioms  in  obscurity  and  confusion ;  and  en 
tangling  our  understandings  in  the  gloomy 
intricacies  of  scholastic  subtilty  and  meta 
physical  abstraction :  when  we  see  another* 
exhausting  all  the  powers  of  a  most  fertile 
genius  in  ridiculing  the  dispensations  of  the 
God  that  gave  it ;  making  the  most  awful 
subjects  of  religion  the  constant  sport  of  his 
licentious  wit ;  and  continuing  to  sit  with 
unabated  levity  in  "  the  seat  of  thescorner," 
till  he  drops  from  it  into  the  grave  :  when  we 
see  a  thirdf ,  with  the  strongest  professions 
of  sincerity  and  good  faith,  proposing  most 
humbly  what  he  calls  his  doubts  and  scruples, 
and  thereby  creating  them  in  the  minds  of 
others ;  extolling  one  part  of  Christianity 
in  order  to  subvert  the  rest ;  retaining  its 
moral  precepts,  but  rejecting  its  miracles 
and  all  its  characteristic  doctrines  ;  giving  an 
air  of  speciousness  to  the  wildest  singulari 
ties  by  the  most  exquisite  graces  of  com 
position,  and  insidiously  undermining  the 
.foundations  of  the  Gospel,  while  he  pretends 

*  VOLTAIRB.  f  ROUSSEAU. 
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to  defend  it  :  when,  I  say,  our  adversaries  as 
sume  such  different  shapes,  and  set  so  many 
engines  at  work  against  us  ;  what  else  can 
this  mean  but  to  take  from  us  all  the 
sources  of  religious  information,  and  bring 
us  back  again  to  the  darkness  and  ignorance 
of  our  Pagan  ancestors  ?  It  is  to  no  purpose 
to  tell  us  here  of  the  light  of  nature.  It  is 
an  affront  to  our  senses,  to  offer  us  that  dim 
taper,  in  the  room  of  the  "  sun  of  righte- 
"  ousness*."  Whatever  may  be  said  (and  a 
great  deal  has  been  said)  of  the  modern 
improvements  of  science,  the  discoveries  of 
philosophy,  and  the  sagacity  of  -human  rea 
son,  it  is  to  revelation  only  we  are  indebted 
for  the  superior  light  we  now  boast  of  in 
religionf.  If  nature  could  ever  have  pointed 
out  to  us  right  principles  of  belief,  and  rules 
of  conduct,  she  might  have  done  it  long 
ago  ;  she  had  four  thousand  years  to  do  it  in 
before  the  coming  of  Christ.  But  what  lit 
tle  progress  was  made  in  this  vast  space  of 


*  Mai.  iv.  2. 


•\  Mr.  Rousseau  himself  confesses,  that  all  the  fine  morality 
displayed  in  some  of  our  modern  publications,  is  derived  not 
from  philosophy,  but  from  the  Gospel.  Vol.  ix.  p.  J\. 
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time  ;  what  egregious  mistakes  were  com 
mitted,  not  only  in  the  speculative  doctrines 
of  religion,  but  in  some  of  the  most  essen 
tial  points  of  practical  morality,  I  need  not 
remind  you.  How  comes  it  then  to  pass, 
that  this  blind  guide  is  at  last  become  so 
quick- sighted  ?  How  comes  her  eye  on  a 
sudden  so  strong  and  clear,  as  to  see  into  the 
perfections  and  will  of  God,  to  penetrate  into 
the  dark  regions  of  futurity,  to  take  in  at 
one  view  the  whole  compass  of  our  duty, 
and  the  whole  extent  of  our  existence  ?  It 
is  plain  some  friendly  hand  must  have  re 
moved  the  film  from  her  eyes  ;  and  what 
other  hand  could  this  be  thah  that  gracious 
and  beneficent  one,  which  gave  eyes  to  the 
blind,  and  feet  to  the  lame ;  which  helped  the 
impotence,  and  healed  the  infirmity,  of  na 
ture,  in  every  instance,  in  none  more  than  in 
this  ?  It  is  in  short  from  the  sacred  sources  of 
the  Gospel,  that  reason  drew  that  light  she 
now  enjoys.  Let  then  men  walk,  if  they  wilt 
be  so  perverse,  "  BY  THIS  LESSER  LIGHT*," 
which  was  only  intended  "  to  rule  the 
"  night"  f  of  heathenism  ;  but  let  them  be 

*  Gen,  i.  *6.  f  It». 
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so  honest  as  to  confess  that  it  is  only  a,  bor 
rowed,  a  reflected  light;  that  it  owes  much 
the  greatest  part  of  its  present  lustre  to 

THAT  GREATER,   THAT   BETTER   LIGHT   of 

the  Gospel,  whose  province  it  is  "  to  govern 
"  the  day*,"  and  "  to  lighten  every  man  that 
"  cometh  into  the  world-j\" 

Let  us  however  suppose  for  a  moment 
(what  can  never  be  proved)  that  mankind  are 
now  much  better  able  to  investigate  truth, 
and  to  find  out  their  duty  by  themselves,  than 
they  were  in  former  ages  ;  and  that  reason 
can  give  us  (the  utmost  it  ever  did  or  can 
pretend  to  give)  a  perfect  system  of  morality. 
But  what  will  Jhis  avail  us,  unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  a  man  is  also  perfect  and  un- 
corrupt  ?  A  religion  that  contained  nothing 
more  than  a  perfect  system  of  morality 
might  perhaps  suit  an  angel :  but  it  is  only 
one  part,  it  is  only  a  subordinate  part,  of  the 
religion  of  a  man  and  a  sinner.  It  would  be 
but  very  poor  consolation  to  a  criminal  go 
ing  to  execution,  to  put  into  his  hands  a 
complete  collection  of  the  laws  of  his 
country,  when  the  poor  wretch  perhaps 

*  Gen.  i.  16.  f  John  i.  9. 
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expected  a  reprieve.    It  could  serve  no  other 
purpose  than   to  embitter  his  agonies,  and 
make  him  see  more  clearly  the  justice  of  his 
condemnation.     If  you  chose  to  do  the  un 
happy  man  a  real  service,  and  to  give  him 
any  substantial  comfort,  you  must  assure  him 
that  the  offence  for  which  he  was  going  tp 
die  was  forgiven  him  ;  that  his  sentence  was 
reversed;  that  he  would  not  only  be  restored 
to  his  prince's   favour,  but  put  into  a  way 
of  preserving  it  for  the  future ;  and  that  if 
his  conduct   afterwards  was  honest  and  up 
right,  he  should  be  deemed  capable  of  enjoy 
ing  the  highest  honours  in  his  master's  king 
dom.     But  no  one  could  tell,,him  this,  or  at 
least  he  would   credit  no  one  that  did ;  ex 
cept  he  was  commissioned  and  authorized  by 
the   prince  himself,    to   tell   him   so.      He 
might  study  the  laws  in  his  hands  till  the 
very  moment  of  his  execution,  without  ever 
finding  out  from  them  that  he  should  obtain 
a  pardon. 

Such,  the  scriptures  inform  us,  was  the 
state  of  man  before  Christ  came  into  the 
world.  He  had  fallen  from  his  original  in 
nocence.  He  wajs  ;i  rebel  against  God,  and 

obnoxious 
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obnoxious  to  his  wrath.  The  sentence  of 
death  had  passsed  upon  him,  and  he  had  no) 
plea  to  offer  to  arrest  the  execution  of  it. 
Reason,  you  say,  gives  him  a  perfect  rule  to 
walk  by.  But  he  has  already  transgressed 
this  rule ;  and  if  even  this  transgression  were 
cancelled,  yet  if  left  to  himself,  he  may  trans 
gress  it  again  the  next  moment.  He  is  un 
easy  under  his  sentence,  he  wants  forgiveness 
for  the  past,  assistance  for  the  future  ;  and 
till  you  can  give  him  this,  it  is  an  insult 
upon  his  misery  to  talk  to  him  of  a  perfect 
rule  of  action.  If  this  be  all  that  reason  can 
give  him  (and  it  is  really  much  more  than  it  can 
give  him)  he  must  necessarily  have  recourse  to 
Revelation.  God  only  knows,  and  God  only 
can  tell,  whether  he  will  forgive,  and  upon 
what  terms  he  will  forgive,  the  offences  done 
against  him  ;  what  mode  of  worship  he  re 
quires  ;  what  helps  he  will  afford  us  ;  and 
what  condition  he  will  place  us  in  hereafter. 
All  this  God  actually  has  told  us  in  the  Gos 
pel.  It  was  to  tell  us  this,  He  sent  his  Son 
into  the  world,  whose  mission  was  confirmed 
by  the  highest  authority,  by  signs  from  Heaven, 
and  miracles  on  earth;  whose  life  and  doctrine 

are 
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are  delivered  down  to  us  by  the  most  unex 
ceptionable  witnesses,  who  sealed  their  testi 
mony  with  their  blood:  who  were  too  curious 
and  incredulous  to  be  themselves  imposed 
upon,  too  honest  and  sincere,  too  plain  and 
artless,  to  impose  upon  others. 

What  then  can  be  the  reason  that  men  still 
refuse  to  see,  and  persist  in  "  loving  darkness 
"  rather  than  light  ?  "  They  will  tell  you, 
perhaps,  that  it  is  because  the  Gospel  is 
full  of  incredible  mysteries  ;  but  our  Saviour 
tells  you,  and  he  tells  you  much  truer, 
that  it  is  "  because  their  deeds  are  evil." 
The  mysteries  and  difficulties  of  the  Gos^ 
pel  can  be  no  real  objection  to  any  man  that 
considers  what  mysteries  occur,  and  what 
insuperable  objections  may  be  started,-  in 
almost  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  ; 
and  how  often  we  are  obliged  in  our  most 
important  temporal  concerns  to  decide  and 
to  act  upon  evidence,  incumbered  with  far 
greater  difficulties  than  any  that  are  to  be 
found  in  scripture.  If  we  can  admit  no  reli 
gion  that  is  not  free  from  mystery,  we  must, 
I  doubt,  be  content  without  any  religion  at 
all.  Even  the  religion  of  nature  itself,  the 

VOL.  I.  D  whole 
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whole  constitution  both  of  the  natural  and  the 
moral  world,  is  full  of  mystery* ;  and  the 
greatest  mystery  of  all  would  be,  if,  with  so 
many  irresistible  marks  of  truth,  Christianity 
should  at  last  prove  false.  It  is  not  then  be 
cause  the  Gospel  has  too  little  light  for  these 
men  that  they  reject  it,  but  because  it  has 
too  much.  "  For  every  one  that  doth  evil 
"  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the 
"  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reprovedf ." 
The  light  of  the  Gospel  is  too  prying  and 
inquisitive  for  such  an  one.  It  reveals  cer 
tain  things  which  he  could  wish  to  conceal 
from  all  the  world,  and  if  possible  from 
himself.  Nor  is  this  all ;  it  not  only  re 
veals,  but  it  reproves  them.  It  strikes  him 
with  an  evidence  he  cannot  bear ;  an  evi 
dence  not  only  of  its  own  truth,  but  of  his 
unworthy  conduct.  The  Gospel  does  in 
deed  offend  him ;  but  it  is  not  his  under 
standing,  it  is  his  conscience,  that  is  shocked  ; 
he  could  easily  credit  what  it  requires  him  to 
believe ;  but  he  cannot,  or  rather  he  will  not, 
practise  what  it  commands  him  to  do. 

*  Vide  Voltaire,  Questions  sur  I  Encyclopedic,  V.  i.  p.  1QO. 
Rousseau,  T.  7.  p.  i;(J.  £gT  T.  8. p.  17,  26,  32,  49—12°,  1762. 
Fruncfort. 

1  John  kii.  20. 
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It  is  plain  that  such  a  man  cannot  possibly 
admit  a  Revelation  that  condemns  him  ;  and 
it  is  as  plain  that  the  man  of  virtue  cannot 
spurn  the  hand  that  is  graciously  stretched  out 
to  reward  him.  If  he  is  a  truly  virtuous  man, 
that  is,  one  who  sincerely  labours  to  know  his 
duty,  and  sincerely  intends  to  perform  it, 
he  cannot  but  wish  for  more  light  to  guide 
him  in  the  investigation,  more  assistance  to 
support  him  in  the  discharge  of  it,  more  hap 
piness  to  crown  his  perseverance  in  it,  than 
bare  reason  alone  can  afford  him.  This  is 
what  all  the  best  and  wisest  Heathens  most 
ardently  desired,  what  nature  has  been  conti 
nually  looking  out  for  with  the  utmost  ear 
nestness  of  expectation.  When  with  a  mind 
thus  disposed  he  sits  down  to  examine  the 
Gospel,  suggest  to  me  the  least  shadow  of  a 
reason  why  he  should  reject  it.  He  finds  in  it 
a  religion,  pure,  holy,  and  benevolent,  as  the 
God  that  gave  it.  He  finds  not  only  its  mo 
ral  precepts,  but  even  its  sublimest  mysteries, 
calculated  to  promote  internal  sanctity,  vital 
piety,  unbounded  philanthropy.  He  finds  it 
throughout  so  great  and  noble,  so  congenial  to 
the  finest  feelings,  and  most  generous  senti- 

D  2  ments 
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ments  of  his  soul ;  that  he  cannot  but  wish 
it  may  be  true  ;  and  never  yet,  I  believe,  did 
any  good  man  wish  it  to  be  true,  but  he  actu 
ally  found  it  so.  He  sees  in  it  every  expecta 
tion  of  nature  answered,' every  infirmity  sup 
ported,  every  want  supplied,  every  terror  dis 
sipated,  every  hope  confirmed;  nay,  he  sees 
that  God  has  done  exceeding  abundantly 
above  all  that  he  could  either  ask  or  think ; 
that  he  has  given  him  (what  reason  could 
hardly  have  the  idea  of)  eternal  happiness  in 
a  life  to  come.  Will  this  man  "  love  dark - 
"  ness  rather  than  that  light  ?  "  Will  he 
choose  to  pursue  virtue,  with  much  pains, 
little  success,  and  no  other  wages  than  death; 
or  to  be  led  to  her  through  a  safe  and  easy 
path  by  an  infallible  guide,  who  does  not 
desire  him  to  "  serve  God  for  nought  ?  " 

Let  me  not  however  be  understood  to  assert, 
or  to  represent  the  text  as  asserting,  that  all 
unbelievers  are  without  exception  absolutely 
wicked  men.  There  are  some,  no  doubt, 
who  lead,  what  is  called,  good  moral  lives. 
Yet,  if  you  examine  even  these  very  strictly, 
you  will,  I  believe,  seldom  find  that  their 
virtue  is  so  pure,  sa  uniform,  so  extensivey 

so 
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so  complete  in  all  the  several  branches  of 
duty,  as  that  of  a  truly  devout  Christian. 
And  it  should  be  observed  also,  that  men 
may  reject  the  Gospel,  not  only  because  they 
are  dissolute  in  their  conduct,  but  for  various 
other  reasons  ;  because,  perhaps,  they  are  too. 
busy  or  too  idle,  to  examine  carefully  into, 
the  truth :  because,  like  Gallic,  "  they  care 
"  for  none  of  these  things,"  and,  like  him, 
"  drive  them  away"  with  contempt  "  from 
"  the  judgment-seat*"  of  their  own  mind  ; 
because  they  give  themselves  up  to  a  warm 
lively  imagination  ;  and  are  impatient  to 
show  that  they  have  more  depth  of  thought, 
more  freedom  of  spirit,  and  elevation  of 
mind,  than  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  because, 
in  fine,  they  are  ambitious  to  figure  at 
the  head  of  a  sect,  to  enjoy  the  delightful 
triumph  of  beating  down  long-established 
opinions,  and  erecting  upon  their  ruins  a 
little  favourite  system  of  their  own.  Now 
all  these  causes  of  infidelity,  though  less 
culpable  than  downright  profligacy,  are  yet 
evidently  great  faults,  and  indicate  more  or 
less  a  depraved  turn  of  mind  ;  and  from  im 
moralities  of  this  kind  at  least  scarce  any 

*  Acts  xviii.  16. 
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sceptics  are  entirely  free.  Or,  admit  that 
some  are  ;  yet  these  instances  are  confessedly 
very  rare  ;  and  a  prudent  man  would  no  more 
chuse  to  embark  his  morality  on  so  precari 
ous  a  bottom,  than  he  would  venture  to  walk 
in  the  dark  amidst  rocks  and  precipices,  be 
cause  some  perhaps  have  done  it  without  re 
ceiving  any  harm.  In  general,  therefore,  the 
ground  of  unbelief  laid  down  by  our  Saviour 
in  the  text  is  undoubtedly  a  true  one  ;  and  if 
a  man  shuns  the  light,  it  is  an  almost  certain 
sign  that  his  deeds  are,  in  some  sense  or  other, 
in  a  greater  or  a  lesser  degree,  evil,  and  con 
sequently  his  condemnation  just. 

Yet  how  can  this  be  ?  you  will  perhaps 
say.  Can  God  punish  his  creatures  for  walk 
ing  by  that  light  which  he  himself  has  set  up 
in  their  own  minds,  though  he  has  at  the 
same  time  perhaps  revealed  a  fuller  light 
from  Heaven*  ?  Most  certainly  he  can  ;  for 
the  very  same  reason  that  a  prince  might  pu 
nish  his  subjects  for  acting  by  the  law  of  na 
ture,  instead  of  governing  themselves  by  the 

*  De  quoi  pnis-je  etre  coupable  en  servant  Dieu  selon  les 
tumieres  qu'il  donne  £  mon  esprit,  &  selon  les  sentimens  qu'il 
.inspire  a  mon  Coeur  ?  Rousseau,  T>8  p.67- 
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civil  laws  of  the  land.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
indifference,  whether  you  embrace  Christi 
anity  or  not.  Though  reason  could  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  Revelation  (which  is  far, 
very  far  from  being  the  case)  yet  you  are 
not  at  liberty  to  make  it  your  sole  guide,  if 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  true  Revelation. 
We  are  the  subjects  of  the  Almighty ;  and 
whether  we  will  acknowledge  it  or  not,  we 
live,  and  cannot  but  live,  under  his  govern 
ment.  His  will  is  the  law  of  his  kingdom. 
If  he  has  made  no  express  declaration  of  his 
will,  we  must  collect  it  as  well  as  we  can 
from  what  we  know  of  his  nature  and  our 
own.  But  if  he  has  expressly  declared  his 
will,  that  is  the  law  we  are  to  be  governed 
by.  We  may  indeed  refuse  to  be  governed 
by  it ;  but  it  is  at  our  peril  if  we  do  ;  for  if 
it  proves  to  be  a  true  declaration  of  his  will, 
to  reject  it  is  rebellion. 

But  to  reject  or  receive  it,  you  may  al 
lege,  is  not  a  thing  in  your  own  power. 
Belief  depends  not  on  your  will,  but  your 
understanding.  And  will  the  righteous  Judge 
of  the  earth  condemn  you  for  want  of  under- 
D  4  standing  ? 
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standing*  ?  No  ;  but  he  may  and  will  con 
demn  you  for  the  wrong  conduct  of  your  un 
derstanding.  It  is  not  indeed  in  your  power 
to  believe  whatever  you  please,  whether  cre 
dible  or  incredible;  but  it  is  in  your  power 
to  consider  thoroughly,  whether  a  supposed 
incredibility  be  real  or  only  apparent.  It  is 
in  your  power  to  bestow  a  greater  or  less  de 
gree  of  attention  on  the  evidence  before  you. 
It  is  in  your  power  to  examine  it  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  a  firm 
resolution  to  embrace  it  wherever  you  do  find 
it ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  bring  with  you  a 
heart  full  of  incorrigible  depravity,  or  invin 
cible  prepossessions.  Have  you  then  truly 
and  honestly  done  every  thing  that  is  con 
fessedly  in  your  power,  towards  forming  a 
right  judgment  of  Revelation  ?  Have  you 
ever  laid  before  yourself  in  one  view  the 
whole  collective  evidence  of  Christianity:  the 
consistence,  harmony,  and  connection  of  all 
its  various  parts  ;  the  long  chain  of  prophe 
cies  undeniably  completed  in  it ;  the  asto- 

•*  Est  on  maitre  de  croire,  ou  de  ne  pas  croire  ?  Est  ce  un 
crime  de  n'avoir  pas  su  bien  argumenter  ?  Rousseau,  Tom.  6. 
p. 305. 
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nishing  and  well-attested  miracles  that  at 
tended  it ;  the  perfect  sanctity  of  its  Author; 
the  purity  of  its  precepts ;  the  sublimity  of 
its  doctrines  ;  the  amazing  rapidity  of  its 
progress ;  the  illustrious  company  of  con 
fessors,  saints,  and  martyrs,  who  died  to 
confirm  its  truth  ;  together  with  an  infinite 
number  of  collateral  proofs  and  subordinate 
circumstances,  all  concurring  to  form  such 
a  body  of  evidence,  as  no  other  truth  in  the 
world  can  show ;  such  as  must  necessarily  bear 
down,  by  its  own  weight  and  magnitude,  all 
trivial  objections  to  particular  parts*  ?  Surely 
these  things  are  not  trifles  :  surely  they  at 
least  demand  seriousness  and  attention.  Have 
you  then  done  the  Gospel  this  common  piece 
of  justice  ?  Have  you  ever  sat  down  to  con 
sider  it  with  impartiality  and  candour ;  with 
out  any  favourite  vice  or  early  prejudice, 
without  any  fondness  for  applause,  or  novelty, 
or  refinement,  to  mislead  you  ?  Have  you  ex 
amined  it  with  the  same  care  and  diligence, 
that  you  would  examine  a  title  to  an  estate  ? 
Hav«  you  enquired  for  proper  books  ?  Have 

*  See  Dr.  PALEY'S  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  a  short  Mid  elegant  Summary  of  them  by  Dr.  BEATTIE. 

you 
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you  read  the  defences  of  Revelation  as  well  as 
the  attacks  upon  it  ?  Have  you  in  difficult 
points  applied  for  the  opinion  of  wise  and 
learned  friends  ;  just  as  you  would  consult 
the  ablest  lawyers  when  your  property  was 
concerned,  or  the  most  skilful  physicians 
when  your  life  was  at  stake?  If  you  can  truly 
say,  that  you  have  done  all  these  things  ;  if 
you  have  faithfully  bestowed  on  these  enqui 
ries,  all  the  leisure  and  abilities  you  are  master 
of,  and  called  in  every  help  within  your  reach, 
there  is  little  danger  of  any  material  doubts 
remaining  upon  your  mind.  But  if  after  all 
there  should,  be  not  afraid  ;  trust  in  God  and 
be  at  peace;  "  if  your  own  heart  condemn 
"  you  not,  then  may  you  have  confidence 
"  towards  God*."  You  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
gracious  Master,  who  will  not  require  more 
of  you  than  you  are  able  to  perform.  To  the 
modest,  the  humble,  the  diligent,  the  virtu 
ous  enquirer  ;  who  labours  after  conviction, 
but  cannot  thoroughly  arrive  at  it ;  who 
never  attempts  or  wishes  to  infuse  his  scru 
ples  into  others ;  who  earnestly  strives,  who 

*  1  John  iii.  21 . 
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fervently 'prays,  for  more  light  and  strength  ; 
crying  out  with  all  the  passionate  sincerity  of 
an  honest  heart,  "  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou 
"  mine  unbelief  *  ;"  to  him  every  equitable 
allowance  will  undoubtedly  be  made,  every  in 
stance  of  compassionate  tenderness  be  shown. 
"  For  like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  own  chil- 
"  dren,  even  so  is  the  Lord  merciful  to  them 
"  that  fear  himf ."  But  to  them  who  neither 
fear  nor  regard  him ;  to  the  bold  unbelieving 
libertine,  who  is  against  the  Gospel,  because 
the  Gospel  is  against  him  ;  to  the  man  of 
pride  and  paradox,  who  burns  to  distinguish 
himself  from  the  vulgar  by  the  novelty  of  his 
opinions,  and  would  disdain  to  follow  the 
common  herd  of  mankind,  even  though  he 
knew  they  were  leading  him  to  Heaven  ;  to 
the  subtle  minute  philosopher,  who  refines 
away  every  dictate  of  common  sense,  and 
is  lost  in  the  dark  profound  of  his  own 
wretched  sophistry  ;  to  the  buffoon,  who 
laughs  and  takes  pains  to  make  all  the  world 
laugh  at  every  thing  serious  and  sacred  ;  to 
the  indolent,  negligent,  superficial  free 
thinker,  who  reads  a  little,  takes  for  granted 

*  Markix.  24.  f  Ps.ciii.  13. 

a  great 
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a  great  deal,  and  understands  nothing  tho 
roughly  ;  to  the  man  of  pleasure  and  amuse 
ment,  who  treats  all  these  things  with  a 
giddy,  wranton,  contemptuous,  levity  ;  and 
thinks  that  the  whole  fabric  of  Revelation 
may  be  overturned,  by  a  silly  cavil,  or  a  pro 
fane  jest,  thrown  out  in  the  gay  moments  of 
convivial  mirth  :  to  these  I  say,  and  all  like 
these,  the  Almighty  w^ill  one  day  most 
assuredly  show,  that  his  gracious  offers  of 
Salvation  are  not  to  be  despised,  and  trampled 
upon,  and  ridiculed  with  impunity. 

Consider  then,  you  who  reject  the  Gospel 
(if  any  such  be  here)  consider,  I  intreat  you, 
on  what  grounds  you  reject  it ;  and  think  a 
little  seriously  on  these  things  once  more  in 
your  lives,  before  you  resolve  never  to  think 
again.  Look  well  into  your  own  hearts,  and 
see  whether  you  are  really,  what  perhaps  you 
profess  to  be,  unbelievers  on  conviction,  or 
whether  you  have  taken  up  your  infidelity,  as 
some  do  their  faith,  upon  trust.  It  becomes 
not  us  to  judge  you  uncharitably  ;  but  indeed 
it  becomes  you  to  examine  yourselves  very 
strictly.  You  may  easily  deceive  the  world ; 
you  may,  if  you  please,  deceive  yourselves  ; 

but 
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but  God  you  cannot  deceive.  He,  to  Whom 
all  hearts  are  open  as  the  day,  he  knows 
whether  you  are  conscientious  and  honest 
doubters,  or  careless  prejudiced  profane  de- 
spisers,  of  his  word.  "  It  is  a  small  thing  for 
"  you  to  be  judged  of  man's  judg  nent;  he  that 
"judgeth  you  is  the  Lord*;"  and  by  the 
unerring  rules  of  his  justice  you  must  finally 
stand  or  fall.  Think  then  whether  you  can 
face  that  justice  without  dismay  ;  whether 
you  can  boldly  plead  before  the  tribunal  of 
Christ  the  sincerity  of  your  unbelief  as  a  bar 
to  your  condemnation.  That  plea  may  possi 
bly  in  some  cases  be  a  good  one.  God  grant 
it  may  in  yours  !  But  remember  this  one 

V  J 

thing ;  that  you  stake  your  own  souls  upon 
the  truth  of  it. 

*  \  Cor.  iv.  3,  4. 
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LET  NO  MAN  SAY  WHEN  HE  IS  TEMPTED, 
T  AM  TEMPTED  OF  GOD  ;  FOR  GOD 
CANNOT  BE  TEMPTED  WITH  EVIL,  NEITHER 
TEMPTETH  HE  ANY  MAN. 

"^OTWITHSTANDING  this  general  prohibi 
tion,  there  is  one  sense  in  which  it  is 
very  allowable  to  say  (for  the  sacred  writers 
themselves  have  said  it)  that  men  arc  some 
times  tempted  of  God.  And  that  is  when 
by  tempting  any  one  is  meant  only  trying 
him,  putting  his  sincerity,  his  obedience,  his 
faith,  or  any  of  his  other  virtues  to  the  test. 
In  this  sense  God  tempted  Abraham,  when  he 
commanded  him  to  offer  up  his  son*.  In 
this  sense  he  may  be  said  to  have  tempted  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  on  purpose  (as 

*  Gen.  xxii.   1. 
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Moses  expressly  tell  us)  to  prove  them  ;  "  t< 

"  know  what  was  in  their  hearts,  whethe 

"  they  would   keep  his  commandments   o 

"  no*."     And  in  the  same  mariner  he  ever 

day  suffers  good  men  to   fall  into  what  i 

very  properly  called   trying  circumstances 

for  the  exercise  and   improvement  of  theii 

virtue.      To  tempt  men  in  this  way,  is  evi 

dently   no    impeachment,     either   of   God': 

holiness,  mercy,  or  justice.      For  he  does  i 

with  the  best  and  most  gracious  intentions 

in  order  to  call  out  into  action  the  latent  grea 

qualities  of  an  honest  and  a  good  heart,  t( 

hold  them  up  to  the   observation  and  ap 

plause  of  mankind,  and  to   reward  them  ir 

proportion  to  the  severity  with  which  he  triec 

them.     At  such  temptations  we  ought  to  b< 

so  far  from  repining,  that,  as  St.  James  ver) 

rightly  advises,    we   should    "  count   it  al 

"joy   when   we   fall  into  themf,"    should 

look  upon  them  as  excellent  opportunities 

kindly  thrown  into  our  hands   by  Heaven 

itself,   of   demonstrating  our  affection,  our 

fidelity,  our  allegiance  to  the  great  Sovereign 

of  the  universe. 

It  is  not  therefore  in  this  sense,  though  a 

*  Deut.  viii.  2.  f  James  i.  2. 

very 
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very  scriptural  one,  that  the  text  is  to  be  un 
derstood,  but  in  that  more  plain  and  obvious 
meaning,  which  is  now  almost  universally 
affixed  to  the  word  temptation.  We  are  for 
bid  to  say  that  God  tempts  us,  as  wicked  men 
do,  to  commit  sin  ;  with  a  desire  to  draw  us 
into  it,  and  with  such  powerful  solicitations 
as  it  is  impossible  to  resist.  This  is  an  asser 
tion  so  daring  and  profane,  that  one  would 
think  the  authority  of  an  apostle  was  not 
wanting  to  warn  men  against  it.  Yet,  from 
the  expression  he  makes  use  of,  "  Let  no 
"  man  say,"  it  should  seem,  as  if  some  men, 
in  those  times  of  distress  and  persecution,  had 
said  it.  And  even  in  our  own  times,  though 
few,  if  any,  are  hardy  enough  to  say  it  in  ex 
press  terms,  yet  indirectly,  and  by  necessary 
implication,  it  is  said  and  insisted  upon  with 
vehemence  almost  every  day.  For  do  we  not 
every  day  hear  men  pleading  constitution  in 
excuse  for  their  wickedness,  and  throwing  all 
the  blame  of  their  vices  on  the  strength  of 
passion,  or  the  violence  of  temptation  ?  And 
what  is  this  but  to  say,  in  other  words,  that 
they  are  tempted  of  God  ?  What  is  it  but  to 
say,  that  he  who  is  the  author  of  their  con- 
VOL.  I,  E  stitution 
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stitution  has  given  them  appetites  which  they 
are  hot  able  to  govern,  and  placed  them  in 
the  midst  of  temptations  which  it  is  impossi 
ble  to  resist  or  escape  I  That  the  powers  with 
which  he  has  furnished  them  are  not  equal  to 
the  duties  he  requires,  and  that  therefore  he 
alone  is  answerable  for  the  crimes  into  which 
they  fall  ? 

It  should  be  charitably  presumed,  that  out 
of  the  great  numbers  who  openly  avow  this 
plea  of  constitution,  and  the  still  greater 
numbers  who  secretly  adopt  and  act  upon  it, 
there  are  but  few,  in  proportion,  who  see  the 
flagrant  impiety  of  it ;  who  are  sensible  that 
they  say  in  effect,  what  the  apostle  tells  iis 
no  man  ought  to  say,  that  they  are  tempted 
of  God.  But  whether  they  perceive  this 
consequence,  or  whether  they  perceive  it  not, 
it  is  highly  requisite  to  show  the  falsehood 
of  a  notion,  which  strikes  at  the  very  root 
of  all  morality  and  religion,  and  is  the  favour 
ite  argument  in  the  mouth  of  every  libertine 
who  thinks  it  worth  while  to  reason  at  all 
upon  the  subject. 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  this  life 
is  (what  it  would  be  strange  if  a  state  of  pro 
bation 
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bation  was  not)  a  very  painful,  and  almost 
constant  struggle  between  appetite  and  -duty. 
But  it  will  be  found;  I  trusty  upon  a  fair 
enquiry,  that  we  are  not  so  unequal  to  the 
conflict  as  some  men  would  willingly  per 
suade  us  to  believe.  They  have  themselves 
been  vanquished,  and  would  have  it  thought 
impossible  to  conquer.  They  would  have  us 
judge  of  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  from 
the  weak  efforts  they  made  to  surmount  it, 
and  wilfully  magnify  the  force  of  the  enemy, 
in  order  to  extenuate  the  guilt  and  the  dis 
grace  of  their  defeat. 

I  mean  not  here  to  say,  that  this  conquest 
is  to  be  obtained  always  by  mere  human 
strength  alone.  This  were  to  betray  the 
very  cause  of  Christianity  for  the  sake  of 
defending  one  of  its  duties.  Mere  human, 
strength  alone  can,  indeed,  on  some  occasions, 
when  properly  exerted,  do  great  things;  much 
greater  than  most  men  are  willing  to  ima 
gine.  This  is  evident  from  those  well- 
known  instances  of  heroic  virtue  in  the  hea 
then  world,  delivered  down  to  us  in  history, 
which  incontestibly  prove,  that  the  native 
dignity  of  virtue,  and  the  simple  efforts  of 
unenlightened  and  unassisted  reason,  aresowe- 
E  2  times 
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times  able  to  stand  the  shock  of  temptati 
in  the  most  delicate  and  trying  circumstam 
But  these  instances  are  very  rare;  to  be  foi 
only  among  some  few  men  of  elevated  sc 
and  improved  understandings  ;  and  are  ne 
mentioned  but  as  the  moral  prodigies  ; 
wonders  of  antiquity.  Had  man  been  2 
of  himself  "  to  overcome  the  world,  anc 
"  work  out  his  own  salvation,"  there  '. 
been  no  need  of  any  new  religion ;  G< 
grace  had  been  superfluous,  and  Christ 
died  in  vain.  But  the  gross  depravity 
mankind,  before  the  publication  of  the  G 
pel,  too  plainly  showed  the  weakness  of 
man  nature,  when  left  to  itself,  and  evin 
the  absolute  necessity  of  some  extraordin 
support.  To  give  us  this  support,  anc 
guide  our  steps  aright  amidst  the  snares  ; 
dangers  that  every  where  surround  us, 
Redeemer  came  from  heaven ;  and  it  is 
peculiar  glory  and  privilege  of  Christian 
that  it  is  the  only  religion  which  ever  die 
could  propose  sufficient  motives,  and  aff 
sufficient  helps,  to  fortify  its  disciples  agai 
the  allurements  of  sin,  and  to  keep  them  i 
spotted  from  the  world. 
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With  the  Deist,  then,  or  the  Atheist,  with 
him  that  professes  only  natural  religion,  or 
him  that  professes  none  at  all,  we  pretend 
not  to  contest  the  point ;  we  readily  allow 
temptation  to  be,  on  their  principles,  some 
times  irresistible,  and  must  leave  them  to  the 
hard  dominion  of  unbridled  passions,  and  the 
tumults  of  a  distempered  soul. 

But  to  him  who  believes  that  there  is  a 
God,  and  that  he  is  possessed  of  all  those 
attributes,  which  both  reason  and  Revelation 
ascribe  to  him,  there  cannot  be  the  least 
shadow  of  a  doubt  in  this  point,  if  he  does 
not  suffer  his  passions  to  throw  a  cloud  over 
his  understanding.  For,  can  he  seriously  be 
lieve  that  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom  has  given 
us  a  rule  for  the  direction  of  our  lives,  and 
yet  rendered  it  in  many  cases  absolutely  im 
possible  for  us  to  conform  to  that  rule  ?  Can 
he  persuade  himself  that  a  God  of  infinite 
mercy  and  goodness,  though  he  knows  the 
strength  of  his  creatures,  yet  exacts  what 
is  beyond  it,  and,  with  all  the  cruelty  of 
an  Egyptian  task- master,  demands  virtue, 
without  having  given  us  the  capacity  of  be 
ing  virtuous  ?  Can  he  suppose  that  a  Being 

E  3  of 
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of  infinite  justice,  first  compels  us  to  sin,  by 
the  strength  of  our  appetites,  and  then  pu 
nishes  the  wretched  sinner ;  that  he  is  at  once 
the  author  and  avenger  of  iniquity  ?  Can  he 
imagine  that  he  who  is  holiness  itself,  who 
as  the  text  expresses  it  cannot  be  tempted 
of  evil,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  even  to 
behold  it  without  indignation,  is  yet  capable 
of  tempting  others  to  what  he  himself  for 
bids  and  abhors  ?  Can  he,  in  fine,  bring 
himself  to  think,  that  the  precepts,  the  ex 
hortations,  the  promises,  the  threatenings  of 
the  Gospel,  are  all  a  mockery  and  insult  upon 
us,  setting  before  us  life  and  death,  good 
and  evil,  and  applying  to  us  as  free  agents 
and  accountable  beings,  when  at  the  same 
time  constitution  or  temptation  takes  from 
us  all  liberty  of  will,  and  necessarily  deter 
mines  us  to  a  course  of  vice  ?  This  were 
to  convert  the  gracious  Father  of  mankind 
into  a  frantic  and  capricious  tyrant  over  his 
wretched  creatures,  to  strip  him  of  his  best 
perfections,  to  make  vain  the  noblest  facul 
ties  of  man,  and  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of 
natural  as  well  as  revealed  religion ;  which 
is  surely  purchasing  a  little  self-defence  at 

much 
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much  too  high  a  price,  and  doubling  instead 
of  extenuating  our  guilt. 

Had  God  made  no  express  declarations  on 
this  point,  what  has  been  already  said  would 
be  abundantly  sufficient  to  decide  it.  But 
he  who*  well  knew  how  apt  men  are  to  de 
ceive  themselves  in  enquiries  of  this  nature, 
and  how  little  sometimes  the  most  conclusive 
arguments  avail  against  the  clamours  of  appe 
tite,  and  the  attractions  of.  pleasure,  did  not 
leave  so  important  a  truth  to  be  collected 
from  reason  only,  nor  trusted  the  strength 
of  our  understandings,  and  the  honesty  of  our 
hearts,  in  a  case  where  they  are  both  so  liable 
to  be  misled.  If  any  thing  is  clearly  and  ex 
pressly  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture,  it  is  this  ; 
that  we  want  not  the  means  of  subduing 
temptation,  if  we  will  but  make  use  of  them ; 
that  "  our  faith  will  enable  us  to  overcome 
"  the  world  ;  that  if  we  resist  the  devil  he 
"  will  flee  from  us ;  that  therefore,  whenever 
*'  we  fall,  it  is  entirely  our  own  fault,  our 
"  own  infirmity  ;  and  that  every  man  is  then 
"  only  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of 
*'  his  own  lusts  and  enticjed* ;"  of  his  own 

*  1  John  v.  4.     James  iv.  7.      Ib.  i.  14. 
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lusts,  properly  so  called  ;  not  those  passions 
and  appetites  which  God  gave  him,  but 
those  unreasonable  cravings  which  he  has 
himself  created  by  habitual  indulgence  and 
unnatural  provocations.  Nay,  in  order  to 
quiet  all  our  fears,  and  to  give  us  the  fullest 
satisfaction  on  this  head,  we  are  assured,  that 
God  will,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  "  help  our 
"  infirmities,  and  strengthen  us  with  might 
"  in  the  inner  man  ;  that  he  knovveth  how  to 
"  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptation  ;  and  if 
"  we  ourselves  cannot  Jfad  a  way  to  escape,  he 
"  will  make  us  one,  and  will  not  suffer  us  to 
"  be  tempted  (unless  we  are  determined  to 
*'  be  so)  above  what  we  are  able  to  bear*." 
After  such  strong  assurances  as  these,  by 
which  God  Almighty  stands  as  it  were  en- 
gagcd  to  befriend  us,  one  would  not  think  it 
possible  for  the  wit  of  man  to  call  in  question 
so  plain  a  truth,  as  that  of  curability,  with  the 
divine  assistance,  to  correct  constitution  and 
resist  temptation.  And  indeed  men  are  very 
ready  to  acknowledge  it  in  every  case  but 
their  own  ;  a  plain  proof  that  the  reason  why 
they  do  not  acknowledge  it  in  their  own  case 

*  Rom.  viii.  26.      Eph.  iii.  16.     2  Pet.  ii.  9.       1  Cor.  x.  13. 
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too,  is  not  because  they  want  evidence,  but 
because  they  want  honesty.    Every  one  thinks 
that  his  own   darling   passion  is  that  only 
insuperable  one  which  was  destined  to  reign 
over  the  heart  of  man,  and  readily  gives  up 
all  the  rest.     Believe  what  every  man  says  of 
himself,  and  there  is  not  a  temptation  but  is 
invincible  ;  believe  what  he  says  of  his  neigh 
bours,   and  there  is  none  but  may  be  easily- 
subdued.     Nay,  even  in  the  very  same  spe 
cies  and  degree  of  wickedness,  we  have  dif 
ferent  measures  of  judging  of  ourselves  and 
other  m--n.     If  our  brother  be  overtaken  in  a 
fault,  we  condemn  him  without  hesitation 
and   without   mercy,    though   he   has  per 
haps  all  the  infirmity   of  human  nature  to 
plead  in  his  behalf.     And  yet  we  can  calmly 
acquit  ourselves,  when   guilty   of  the  very 
same  crimes,   by  a  thousand  pretended  alle 
viations.     \Ve  form  distinctions  in  our  own 
favour  which  have  no  foundation  in  nature, 
we  find  out  particularities  in  our  situation 
which  escape  every  eye  but  our  own.     Al 
most  every  man,  in  spite  of  reason  and  expe 
rience,  will  flatter  himself,  that  there  is  some 
circumstance  or  other  peculiar  to  his  own 

case, 
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case,  which,  as   it   distinguishes  him  ,fr 
the  common  lot,  exempts  him  also  from 
common  guilt  of  other  men.     His  passi 
are    stronger,   his   governing    powers 
weaker,  or  the  temptation  that  assails  1 
more  violent  than  human  nature  ever  bei 
experienced.     Another  man,  perhaps,  mi 
have  come  off  victorious  in  the  conflict, 
as  for  himself,  he  is  so  unhappily  framed 

so  unluckilv  circumstanced,  that  he  find 

* 

in  vain  to  resist ;  he  finds  it  impossible 
oppose  a  conspiracy,  which  seems  forr 
against  his  virtue  by  every  thing  aroi 
him. 

Nothing  is  more  fatal,  and  at  the  sa 
time  nothing  more  common,  than  this  pi 
of  self-delusion.  It  is  for  this  reason  tl 
when  St.  Paul  is  endeavouring  to  strengtl 
the  Corinthians  against  the  trials  they  w 
exposed  to,  he  sets  out  with  assuring  th< 
"  that  no  temptation  had  taken  them 
"  such  as  was  common  to  man"  as  v 
knowing,  that  till  he  had  convinced  th 
of  this,  all  other  arguments  would  be  ir 
fectual.  To  men  possessed  with  this  opin 
of  uncommon  difficulties  in  their  situati 
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it  is  in  vain  to  allege  the  examples  of  those, 
who  have  successfully  struggled  against  the 
pleasures  or  persecution  of  the  world,  and 
fought  the  good  fight  with  glory.  The  an 
swer  is  always  at  hand :  They  were  not 
tempted  as  we  were,  or  they  would  have 
fallen  as  we  did.  ONE,  however,  we  are  sure 
there  was,  who  was  in  all  things  "  tempted 
"  like  as  we  are,  sin  only  excepted,"  and 
who  was  for  this  very  reason  tempted,  that 
his  disciples  and  soldiers  might  not  despair 
of  conquering  an  adversary,  whom  they  had 
seen  the  Captain  of  their  salvation  subdue 
before  them. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  us,  not  to  impose  upon  ourselves  by  false 
suppositions  of  some  uncommon  degree  of 
violence  in  the  temptations  that  befal  us,  or 
the  appetites  that  are  given  to  us.  There  are 
probably  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
who  are  in  as  trying  a  situation  as  ourselves; 
thousands  at  least  who  think  themselves  so ; 
and  have  therefore  full  as  good  a  claim  to  the 
plea  of  peculiarity  as  we  have ;  that  is,  in  fact, 
no  claim  at  all ;  for  what  is  common  to  so 
many,  can  be  peculiar  to  none.  Among  so 

great 
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great  a  number  in  similar  circumstances, 
some,  it  is  certain,  do  resist  the  solicitations 
that  assail  them  ;  and  if  we  are  not  equally 
successful,  it  is  only  because  we  are  not 
equally  vigilant  and  active.  Sacred  history 
(to  say  nothing  of  profane)  will  furnish  us 
with  numberless  examples  of  the  most  in 
vincible  integrity,  temperance,  and  fortitude, 
under  the  severest  trials,  under  every  possible 
disadvantage,  both  of  nature  and  situation, 
that  can  be  imagined.  What,  therefore,  has 
been  done  once,  may  be  done  again.  Hu 
man  nature  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  ages. 
Our  passions  are  not  stronger  than  those  of 
our  forefathers ;  our  difficulties  in  some  re 
spects  much  less  ;  our  natural  strength  and 
supernatural  assistances  to  the  full  as  great ; 
and  if  therefore  we  do  not  struggle  against 
the  world  as  effectually  as  they  did,  we  are 
left  without  excuse. 

But  if,  at  last,  men  will  be  convinced  by 
ho  experience  but  their  own,  to  their  own 
we  must  refer  them  ;  and  if  they  will  neither 
believe  the  testimony  of  man,  nor  the  pro 
mises  of  God,  they  will  at  least  believe  them 
selves,  and  give  credit  to  the  report  of  their 

own 
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own  hearts.  And  in  fact  may  we  not  appeal 
to  every  man's  own  breast,  whether  he  has 
not  actually,  on  certain  occasions,  resisted 
those  solicitations,  which  he  declares  are  not 
to  be  resisted;  whether  he  cannot  recollect  a 
time  when  a  regard  to  reputation,  to  interest, 
to  decency,  to  propriety,  or  some  other  ca 
sual  consideration,  has  repressed  the  violence 
of  his  predominant  passion,  when  most  ur 
gent  and  impetuous  ?  The  common  occur 
rences  of  life  make  this  absolutely  necessary; 
and  every  one  that  is  not  lost  to  all  sense  of 
honour  and  shame,  and  all  regard  to  external 
appearances,  must  confess  it  to  have  been  fre 
quently  the  case  with  himself.  How  often, 
for  instance,  does  the  presence  of  some  respec 
table  person  restrain  even  the  most  irritable 
man  alive  from  a  sudden  burst  of  passion, 
which  at  another  time,  and  under  the  same 
temptation  to  indulge,  he  would  have  declared 
it  was  impossible  to  control  ?  It  is  notorious 
that  men  can  mortify  their  strongest  passions 
when  they  please,  and  that  they  do  every  day 
forego  the  most  exquisite  gratifications,  from 
what  they  call  prudential  motives.  There  are 
not  any  more  importunate  appetites  in  man, 

than 
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than  those  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  yet,  what 
is  more  common  than,  for  the  sake  of  life 
and  health,  to  do  the  utmost  violence  to  both? 
Nay,  even  when  the  natural  rage  of  thirst 
is  still  further  exasperated  by  the  burn 
ings  of  a  fever,  yet,  if  such  abstinence  be 
deemed  necessary,  we  can  and  do  deny  tttese 
most  earnest  cravings  of  appetite,  and  in  this 
and  many  other  instances  undergo  far  greater 
torment  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  life  we 
must  part  with  at  last,  than  is  almost  ever 
necessary  for  securing  the  possession  of  life 
eternal. 

•  What  our  own  experience  teaches  us,  our 
own  consciences  confirm  to  us,  which,  by 
instantly  smiting  us  for  every  wicked  action, 
however  strongly  we  were  prompted  to  it  by 
nature,  or  solicited  by  temptation,  loudly 
intimate  to  us,  that  it  was  in  our  power  ta 
have  done  otherwise  ;  for  what  is  naturally 
impossible,  can  never  be  imputable,  either 
here  or  hereafter.  The  truth  is,  these  spe 
cious  pretences  of  ungovernable  passions  and 
invincible  temptations  cannot  stand  the  test 
even  at  the  partial  tribunal  of  our  own  hearts; 
and  how  then  shall  they  appear  before  that 

most 
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most  awful  and  impartial  one,    THE  JUDG 
MENT-SEAT  OP  GOD? 

Let  us  not,  then,  any  longer  delude  our 
selves,  and  affront  our  Maker,  by  throwing  all 
the  blame  of  our  misconduct  on  the  strength 
of  temptation  or  the  frailty  of  our  nature.  It 
is  enough  that  we  have  acted  wickedly  ;  let 
us  not  go  on  moreover,  "  to  charge  God 
*;*  foolishly."  Let  us  rather,  with  the  royal 
Psalmist,  "  confess  our  wickedness,  and  be 
'•*  sorry  for  our  sins."  A  casual  lapse,  or  a 
distressful  surprise,  God  may  and  will,  no 
doubt,  upon  our  sincere  repentance,  forgive ; 
but  a  cool  deliberate  defence  of  our  impiety, 
is  an  insult  upon  Heaven,  which  can  hope 
for  no  mercy.  To  accuse  our  constitution,  is 
to  accuse  the  author  of  that  constitution  ;  to 
say  WTC  are  by  any  means  compelled  to  sin,  is 
in  fact  to  say,  "  we  are  tempted  of  God  ;"  an 
assertion  not  only  repugnant  to  the  plainest 
declarations  of  scripture,  but  to  the  plainest 
dictates  of  common  sense.  It  is  not  God 
that  tempts,  but  man  that  will  be  tempted. 
It  is  not  by  God's  appointment,  but  by  man's 
own  negligence  and  supineness,  that  tempta 
tion  becomes  too  strong  for  his  virtue.  The 

growth 
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growth  of  the  passions  is  gradual,  and  may  be 
seasonably  checked  ;  the  approach  of  temp 
tation  is  visible,  and  may  be  easily  guarded 
against.  But,  instead  of  that,  we  generally  in 
vite  the  danger,  and  court  our  own  ruin  ;  we 
foster  up  some  favourite  appetite  by  constant 
indulgence,  and  then  mistaking,  wilfully  mis 
taking,  this  monstrous  production  of  habit 
for  the  genuine  child  of  nature,  very  disinge 
nuously  complain  of  our  passions  and  consti 
tutions.  We  see  the  enemy  of  our  salvation 
approaching  at  a  distance,  and,  instead  of 
preparing  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance,  or 
(what  is  generally  the  safest  way)  a  timely 
retreat,  we  either  sit  still  in  stupid  indolence 
and  suffer  ourselves  to  be  subdued,  or  we  run 
to  meet  the  destroyer  with  open  arms,  and 
make  haste  to  be  undone. 

That  some  men  are  by  nature  more  prone 
to  vice  than  others,  and  that  there  is  a  differ 
ence  in  the  original  frame  and  temperament 
of  our  minds,  as  there  certainly  is  in  that  of 
our  bodies,  is  not  perhaps  to  be  absolutely 
denied  ;  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  al 
lowed,  that  a  bad  constitution  of  mind,  as  well 
as  of  body,  may  by  proper  care  and  attention 

be 
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be  greatly  if  not  wholly  amended.  And,  as  it 
sometimes  happens  that  they  who  have  the 
weakest  and  m9st  distempered  frames,  by 
meansofan  exact  temperance  and  an  unshaken 
perserverance  in  rule  and  method,  outlive 
those  of  a  robuster  make  and  more  luxuriant 
health ;  so  there  are  abundant  instances, 
where  men  of  the  most  depraved  turn  of 
mind,  by  keeping  a  steady  guard  upon  their 
weak  parts,  and  gradually,  but  continually, 
correcting  their  defects,  "  going  on  from 
"  strength  to  strength,"  and  from  one  degree 
of  perfection  to  another,  have  at  length  ar 
rived  at  a  higher  pitch  of  virtue  than  those 
for  whom  nature  had  done  much-  more,  and 
who  would  therefore  do  but  little  for  them 
selves.  It  is  said  of  the  great  Athenian  phi 
losopher,  that  he  was  by  nature  the  very  re- 
Verse  of  all  those  virtues,  which  afterwards 
shone  so  conspicuous  in  his  conduct ;  that  he 
was  born  one  of  the  worst,  and-  lived  and 
died  one  of  the  best  of  men.  This  at  least  is 
certain,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  corrup 
tion  of  our  nature,  whatever  the  power  of 
pain  to  stagger  our  virtue,  or  of  pleasure  to 
seduce  it,  it  is  impossible  we  can  be  so 
VOL.  I.  F  formed, 
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formed,  or  so  situated  by  a  just  and  good  God, 
as  to  be  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  trans 
gressing  those  laws  which  he  has  laid  down 
for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct.  We  may 
rest  assured  that  he  will  give  us  powers,  either 
natural  or  supernatural,  to  balance  our  de 
fects.  In  the  common  trials  of  our  virtue, 
the  common  efforts  of  human  nature,  and 
the  common  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
will  be  able  to  support  us  :  "  if  any  temp- 
"  tation  take  us,  more  than  is  common  to 
"  man,"  God  will  send  us,  provided  we  de 
sire,  and  endeavour  to  deserve  it,  more  than 
common  assistance  ;  for  his  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  our  weakness,  and  we  may  in  this 
sense,  most  truly  say  with  the  apostle,  "  that 
"  when  we  are  weak  then  in  reality  are  we 
"  strong*." 

We  are  not,  however,  to  conclude  from 
hence,  that  God  will  deliver  us  out  of  temp 
tation  without  any  trouble  on  our  part.  As 
without  him  we  can  do  nothing,  so  neither 
•will  he  do  any  thing,  without  us.  His  grace 
is  not  intended  to  supersede,  but  to  co 
operate  with,  our  own  most  earnest  endea- 

*  2  Cor.  xii.  10. 
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vours  :  and  the  most  effectual  method  of 
securing  to  ourselves  the  Divine  assistance,  is 
to  make  a  speedy  and  vigorous  use  of  all 
those  means  with  which  we  are  furnished, 
for  working  out  our  salvation.  What  these 
means  are,  and  how  we  may  apply  them  to 
the  best  advantage,  will  be  considered  in  a 
separate  discourse. 


i-  2 
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LET   NO    MAN     SAY    WHEN    HE     IS    TEMPTED, 
I      AM       TEMPTED       OF       GOD  ;       FOR       GOD 
CANNOT    BE     TEMPTED     WITH     EVIL,     NEI- 
~THER   TEMPTETH    HE   ANY   MAN. 

TN  the  preceding  discourse  I  attempted  to 
show,  that  to  throw  all  the  blame  of  our 
vices  on  the  infirmity  of  our  natural  consti 
tution,  is  in  fact  to  say  that  we  are  "  tempted 
"  of  God ;"  that  this  indirect  accusation  of 
our  Maker  is  as  groundless  as  it  is  impious ; 
that  the  notion  of  ungovernable  passions  and 
irresistible  temptations,  contradicts  our  clear 
est  apprehensions  of  the  Divine  nature  and 
perfections,  the  most  express  declarations  of 
scripture,  the  testimony  of  past  ages,  and  even 

F3  our 
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our  own  daily  experience.  And,  although 
this  might  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  con 
viction  of  any  reasonable  man,  yet,  in  a  point 
of  such  great  importance,  I  shall  readily  be 
excused  for.  pursuing  the  same  subject  a  little 
further,  and  for  going  on  to  show,  not  only 
that  temptations  may  be  subdued,  but  how 
they  may  be  subdued  ;  what  those  means  are, 
in  short,  which  reason  and  religion  have  put 
into  our  hands,  for  combating  these  enemies 
of  our  salvation  ;  for  it  must  at  last  be 
owned,  that  the  most  effectual  way  of  proving 
any  end  to  be  attainable,  is  to  point  out  the 
path  that  leads  to  it. 

I.  The  first  step,  then,  towards  resisting 
temptations,  is  to  regulate  our  notions  ;  and 
before  we  can  hope  to  act  virtuously,  we  must 
learn  to  think  justly.     The  surprising  influ 
ence  which  worldly  allurements  have  over  our 
minds,  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
high  opinion  we  entertain  of  the  pleasures  or 
.advantages  they  set  before  us.     That  restless 
-power   of    the     mind,    THE    IMAGINATION, 
,"  which  is  "  only  evil  continually*,"  is  for 
• 

*  Gen.  yi,  5. 
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ever  leading  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth ; 
and,  by  raising  up  before  us  certain  visionary 
scenes  of  happiness,  so  excites  our  expecta 
tions,  and  inflames  our  desires,  that  we  wait 
with  impatience  for  an  opportunity  of  grati 
fying  them,  and  are  very  easily  induced  to 
pursue,  and  to  seize  with  eagerness,  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  with  so 
much  pleasure. 

We  must  therefore  keep  a  steady  eye  on 
this  licentious  wanderer,  and  never  suffer  it 
to  fix  our  attention  so  long  on  improper  ob 
jects,  as  to  delude  us  into  a  false  opinion  of 
their  excellence,  and  an  insatiable  desire  to 
attain  them,  as  indispensably  necessary  to 
our  happiness. 

Had  the  wretched  Ahab,  when  he  was 
struck  with  the  beauty  and  the  convenience  of 
Naboth's  vineyard,  called  in  a  little  timely 
reflection,  and  a  little  common  sense  to  his 
aid  ;  had  he  for  one  moment  represented  to 
himself  the  folly  of  supposing,  that  the  ac 
quisition  of  a  few  acres  of  land  could  add  any 
thing  to  the  real  comfort  of  a  man  who  was 
already  in  possession  of  a  kingdom,  and  of 
every  enjoyment  that  regal  power  could  com- 
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mand,  he  might,  in  this  instance  at  least,  have 
escaped  that  heavy  load  of  guilt  and  misery 
which  he  and  the  vile  partner  of  his  throne 
and  of  his  crimes,  brought  down  upon  their 
own  heads.  But  the  proximity  of  this  vine 
yard  to  his  own  house  had,  among  other  cir 
cumstances,  captivated  his  fancy;  and,  instead 
of  resisting  the  first  impression,  and  bringing 
his  silly  passion  to  the  bar  of  reason,  he  in 
dulged  and  cherished  it,  till  he  began  to  think 
it  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  live  with 
out  that  favourite  spot,  which  he  wanted,  it 
seems,  for  a  garden  of  herbs*.  Unable  to  ac 
complish  this  important  purpose,  "  he  laid 
"  him  down  on  his  bed  and  turned  away  his 
"  face,  and  would  eat  no  breadf."  This 
heavy  affliction,  however,  was  soon  removed. 
His  wife  gave  him,  as  she  had  promised,  the 
vineyard,  which  she  purchased  by  a  murder, 
and  he  went  down,  with  joy  to  take  possession 
of  it.  But  his  joy,  as  is  commonly  the  case 
with  such  triumphant  sinners,  was  of  very 
short  duration.  He  was  met  on  the  very  spot 
with  that  severe  rebuke,  to  which  his  own 

*  1  Kiugs  xxi.  2.  f  Ib.  ver.  4. 
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conscience  must  have  given  irresistible  force. 
««  Hast  thou  killed,  and  also  taken  possession  ? 
«  — Thus  saith  the  Lord,  in  the  place  where 
"  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall  dogs 
"  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine*." 

Let  this  memorable  example  teach  us,  as 
well  it  may,  not  to  allow  our  imaginations  to 
overbear  our  judgments  ;  not  to  give  more 
importance  to  the  objects  of  our  wishes  than 
their  real  intrinsic  worth  deserves  ;  not  to 
persuade  ourselves,  in  short,  as  we  are  but  too 
apt  to  do,  that  the  whole  happiness  of  our 
lives  depends  on  the  possession  of  the  merest 
trifles.  To  secure  ourselves  against  this  fatal 
error,  let  us  learn  to  look  on  things  in  that 
true  unerring  light  in  which  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  holds  them  out  to  us  ;  and  in  estimat 
ing  the  value  of  earthly  enjoyments,  let  us  be 
careful  to  consider,  not  merely  the  present 
pleasure  or  profit  attending  them,  but  every 
diminishing  or  debasing  circumstance  which 
naturally  belongs  to  them  ;  the  shortness  of 
their  duration,  the  pains  it  generally  costs  us 
to  obtain  them*  the  substantial  happiness  of 
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which  they  frequently  deprive  us  :  and  the 
shame,  ignominy,  remorse,  and  misery, 
which  almost  constantly  succeed  to  the  in 
dulgence  of  every  guilty  passion.  If  all  these 
appendages  are  not  taken  into  the  account, 
we  shall  make  but  a  very  unfair  and  imperfect 
estimate;  and  if  they  are,  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  our  setting  too  high  a  value  upon 
worldly  gratifications. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  that  when  St.  Paul  is 
arming  his  Christian  soldier  for  this  very  com 
bat  against  sinful  propensities  and  allure 
ments,  the  first  direction  he  gives  him,  is,  to 
have  his  loins  girt  about  with  truth*  ;  that 
s,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  conflict  by 
strengthening  and  confirming  his  mind  with 
true  Gospel  notions  of  the  world  and  its. 
enjoyments.  This  he  will  always  find  to 
be  one  of  the  strongest  barriers  against  the 
inroads  of  vice,  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  to  confine  his  passions  within  their  due 
bounds,  and  to  restrain  him  from  those  im 
moral  principles  and  irregular  practices  which 
are  the  most  certain  consequences  of  wrong 
opinions. 

*  Ephes.  vi.  14. 
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II.  When  our  notions  are  thus  regulated, 
our  desires  will  of  course  be  much  abated  ; 
for  they  are  generally  proportioned  to  the 
supposed  value  of  the  desired  object.  But  in 
order  more  effectually  to  break  and  subdue 
them,  we  must  inure  them  to  an  early  obedi 
ence,  and  a  patient  submission  to  restraint. 
The  man  of  the  world  affirms,  that  tempta 
tions  are  irresistible  ;  and  so  indeed  he  may 
sometimes  find  them  ;  but  it  is  only  because 
they  meet  with  inflamed  appetites,  and  desires 
made  untractable  by  habitual  indulgence. 
Let  the  same  solicitations  assault  a  man  with 
the  same  natural  inclinations,  but  humbled 
and  chastised  by  an  early  discipline,  and  these 
•formidable  assailants  shall  become  weak  and 
impotent  things  ;  and  we  shall  plainly  see  the 
difference  between  one  who  seeks  all  occa 
sions  to  excite  and  exasperate  his  passions, 
and  one  who  takes  every  opportunity  to 
check  and  to  control  them.  It  is  indeed 
our  misfortune,  that,  for  the  first  part  of  our 
lives,  we  are  almost  entirely  under  the  domi 
nion  of  our  natural  appetites  and  desires  ; 
which  have  therefore  the  advantage  of  mak 
ing  the  earliest  impressions  upon  the  mind, 

and 
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and  gaining  an  ascendancy  over  us  before  the 
light  of  reason,  or  the  more  glorious  light  of 
Revelation,  breaks  in  upon  the  soul.  And 
it  is  never  to  be  enough  lamented,  that  they 
who  have  the  first  care  of  our  persons,  and 
who  ought  to  train  up  the  soul  to  habits  of 
self-government,  by  seasonable  denials  and 
well-judged  severities ;  that  these,  I  say, 
through  ignorance,  inattention,  or  ill-timed 
tenderness,  too  often  betray  that  most  im 
portant  trust.  By  indulging  every  fro  ward 
wrish,  every  wayward  humour  of  the  infant 
mind,  they  frequently  sow  deep  in  our  hearts 
the  seeds  of  vice ;  and  cherish,  instead  of 
checking,  those  turbulent  desires,  which,  first 
trying  their  strength  in  trifling,  and  there 
fore  disregarded  instances,  afterwards  break 
out  into  the  most  mischievous  excesses,  to 
the  disturbance  of  our  own  happiness  and  the 
peace  of  mankind.  It  will  therefore  require 
some  assiduity  and  address  to  correct  this 
unhappy  defect  of  our  constitution,  and  the 
still  more  unhappy  consequences  of  our  edu 
cation.  We  must  watch  the  first  motions, 
and  suppress  the  first  risings  of  our  irregular 
desires.  We  must,  from  the  moment  that 

reason 
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reason  takes  the  reins  into  her  hands,  assert 
her  natural  sovereignty  over  the  soul,  and,by 
a  timely  and  vigorous  display  of  her  power, 
strike  a  terror  into  her  seditious  subjects,  and 
awe  them  at  once  into  submission.  We  must 
be  daily  confirming  her  superiority,  by  exert 
ing  it  on  all  occasions,  and  making  use  even 
of  the  slightest  advantages  over  the  passions. 
For  every  victory  of  reason  over  appetite, 
however  inconsiderable  in  itself,  yet  by  ani 
mating  the  one,  and  dispiriting   the  other, 
adds  new  strength  to  the  mind  ;  and  insensi 
bly  habituates  it  to  resist  the  strongest  soli 
citations  that  can  assail  our  virtue. 

It  is  with  this  view,  and  this  only,  that 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  so  wrarmly  and  so  wisely 
recommends  to  us,  the  much-neglected  du 
ties  of voluntary  mortification  and  self -denial. 
Christianity  is  of  too  tender  and  compassion 
ate  a  turn,  to  delight  in  the  misery  of  its  dis 
ciples,  or  to  take  an  ill-natured  pleasure  in 
thwarting  our  inclinations,  and  counteract 
ing  our  nature.  It  never  enjoins  a  hardship 
merely  to  see  how  well  we  can  bear  it,  but  in 
order  to  prepare  us  for  some  greater  trial 
which  we  must  necessarily  undergo.  Our 
blessed  Lord  well  knew  what  was  in  man, 

and 
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and  what  kind  of  management  was  the  pro- 
perest  for  him.  He  knew,  that  if  we  never 
denied  our  passions  before  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  they  would  not  be  denied  when  it 
was  so;  and  that,  unless  we  strengthened  the 
governing  powers  of  the  soul,  by  frequently 
exercising  their  authority  in  lesser  matters, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  it  in  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law. 

\\hen  therefore  we  are  commanded  in 
scripture,  "  to  deny  ourselves  ;  to  take  up 
"  our  cross  and  follow  Christ ;  to  mortify 
"  our  members  which  are  on  the  earth  ;  to 
"  beware  of  conforming  to  the  world  ;  to 

O  ' 

"  pluck  out  a  right  eye,  or  cut  off  a  right 
"  hand  that  offends  us*,"  these  expressions  do 
by  no  means  imply  what  some  have  chosen  to 
infer  from  them  ;  that  we  are  to  renounce  the 
world,  and  all  its  pleasures,  employments, 
connections,  and  concerns  ;  to  bury  ourselves 
in  cloisters  or  deserts  ;  to  forego  every  thing 
that  is  cheerful  or  agreeable  to  our  nature,  and 
consume  our  whole  life  in  solitude,  absti 
nence,  devotion,  and  unremitting  austerity. 
This  is  an  idea  of  our  religion  which  nothing 
but  the  strangest  misconception  of  it  by  its 

*  Luke  ix.  23.  Col.  iii.  5.  Rom.  xii.  2.     Matt.  v.  29,  30. 
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friends,  or  the  grossest  misrepresentation  of  it 
by  its  enemies,  could  possibly  have  suggested. 
According  to  the  fairest  and  most  established 
rules  of  interpretation,  when  applied  to  the 
strong  figurative  language  of  the  Orientals, 
these  phrases,  and  many  others  of  the  like  im 
port  in  the  sacred  writings,  mean  nothing 
more  than  (what  every  wise  moralist  must 
approve,  and  every  man  of  experience  must 
know  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preser 
vation  of  our  virtue  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt 
world)  a  constant  habit  of  vigilance,  circum 
spection,  and  self-government;  a  cautious 
and  jealous  attention  to  the  movements  of 
our  minds  and  the  progress  of  our  passions ; 
a  discreet  and  sober,  not  a  criminal  and  un 
bounded  conformity  to  the  world ;  a  renuncia 
tion  of  ourselves,  that  is,  of  all  selfish  and  sordid 
views  that  interfere  with  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  every  religious  obligation:  a  strict 
abstinence  from  all  irregular  and  immoral 
gratifications,  without  either  declining  any  of 
the  duties,  or  sullenly  withdrawing  from  the 
harmlessenjoyments,conveniencies,and  com 
forts  of  social  life.  It  is  true,  in  short,  that 
an  exact,  or,  if  you  please,  rigorous  discipline, 

is 
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is  required  of  every  man,  who  enlists  under 
the  banners  of  the  cross.  "  He  must  en- 
"  dure  hardness,  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
"  Christ*."  And  although  this  has  been  made 
a  frequent  topic  of  ridicule,  or  of  complaint, 
among  those  who  call  themselves  philoso 
phers,  and  has  been  represented  as  a  grievous 
burthen  too  heavy  for  human  nature  to  sup 
port  ;  yet  this  moral  discipline  of  the  soul  is 
grounded  on  the  same  reasons,  and  justifiable 
on  the  same  principles,  as  that  strict  military 
discipline,  to  which  it  is  frequently  compared 
in  scripture ;  and  which  every  wise  com 
mander  finds  it  necessary  to  exact  and  to 
maintain  among  his  soldiers.  It  may  appear 
to  them  sometimes  harsh  and  severe,  but  it 
leads  to  order,  ease,  security,  and  victory.  The 
case  is  the  same  in  our  Christian  warfare. 
Every  restraint  which  the  Gospel  imposes  on 
us  tends  ultimately  to  make  our  "  yoke  easy 
"  and  our  burthen  light,"  and  its  very  cruel 
ties,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  are  in  fact  ten 
der  mercies.  We  must  therefore  submit  with 
patience  to  the  sacrifices  it  demands  from  us, 
and  we  shall  be  amply  repaid  for  the  transient 

*  2  Tim.  ii.  3. 
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uneasiness  which  at  first  perhaps  they  may 
give  us.  We  must,  in  compliance  with  its 
injunctions,  not  only  abstain  from  those  lusts 
which  "  openly  war  against  the  soul*,"  but, 
like  them  who  strive  for  the  mastery  in  the 
combat  or  the  race,  must  be  "temperate  in  all 
"  thingsf  ;"  must  train  up  ourselves  for  the 
good  fight  of  faith  by  frequent  preparatory 
exercises,  must  "  keep  the  body  under,  and 
"  bring  it  into  subjection  J"  by  timely  pre 
cautions,  and  judicious  restraints,  that,  when 
temptation  calls  upon  us  for  the  trial  of  our 
virtue,  our  desires  may  be  found  patient  of 
control,  and  able  to  support  a  disappoint 
ment. 

III.  There  are  two  extremes  to  be  equally 
avoided  in  our  moral  conduct,  because,  though 
opposite  to  each  other,  they  may  prove  equal 
ly  fatal  to  our  virtue  ;  a  too  high  opinion  of 
our  adversary's  strength,  or  a  too  great  confi 
dence  in  our  own.  If  once  we  are  persuaded 
that  all  resistance  is  vain,  we  shall  never  call 
forth  the  strength  that  God  has  put  into  our 
hands,  but  tamely  give  ourselves  up  on  the 

*  1  Pet.  ii.  11 ,        f  1  Cor.  ix,  25.        £  Ib.  i«.  2/. 
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first  appearance  of  danger  ;  or  if,  on  the  con 
trary,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  no  resistance  is 
necessary,  "a  sudden  destruction"  shall  come 
upon  us  unawares,  and  we  shall  fall  into  what 
may  be  properly  called  "  our  own  mischief." 
To  steer  then  discreetly  between  these  two 
opposite  points,  is  what  demands  our  utmost 
care  and  attention.  We  must,  on  the  one 
hand,  possess  ourselves  with  a  proper  sense  of 
our  own  natural  resources,  a  firm  trust  in 
God's  supernatural  assistance,  and  a  thorough 
conviction  that  our  endeavours,  if,  honestly 
and  earnestly  exerted,  "  shall  not  be  in  vain 
"  in  the  Lord ;"  and  on  the  other,  from  a 
due  consciousness  of  our  own  weakness  and 
corruption,  neglect  no  precaution  in  our 
power,  nor  wantonly  or  heedlessly  expose 
ourselves  to  unnecessary  danger.  This 
indeed  is  the  more  common  error  of  the  two, 
and  therefore  to  be  the  more  carefully  guarded 
against.  Men  are  much  more  apt  to  have  too 
high,  than  too  low,  an  opinion  of  their  own 
fortitude,  and  so  fall  through  want,  rather 
than  excess,  of  caution.  It  will,  therefore, 
generally  be  the  safest  way  to  distrust  our 
own  courage  and  resolution,  and  to  avoid 

rather 
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rather  than  to  provoke  temptation ;  for  we 
may  often  save  ourselves  by  a  timely  retreat, 
when  we  should  have  made  but  a  weak  and 
inglorious  defence. 

It  is  indeed  always  our  own  fault  if  ever 
we  find  ourselves  beset  with  solicitations, 
which  prove  too  strong  for  our  virtue.  We 
may  generally  recollect  a  time,  when,  if  we 
had  but  exerted  the  least  resolution,  they  must 
have  vanished  before  us.  But  we  indolently 
give  way  to  one  wrong  compliance  after  ano 
ther,  which  we  might  easily  have  resisted  at 
first ;  and  then,  when  it  is  too  late  to  exert  the 
strength  which  our  Maker  has  given  us,%we 
boldly  reproach  him  with  having  given  us 
none  at  all.  There  is,  in  short,  a  point  at 
which  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  stop  ;  but 
if,  through  a  fatal  negligence,  or  a  false  secu 
rity,  we  let  that  opportunity  slip ;  if  we  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  drawn  a  little  further,  and 
still  a  little  further  on,  whatever  snares  we 
may  afterwards  be  entangled  in,  we  can  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  being  surprised  by 
stratagem,  or  overcome  by  superior  force. 

IV.  But  in  order  to  guard  against  tempta 
tion  still  more  effectually,  take  unto  you,  my 
G  2  brethren, 
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brethren,    the  SHIELD  OF  FAITH*;  for  this, 
as  St.  John  assures  you,  "  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh    the   world,  even    our   faitrrf." 
And  the  apostle  might  well  promise  these 
great  things   of  faith,  since  it  is  this  which 
supplies  us  with  one  of  the  principal  things 
we  want,  a  counterpoise  to  the  pleasures  and 
the  interests  of  this  life.     For  by  faith  is  here 
meant  a  firm,  a  rational,  and  a  vital  belief  of 
the  being  of  God,  of  the  religion  taught  by 
Christ,  and  the  .truth  of  his  promises  and  his 
threatenings  as  declared  in  the  Gospel ;  a  per 
suasion  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  through 
his  blessed  Son,  "  a  rewarderof  all  those  that 
"  diligently  seek  him  J."     It  is  this  persua 
sion,  and  this  only,  which  in  certain  circum 
stances  can  preserve  our  integrity  and  our  in 
nocence  unshaken.     When  this  world,  as  it 
sometimes  happens,  spreads  before  us  on  a 
sudden  its  most  powerful  allurements  and 
ad  vantages,  and  every  thing  conspires  to  make 
them  operate  with  their  full  force  upon  the 
heart;  what  is  there  that  can  destroy  the  in 
fluence  of  such  dangerous  attractions,  and  res- 
cue  us  from  present  ruin  ?    Can  honour,  can 

*  Eph.  vi.  10.         f  I  Jplm  y.  %         $  Heb.  ii.  G. 
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interest,  can  reputation,  or  those  most  watch 
ful  natural  guardians  of  our  virtue,  pride  and 
shame  ?  These,  alas,  whatever  they  may  do  in 
some  trifling  instances,  are  found  to  be  weak 
and  slender  ties,  "  as  flax  burnt  with  fire*," 
when  opposed  to  the  violence  of  some  pas 
sions,  and  the  shock  of  some  temptations. 
It  is  here  then  faith  steps  in  to  our  relief, 
and  interposes,  between  us  and  danger,  that 
HEAVENLY  SHIELD,  which  is  proof  against 
all  assailants,  or,  to  use  the  more  forcible  and 
expressive  language  of  scripture,  "  where- 
"  with  we  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the 
"  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  onef ."  Of  this 
every  sincere  believer  may  have,  whenever  he 
pleases,  experimental  conviction.  For  if  he 
will  but  frequently  and  seriously  meditate  on 
those  awful  doctrines  which  the  Christian 
revelation  sets  before  him ;  that  there  is  a 
Moral  Governor  of  the  universe,  infinite  in 
wisdom,  justice,  power,  and  holiness ;  that 
in  his  presence  we  continually  live  and  act ; 
that  his  all-seeing  eye  is  constantly  fixed 
upon  us,  "  is  about  our  bed,  and  about  our 
"  path,  and  spieth  out  all  our  ways  ;"  that 

*  Judges  xv.  14.  f  Eph.  vi,  16. 
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there   is  not  so  much  as  "  a  word  in  our 
"  mouth,  or  a  thought  in  our  heart,  but  he 
"  knoweth  it  altogether* ;"  that,  when  the 
glory  of  this  world  has  passed  away,  there 
will  be  a  general  resurrection  to  another,   a 
future  state  of  existenqe,  a  most  solemn  day 
of  retribution  ;  that  our  great  Judge  will  then 
require  a  strict  account  of  all  our  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions,  and  •will  make  it  known 
to  the  whole  world,  that,  "  verily  there  is  a 
"  reward  for  the  righteous,  doubtless  there  is 
"  a  God  that  judgeth  the  earth'f :"  if,   I  say, 
the  sincere  Christian  will  but  take  care,  by 
frequent  meditation  and  recollection,  to  im 
press  a  deep  sense  of  these  momentous  truths 
upon   his  soul,  and  render  them  familiar  to 
his  thoughts,  he  will  by  degrees  so  increase 
his  faith,  and  so  accustom  himself  to  this  train 
of  reflections,  that  the   moment  temptation 
assaults  him,  they  will   habitually  and  me 
chanically  recur  to  his   mind ;  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  a  future  world  will  in 
stantly  present  themselves  to  his  view ;    the 
fear  of  the  Lord  will  come  upon  him,  and  he 
will  say  with  the  patriarch  on  a  like  occasion, 

*  Psalm  cxxxix.  3,  4.  f  Psalm  Iviii.  11. 
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"  how  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and 
"  sin  against  God*  ?" 

V.  There  is  still  one  thing  more  remain 
ing,    which,    though    occasionally    touched 
upon  before,  is  of  such  great  importance  as 
to  require  in  this  place  a  distinct  considera 
tion,  since  without  it  all  our  other  resources 
will  be  ineffectual,  and  that  is  the  assist 
ance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit.      To  our  great 
comfort  we  are  assured,   that  although  the 
powers  of  our  own  weak  and  corrupt  nature 
may  frequently  be   insufficient  to  carry  us 
successfully  through  the  difficulties  we  have 
to  encounter,  yet  the  grace  of  God  will  be  at 
all  times,  and  in  the  greatest  exigencies,  suf 
ficient  for  usf.      This  divine  and  powerful 
instrument  of  our  deliverance  is,  as  we  are 
informed,  always  to  be  obtained  by  prayer. 
"  Our   heavenly  Father  will  give  his  Holy 
"  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him.     Whatsoever 
"  we  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  we  shall  re- 
"  ceivej."     But  then  it  is  not  in  time  of 
need  only  we  must  "  seek  the  Lord  ;"  in  the 
moment  of  danger  we  maybe  reduced  to  such 

*  Gen.  xxxix.  9.  f  2  Cor.  xii.  9. 
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straits  that  nothing  but  a  miracle  can  save  us. 
We  must  therefore  make  God  our  friend  long 
before,  and  provide  against  the  evil  day  while 
it  is  yet  afar  off,  and  all  seems  peace  and  se 
curity  around  us.  His  Holy  Spirit  is  not  to 
be  made  subservient  to  a  present  purpose,  to 
be  invoked  in  our  necessity,  and  slighted  in 
time  of  safety ;  he  must  either  abide  con 
stantly  with  us,  or  for  ever  remain  a  stranger 
to  us.  It  is  not  an  occasional  ejaculation, 
vented  by  accident,  or  extorted  by  fear,  that 
will  bring  him  down  from  heaven  ;  it  is  only 
upon  repeated  solicitations,  and  a  due  pre 
paration  for  his  reception,  that  this  Divine 
guest  will  condescend  to  take  up  his  abode 
with  us.  We  are,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it 
in  his  strong  manner  of  speaking,  "  to  pray 
"  always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication, 
"  and  watch  thereunto  with  all  perseve- 
"  ranee*."  And  this  will  not  only  draw 
down  upon  us  a  plentiful  effusion  of  divine 
grace,  but  improve  and  confirm  our  own  in 
ternal  strength ;  will  engage  our  attention, 
excite  our  industry,  increase  our  caution,  and 
even  suggest  to  us  every  human  means  of  deli- 
*  Eph.  vi.  18. 
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verance.  For  prayer  has  of  itself  a  natural  ten 
dency  to  obtain  its  own  purposes,  and  we  grow 
insensibly  better  whilst  we  wish  to  be  so. 

It  is,  in  short,  on  our  own  vigilance,  cir 
cumspection,  and  self-discipline,  added  to  our 
most  earnest  prayers  for  the  Divine  assist 
ance,  that  all  our  virtue  here,  and  all  our 
happiness  hereafter,  through  the  merits  of 
our  Redeemer,  entirely  depend.  If  a  man 
will  throw  himself  in  the  way  of  danger, 
and  venture  to  the  very  brink  of  vice  ;  if  he 
ivill  suffer  his  thoughts  to  wander,  or  dwell 
upon  improper  objects  ;  if  he  knows  his  weak 
parts,  and  yet  leaves  them  without  defence  ; 
if  he  sees  a  growing  appetite,  and  instead  of 
checking,  seeks  every  opportunity  to  feed  arid 
to  inflame  it;  if  he  confines  his  views  to  pre 
sent  enjoyments,  nor  ever  spends  a  thought 
upon  futurity  ;  if,  in  fine,  he  lives  without 
God  in  the  world,  without  any  awe  of  his 
presence,  any  trust  in  his  assistance,  or  any 
fear  of  his  judgments,  he  must  expect  that 
the  slightest  temptations  will  get  the  better 
of  his  virtue,  already  half  subdued. 

But  if,  on   the  contrary,  he  sets  himself 
seriously  and  in  earnest  to  search  out  and  to 

correct 
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correct  his  infirmities;  if  he  flies  at  the  first 
approach  of  temptation,  and  takes  alarm  at 
the  most  distant  intimation  of  danger ;  if  he 
curbs  that  busy  dangerous  power,  the   ima 
gination  ;  "  if  he  keeps  his  heart  with  all  di- 
"  ligence*,"  and  guards  the  issues  of  life;  if, 
as  the  apostle  advises,  he  takes  unto  him  THE 
SHIELD  OF   FAITH,  opposing  the  joys  of  hea 
ven  to  the   pleasures  of  sin,  and  having  less 
regard  to  a  present  gratification  than  the  fu 
ture  recompence  of  reward  ;  above  all,  if  he 
never  ceases  importuning  the  throne  of  Grace 
for  the  assistance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  to  pu 
rify  his  soul,  invigorate  his  resolutions,  and 
support  him  under  all  the  difficulties  and  dis 
couragements  of  his  Christian  warfare ;  he 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  whatever  may  be 
his  constitution,  whatever  the  nature  or  degree 
of  the  temptations  he  is  exposed  to,  not  all 
the  powers  of  darkness  shall  be  able  to  pre 
vail  against  him.     Though  he  may  perhaps 
accidentally  fall,  yet  he  shall  "  never  be  cast 
(t  away  ;  for  the  Lord  upholdeth  him  with 
"  his  handf." 

*  Prov.  iv.  23.  f  Psalm  xxxvii.  24. 
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AND  THESE  SHALL  GO  AWAY  INTO  EVER 
LASTING  PUNISHMENT  :  BUT  THE  RIGH 
TEOUS  INTO  LIFE  ETERNAL. 

HT^HIS  is  one  among  numberless  other 
passages  in  holy  writ,  in  which  a  future 
judgment,  and  an  eternal  state  of  existence 
hereafter,  are  clearly  and  positively  announced 
to  us  ;  and  it  is  from  these  declarations  of 
the  Gospel,  and  these  only,  that  we  derive 
the  certain  expectation  of  immortal  life.  To 
pretend,  therefore,  as  some  have  done,  that 
we  had  already  sufficient  notices  of  this  im 
portant  truth  from  the  light  of  nature,  and 
that  the  conviction,  produced  by  these  notices, 

is 
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is  so  complete  as  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  any  further  information,  is  to  give  nature 
a  degree  of  merit,  to  which  she  is  far  from 
having  any  just  pretensions,  and  to  make  a 
very  ungrateful  return  for  the  invaluable  ad 
vantages  we  have  received,  in  this  and  many 
other  respects,  from  the  Revelation  made  by 
Christ.  But  yet  to  assert,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  natural  religion  gives  us  not  the  smallest 
ground  to  hope  that  we  shall  survive  the 
grave,  and  that  every  argument  for  it,  ex 
cept  those  which  Scripture  supplies,  is  per 
fectly  vain  and  nugatory,  and  unworthy  of  the 
least  regard,  is  surely  running  into  another 
extreme,  no  less  destitute  of  foundation,  and 
no  less  hurtful  in  its  consequences,  than  the 
former*.  The  natural  and  moral  evidences 
of  another  life  after  this,  though  confessedly 
inferior,  very  greatly  inferior  in  authority 
and  force  to  those  of  Revelation,  yet  un 
doubtedly  have  their  proper  weight  and  use  ; 

'  *  It  has  been  very  justly  observed,  that  some  writers,  by 
exalting  the  powers  of  reason,  in  matters  of  religion,  too  high, 
have  destroyed  the  necessity  of  Revelation  ;  and  others,  by  de 
grading  them  too  low,  have  risqued  the  reasonableness  of  it. 
Div.  Leg.  vol.  ii.'p.  26." 

and 
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and  to  depreciate  their  just  value,  and  sink 
them  as  much  as  possible  in  the  estimation  of 
mankind,  is  to  do  no  real  service  (although 
there  may  have  been  a  sincere  intention  of 
doing  it)  to  the  cause  of  Christianity ;  which 
has  no  need,  in  this  or  in  any  other  instance, 
to  rise  on  the  ruins  of  human  reason.  On  the 
contrary,  it  disdains  not  to  receive  reason  as 
its  friend  and  ally,  and  occasionally  to  eluci 
date  and  confirm  both  its  doctrines  and  its 
precepts,  by  such  collateral  arguments  as  that 
faculty  is  capable  of  supplying.  In  the  pre 
sent  case  more  especially,  the  consideration  of 
a  future  state  is  a  subject  so  full  of  comfort 
and  satisfaction,  that  the  mind  of  man  must 
necessarily  love  to  dwell  upon  it ;  must  wish 
to  contemplate  it  in  every  point  of  view  ;  to 
examine  it  in  every  light,  wrhether  natural  or 
revealed  ;  to  let  in  conviction  from  every 
quarter  ;  and  must  be  soothed  and  delighted 
to  find,  that  so  important  an  article  of  belief, 
on  which  so  much  depends  both  in  this  life 
and  the  next,  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the 
natural  sentiments  of  the  human  heart,  and 
the  justest  conclusions  of  the  human  under 
standing.  This  must  be  the  case,  even  with 

the 
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the  sincerest  believers.  But  there  are  some 
also  (as  is  but  too  well  known)  in  every 
Christian  country,  who  are  not  believers,  and 
yet  profess  to  receive,  on  the  principles  of 
natural  religion,  the  doctrine  of  another  life, 
and  a  day  of  recompence.  Now,  no  one,  I 
think,  would  wish  to  deprive  even  these  of 
their  persuasion,  on  whatever  grounds  it  rests, 
that  they  are  formed  for  immortality,  and 
that  they  are  responsible  for  their  conduct 
here,  at  the  bar  of  their  Creator  hereafter. 
There  are  other  unbelievers  (for  they  are  di 
vided  into  many  different  sects)  who,  though 
not  yet  convinced  of  a  future  state  of  exis 
tence,  are  willing  to  listen  to  the  natural 
and  moral  evidences  in  its  favour,  and  to 
no  others.  These,  surely,  it  is  of  great  im 
portance,  both  to  society  and  to  themselves, 
to  bring,  if  possible,  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  future  retribution.  This  acknowledg 
ment  will,  even  on  their  own  principles, 
bind  them  down  to  a  course  of  action  very 
different  from  that  which  a  contrary  persua 
sion  would  have  been  apt  to  produce  ;  and 
will,  moreover,  in  all  probability,  pave  the 
way  for  their  entire  belief  of  a  religion  which 

they 
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they  will  find  so  perfectly  harmonizing  with 
their  favourite  oracle,  Reason,  in  this  most 
interesting  point,  and  which  professes  to  give 
them  the  most  authentic  information  con 
cerning  that  unseen  world,  the  reality  of 
which  they  already  admit  to  have  been 
proved*. 

Whereas  if,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  view 
of  converting  the  infidel  to  Christianity,  and 
impressing  him  with  a  high  sense  of  its  dig 
nity  and  importance,  you  set  out  with  assur 
ing  him  that  reason  gives  us  not  the  slightest 
hope  of  immortality ;  that  soul  and  body 
perish  together  in  the  grave,  but  are  both 
raised  to  life  again  at  that  general  resurrec 
tion  which  the  Gospel  promises  ;  he  will  as 
sent  probably,  without  scruple,  to  the  for 
mer  part  of  your  proposition,  but  will  never 
be  persuaded,  on  the  sole  authority  of  a  Reve 
lation  which  he  rejects,  to  listen  to  the  con 
cluding  part. 

It  may  therefore  contribute  not  a  little, 
both  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Christian,  and 

*  That  fundamental  doctrine  of  religion  (a  future  state) 
would,  if  believed,  open  and  dispose  the  mind  seriously  to  at 
tend  to  the  general  evidence  of  the  u'hole.— Butler's  Anal.  c.  i.  - 

the 
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the  conviction  of  the  unbeliever,  to  state, 
in  the  first  place,  with  as  much  brevity  and 
perspicuity  as  the  nature  of  the  enquiry  will 
admit,  some  of  the  plainest  and  most  obvious 
of  those  proofs  of  a  future  existence,  which 
our  own  reason  is  capable  of  suggesting  to 
the  mind,  and  then  to  proceed  to  those  which 
arise  from  the  Christian  Revelation*. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  presents 
itself  on  this  subject,  is,  whether  that  perci 
pient  and  thinking  agent  within  us,  which 

*  The  substance  of  this  and  the  two  following  Sermons 
was  written  and  preached  several  years  ago.  The  discourse 
now  before  us  is  not,  I  confess,  of  that  kind  which  I  should 
have  selected  for  publication.  But  the  progress  which  the 
doctrine  of  materialism  has  already  made  on  the  Continent, 
and  is  now  endeavouring  to  make  in  this  Kingdom,  induced 
me  to  think,  that  a  compendious  view  of  the  most  intelligible 
arguments  for  the  immateriality  and  natural  immortality  of 
the  soul,  as  well  as  of  the  other  principal  evidences  of  a  future 
state,  both  moral  and  scriptural,  would  not  be  at  this  time 
either  unseasonable  or  unuseful.  The  young  reader,  at  least, 
for  whose  use  these  three  discourses  were  principally  intended, 
will  here  find  (what  can  alone  be  expected,  on  so  extensive  a 
subject,  in  so  short  a  compass)  some  general  and  leading  prin 
ciples  to  direct  his  judgment  on  a  question  of  no  small 
importance;  to  guard  him  against  too  hasty  a  desertion  of  tlia 
received  opinion  concerning  it ;  and  to  prepare  him  for  a 
more  profound  and  accurate  investigation  of  it,  if  ever  h* 
should  feel  himself  disposed  to  pursue  the  enquiry  any  farther. 

we 
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we  usually  call  THE  SOUL,  is  only  a  part  of 
the  body,  or  whether  it  is  something  totally 
distinct  from  it  ?  If  the  former,  it  must  ne 
cessarily  share  the  extinction  of  the  body  by 
death  ;  and  there  is  an  end  at  once  of  all 
our  natural  hopes  of  immortality.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  latter  supposition  of  its 
distinct  subsistence  be  the  true  one ;  it  is 
plain  that  there  will  then  be  no  reason  to 
presume,  that  the  intellectual  and  the  corpo 
real  part  of  our  frame  must  perish  together. 
That  fatal  stroke  which  deprives  the  latter  of 
life  and  motion,  may  have  no  other  effect  on 
the  former,  than  that  of  dislodging  it  from 
4ts  present  earthly  tabernacle,  and  intro 
ducing  it  into  a  different  state  of  existence  in 
another  world. 

Now,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there 
may  have  been  among  speculative  men,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  concerning  the  specific 
nature  of  the  human  soul ;  yet  in  this  they 
have  all,  with  very  few  exceptions,  univer 
sally  agreed,  that  it  is  a  substance  in  itself, 
actually  distinct  and  separable  from  the  body, 
though  in  its  present  state  closely  united 
with  it.  This  has  been  the  invariable  opi- 
.  VOL.  I.  H  nion 
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nion  of  almost  all  mankind,  learned  or  un 
learned,  civilized  or  savage,  Christian  or  Pa 
gan,  in  every  age  and  nation  of  the  world. 
There  is  scarce  any  one  truth  that  can  be 
named,  which  has  met  with  so  general  a  re 
ception  as  this.  We  discover  it  in  the  ear 
liest  authors  extant,  both  poets  and  histo 
rians  ;  and  it  was  maintained  by  every  philo 
sopher  among  the  ancients  (except  by  Anaxi- 
mander,  Democritus,  and  their  followers*) 
as  well  as  by  all  the  primitive  Christian 
writers,  without,  I  believe,  a  single  excep 
tion.  Even  they  who  supposed  the  soul 
to  be  material  (which  was  undoubtedly  sup 
posed  by  several  Pagan  philosophers,  as  well* 
as  by  two  or  three  of  the  Christian  fathers) 

*  See  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,  vol.  i.  b,  i.  c.  i.  &  it, 
andc.  v.  p.  836 — 841. 

Cicero  (Tusc.  Quaest.  1.  i.  c.  22.)  mentions  no  more  than 
two  philosophers,  Dicaearchus  and  Aristoxenus,  who  main 
tained  that  man  had  no  soul ;  and  he  gives  their  reason  for  this 
opinion— quia  difficilis  eratanimi  quid  &  quails  sit  intelligentici. 
This  principle,  if  carried  to  its  full  extent,  would,  I  am 
afraid,  prove  equally  that  we  have  no  bodies ;  because,  as  the 
greatest  of  our  philosophers,  Newton,  Locke,  &c.  have  re 
peatedly  asserted,  it  is  full  as  difficult  to  comprehend  the  na 
ture  of  a  corporeal  as  of  an  incorporeal  substance.  Yet  this 
principle  seems  still  to  hays  no  small  weight  with  the  patrons 
«£  Materialism, 

yet 
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yet  uniformly  held  it  to  be  a  substance  distinct 
from  the  body.  They  supposed  it  to  be  air,  or 
fire,  or  harmony,  or  a  fifth  essence,  or  some 
thing  of  a  finer,  purer,  more  aethereal,  texture 
than  gross  matter ;  and  many  of  them  con 
ceived  it  also  to  be  immortal,  or  capable  of 
becoming  so.  Nor  was  it  only  the  polished 
and  enlightened  nations  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
of  Egypt  and  Asia,  that  believed  man  to  be 
a  compound  being,  consisting  of  two  sepa 
rate  substances,  but  even  the  rudest  and  most 
barbarous  tribes,  of  whom  history  has  pre 
served  any  traces.  And  it  is  well  known,  that 
wherever  curiosity,  commerce,  or  the  spirit 
of  adventure  has  extended  modern  discove 
ries,  this  notion  has  been  found  existing.  It 
has  been  found  as  prevalent  throughout  the 
vast  continents  of  India  and  America,  and  the 
various  islands  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the 
southern  hemisphere,  as  in  every  other  quar 
ter  of  the  globe*.  So  general  a  suffrage  of 
almost  the  whole  human  race,  in  favour  of 
this  opinion,  is  surely  a  very  strong  pre 
sumption  of  its  truth.  It  proves  it  to  be  no 

*  See  all  the  late  voyages  to  those  parts,  by  Captain  Cook, 
and  other  navigators. 
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less  conformable  to  the  first  natural  appre 
hensions  of  the  untutored  mind,  than  to  the 
soundest  principles  of  philosophy*.  And 
it  will,  I  apprehend,  receive  no  small  con 
firmation  from  considering  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  operations  of  the  soul  itself. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  intellectual  part  of 
our  frame  exercises  a  superintending  and 
sovereign  command  over  the  body.  It  moves, 
directs,  controls,  supports,  protects,  and 
governs  the  whole  corporeal  system.  Now, 
in  other  cases,  we  see  that  the  MOVING 
POWER  is  something  different  from  the  MA 
CHINE  it  actuates.  We  are  therefore  led  by 
analogy  to  conclude,  that  the  soul  is  as  dis 
tinct  from  the  body,  as  the  force  of  gravity  is 
from  the  clock  which  it  sets  in  motion,  or 
the  wind  that  fills  the  sails,  and  the  pilot  that 
sits  at  the  helm,  from  the  vessel  which  the 
one  steers  and  the  other  impels. 

And  indeed  the  soul  itself  gives,  in  va 
rious  instances,  very  strong  indications  that 
tins  is  actually  the  case.  That  power  which 
it  sometimes  exerts,  when  immersed  in  pro- 

*  Omni  in  re  consensio  omnium  gentium  LEX  NATURAE 
putanda  est.    Tusca.  Quaest.  1.  i. 
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found  thought,  of  abstracting  itself,  of  being 
absent  as  it  were  from  the  body,  and  paying 
no  regard  to  the  impressions  made  upon  it  by 
external  objects ;  that  authority  by  which  it 
corrects  and  overrules  the  reports  made  to 
it  by  the  senses,  for  which  it  frequently  sub 
stitutes  the  conclusions  of  its  own  judg 
ment  ;  that  facility  with  which,  by  turning 
the  mental  eye  inward,  and  contemplating 
itself  and  all  its  wonderful  operations,  in  the 
management  of  its  internal  stores,  it  forms  a 
new  set  of  ideas  peculiarly  its  own,  purely 
intellectual  and  spiritual* ;  that  vigour 
which  it  sometimes  manifests  in  the  most 
excruciating  disorders,  and  even  at  the  ap 
proach  of  death,  when  its  earthly  tenement 
is  all  shattered  and  decayed;  the  essential 
difference  there  is  between  the  pains  arid 
pleasures  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind ;  the 
emotions  often  raised  in  us,  without  any  ex 
ternal  impression,  by  the  eminent  virtues  of 
great  and  good  men,  in  distant  ages  and 
countries  ;  the  astonishing  activity  and  viva 
city,  the  fertility  of  invention,  and  rapidity 
of  transition,  which  the  soul  frequently  dis- 

*  Locke,  b.  ii.  ch.  l .  s.  4. 
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plays  in  dreams,  when  the  body,  and  all  its 
senses  and  powers,  are  benumbed  and  locked 
up  in  sleep ;  the  variety  of  unexpected  scenes 
which  it  then,  by  a  kind  of  enchantment, 
raises  up  to  view  ;  the  strange  and  unheard-of 
persons,  places,  incidents,  and  conversations, 
it  sometimes  creates,  totally  unconnected  with 
any  occurrences  of  the  preceding  day,  and  of 
which  not  the  smallest  traces  are  to  be  found 
in  the  memory  ;  and  above  all,  that  astonish 
ing,  yet  well-attested  phenomenon  of  SLEEP 
WALKING,  where,  though  the  eyes  are  insen 
sible  to  all  external  impressions,  and  some 
times  entirely  closed,  yet  the  SOMNAMBU 
LIST  directs  himself  with  unerring  certainty 
through  the  most  intricate  windings,  and  over 
the  most  dangerous  precipices,  and  without 
any  apparent  assistance  from  the  organs  of 
sense,  has  been  known  to  read,  write,  and 
compose*  ;  all  these  circumstances  taken  to 
gether  must  be  allowed  to  form  a  very  strong 
accumulation  of  evidence,  that  our  thinking 
part  is  something  more  than  mere  organical 

*  See  a  most  extraordinary  and  well-authenticated  instance 
of  this  in  the  Encyclopedic,  article  Somnambule. 
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mechanism,  something,  in  short,  distinct  and 
capable  of  acting  separately  from  our  cor 
poreal  frame*. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  mind  appears  to  be  considerably 
affected  by  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the 
body.  But  all  these  appearances  will  admit  as 
easy  a  solution  from  the  hypothesis  of  two 
distinct  essences,  closely  united,  and  power 
fully  sympathizing  with  each  other,  as  from 
the  sup  position  of  our  being  one  single,  simple, 
uncompounded,  homogeneous  substance. 

If  then  the  preceding  remarks  have  ren^ 
dered  it  highly  probable  that  we  are  endued 
with  a  principle  of  perception  distinct  from 
the  body  ;  the  main  point,  respecting  the  ca 
pacity  of  the  soul  to  survive  the  grave,  is 
established;  and,  although  it  may  be  extremely 
useful  and  satisfactory  to  the  mind,  yet  it  is 

*  Even  one  of  the  many  circumstances  here  collected  toge 
ther,  viz.  the  vigour  and  vivacity  which  the  mind  frequently 
displays,  when  the  body  is  almost  worn  out  with  pain,  sickness, 
and  old  age,  had  force  enough  to  convince  a  celebrated  wit, 
infidel,  and  libertine  of  the  last  century,  (but  who  afterwards 
became  a  sincere  convert  to  Christianity)  that  the  soul  was  a 
substance  totally  distinct  from  the  body.  See  Bp.  Burnct's 
Account  of  Lord  Rochester,  5th  ed.  p.  20,  21. 
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not  absolutely  essential  to  the  argument,  to 
prove  that  the  soul  is  formed  of  a  different 
kind  of  substance  from  the  body,  or  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  immaterial.  For  even  grantT 
ing  for  a  moment  (what  I  trust  will  very 
soon  appear  to  be  inadmissible)  that  it  is  no 
thing  more  than  a  system  of  organized  mat 
ter;  yet,  since  it  is,  by  the  supposition,  distinct 
from  the  body,  it  does  by  no  means  follow, 
that  when  the  body  dies,  the  sentient  system 
will  also  be  dissolved  and  perish.  The  same 
Almighty  Being  that  could  superadd  to  dead 
matter,  so  extraordinary  and  so  unlikely  a 
power  as  that  of  thought,  could  also,  if  he 
pleased,  with  precisely  the  same  ease,  super- 
add  to  it  the  still  further  power  of  surviving 
the  grave.  A  material  soul,  therefore,  may 
.  still,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
be  an  immortal  one.  But  at  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  confessed,  an  incorporeal  essence 
bids  so  much  fairer  for  immortality,  and  is 
withal  an  opinion  which  has  so  much  better 
grounds  to  support  it,  that  I  shall  intreat  your 
patience,  while  I  just  touch  as  concisely  as 
possible,  on  a  few  of  the  principal  arguments 
which  are  usually  adduced  in  favour  of  this 
doctrine.  It 
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It  has  been  repeatedly  shown,  by  some  of 
the  ablest  philosophers  and  metaphysicians, 
that  the  complex  nature,  the  divisibility, 
and  the  inertness  of  matter,  are  totally  in 
consistent  with  perception,  thought,  con 
sciousness,  spontaneous  motion,  and  all  the 
other  active  and  simple  powers  which  evi 
dently  distinguish  our  mental  part ;  that  all 
the  possible  arrangements,  combinations,  and 
modifications  of  figure  and  motion,  can  ge 
nerate  nothing  but  figure  and  motion,  and 
that  it  is  just  as  credible,  that  the  union  of  a 
taste  and  a  colour  should  produce  a  sound,  as 
that  any  thing  so  totally  remote  from  all  re 
semblance  to  the  properties  of  body,  as  intel 
ligence  plainly  is,  should  result  from  the  me 
chanical  operations  of  any  corporeal  system, 
however  curiously  contrived,  disposed,  or  or 
ganized. 

Arguments  of  this  kind,  if  unfolded  and 
pursued  to  their  full  extent,  would  afford 
very  satisfactory  proofs  of  an  incorporeal  per 
cipient.  But  I  forbear  leading  you  further 
into  such  discussions  ;  not  only  because  they 
are  unsuitable  to  this  place,  and  would  be 
wilder  us  in  an  endless  labyrinth  of  minute 

and 
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and  abstruse  investigations,  but  also  for  this 
plain  reason  ;  because,  after  all,  it  might  be 
said,  that,  although  perception  and  reflection 
cannot  perhaps  be  the  natural  result  of  mere 
matter  and  motion,  yet  God  certainly  may, 
if  he  thinks  fit,  super  naturally  annex  them 
to  a  system  of  organized  matter,  such  as  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  brain  probably 
is> 

Now  it  would  undoubtedly  be  presump 
tuous  in  man  to  decide  with  peremptory 
boldness,  what  is,  or  is  not,  possible  for  his 
Creator  to  do,  and  to  prescribe  bounds  to  his 
almighty  power  ;  but  thus  much  we  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  Omnipotence  itself  can 
not  work  a  contradiction  ;  and  to  our  weak 
apprehensions  it  has  very  much  the  appear- 
ancc  of  a  contradiction,  to  ingraft  self- 
motion,  activity,  intelligence,  volition,  con 
sciousness,  simplicity,  and  indivisibility,  on  a 
dead  clod  of  earth ;  on  a  substance,  which, 
if  we  may  either  credit  our  senses,  or  the 
sentiments  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers, 
is  a  solid,  extended,  compound,  divisible 
mass,  incapable  of  changing  its  own  state, 

and 
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and  making  resistance  to  motion*.  For, 
refine  and  subtilize  matter  as  much  as  you 
please,  yet  still  it  must  retain  its  essential 
characteristic  properties  ;  and  it  is  not  very 
credible  that  it  should  have  two  different  sets 
of  properties  belonging  to  it,  equally  essen 
tial,  and  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other. 
Of  such  an  union  as  this,  we  have  no  in 
stance  in  nature,  nor  is  there  any  analogy  that 
can  lead  us  to  expect  it,  or  think  it  possible. 
Nothing  less,  one  should  think,  could  induce 
any  one  to  adopt  so  harsh  a  conclusion,  than 
the  clearest  and  most  decisive  evidence  that 


*  The  reader  will  perceive  that  here,  and  in  other  parts  of 
this  discourse,  I  adhere  to  the  received  opinion  of  the  solidity, 
impenetraliitiy ,  and  vis  inertia  of  matter.  At  the  same  time,  I 
am  not  ignorant  that  it  has  of  late  been  controverted,  and  a 
very  different  system  advanced,  by  men  of  considerable  ability. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  great  ingenuity  of  their  arguments, 
I  must  confess  myself  not  very  willing  to  abandon  the  prin 
ciples  of  such  men  as  Locke,  Clarke,  Newton,  Maclaurin, 
&c.  &c. ;  and  perhaps  the  intelligent  reader  will  be  disposed 
to  think  this  attachment  to  old  opinions,  something  more  than 
early  prejudice,  whei>  he  has  perused  with  care  M.  De  Luc's 
Lettres  Morales  et  Physiques,  Tom.  i.  D.  10,  11,  12,  13,  14  j 
where  he  will  find  this  very  abstruse  question  discussed,  and  in 
my  conception  decided,  with  a  truly  philosophical  penetration, 
dear  ness,  and  precision. 

there 
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there  cannot  possibly  be  any  such  thing  as 
an  immaterial  substance.  But  so  far  is  this 
from  being  capable  of  proof,  that  the  actual 
existence  of  such  substances  is  a  truth  which 
rests  on  the  highest  authority,  and  is  sup 
ported  by  arguments  which  have  never  yet 
been  overthrown. 

In  the  very  first  dawn  of  philosophy,  two 
sorts  of  substances,  essentially  different  from 
each  other,  were  supposed  to  exist,  which 
were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  MIND 
and  BODY.  This  distinction  was  expressly 
maintained  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  almost 
all  the  ancient  Theists,  from  Thales  down  to 
Seneca.  Many  of  them  held  also  that  BODY, 
or  MATTER,  was  in  its  own  nature  essentially 
passive,  inert,  arid  incapable  of  moving  itself, 
and  that  the  only  active  power  in  the  universe 
was  mind,  or  incorporeal  substance*.  This 


«?X"  xiwjo-iw?.     Plato  de  Leg.  1.  x.p.  Q52.  Ed.  Fie. 

wouiv  ETEga$  &>v«^6i>j.  Aristotle  de  Gen.  &  Corrupt.  I.  ii.  c.  Q. 
p.  407.  See  also  Phys.  1.  viii.  c.  5.  p.  325.  awe?  Metaphys.  I.  xii. 
c.  7-  #•  741.  And  in  his  book  de  Anim.  1.  i.  c.  2.  he  gives  the 
opinions  of  several  ancient  philosophers  concerning  MIND, 
of  whom  the  greater  part  agree  in  making  it  the  principle  of 
motion. 

great 
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great  principle  they  supposed  to  be  diffused 
through  every  part  of  nature*;  they  conceived 
it  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  vegetation, 
animal  life,  and  intelligence,  and  they  seem 
to  have  thought  it  impossible  that  there  ever 
should  have  been  any  such  thing  as  motion 
in  the  world,  had  there  never  been  any  sub 
stance  existing  in  it  but  matterf . 

This  idea,  instead  of  being  reprobated  by 
the  wonderful  discoveries  and  superior  lights 
of  modern  philosophy,  receives,  on  the  con 
trary,  the  amplest  confirmation  from  them. 
It  is  well  known  to  be  an  established  princi 
ple  of  this  philosophy,  to  be  laid  down  as 

*  See  those  well-known  and  beautiful  lines  in  Virgil : 
Principle  coelum  et  terras,  &c.  JEn.  I.  vi.  v.  724.  And  again, 
Deum  namque.  ire  per  omnes,  &c.  Georg.  iv.  v.  221. 

f  On  these  principles  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  is  founded 
the  PLASTIC  NATURE  of  the  profound  and  learned  Cudworth5 
and  also  that  hypothesis  of  the  universal  dominion  of  MIND, 
and  the  existence  -of  a  distinct,  internal,  active  principle  in  every 
part  of  nature  (not  excepting  even  inanimate  substances)  which 
is  maintained  by  the  very  ingenious  author  of  a  book  lately 
published,  entitled  Ancient  Metaphysics.  This  system,  few,  I 
conceive,  will  be  disposed  to  admit  in  all  its  extent ;  but  yet 
the  lovers  of  ancient  learning  and  philosophy  will  receive  from 
it  much  curious  information  j  and  the  advocates  for  immate- 
rialism  will  find  in  it  some  new  arguments  for  that  doctrine 
well  worthy  their  attention. 

the 
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the  first  and  fundamental  law  of  nature,  that 
matter  is  in  itself  perfectly  inactive,  and  inca 
pable  of  changing  the  state  it  happens  to  be 
in,  whether  of  motion  or  of  rest ;  and  that 
consequently  all  the  motion  now  in  the 
world  (unless  you  suppose  it  to  have  been 
eternal)  must  have  derived  its  origin  from  an 
'immaterial  agent.  Nor  is  this  all.  Some  of 
the  most  illustrious  disciples  of  the  Newto 
nian  school  contend  farther,  that  not  only 
the  origin  of  motion,  but  the  continuance  of  it 
also,  requires  the  perpetual  agency  of  some 
thing  different  from,  and  superior  to,  matter. 
They  think  it  clear  to  demonstration,  that  all 
the  great  movements  of  the  universe  are  both 
produced  and  carried  on  by  the  unremitted 
exertions  of  some  immaterial  power ;  and  that 
the  existence  and  operation  of  such  a  power 
is  not  only  probable  but  certain,  and  even 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  course  and  order  of  nature*.  The  great 

Author 

*  See  Clarke's  Dem.  p.  74.  D°'s  Evid.  of  Nat.  and  Rev. 
Religion,  p.  14, 122.  10th  ed.  And  Maclaurin's  Account  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  Philosophy,  b.  iv.  c.  9.  s.  12,  13.  p.  387- 

Add  to  this,  what  has  been  asserted,  and  I  think  proved,  by 
writers  of  considerable  eminence,  that  the  properties  of  cor 
puscular 
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Author  of  nature  himself  is  confessedly  an 
incorporeal  being.  He  was  acknowledged  to 
be  so  by  the  most  sagacious  of  the  ancient 
metaphysicians* ;  and  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  modern,  not  only  thought  that  the 
immateriality  of  the  Supreme  being  was  de 
monstrable,  but  that  he  had  himself  demon 
strated  itf . 

Assuming  it  therefore  as  an  undoubted 
truth,  that  there  is  one  incorporeal  Being  at 
least  in  the  world,  it  follows  that  there  may 
be  more.  And  when  we  consider  by  what 
gradual  and  easy  steps  the  scale  of  existence 
ascends  from  inanimate  matter  up  to  man  ; 
and  what  an  infinite  number  of  creatures  of 

different 

puscular  attraction  and  repulsion,  observable  in  all  material 
substances,  and  appealed  to  sometimes  as  proofs  of  their  actH 
vity,  are  not  powers  inherent  in  the  substances  themselves 
(which  in  that  case  must,  in  contradiction  to  an  established 
Yule  in  philosophy,  act  where  they  are  not,  that  is,  at  a  d;stance 
from  their  own  surfaces)  but  the  effects  of  some  active  principle, 
entirely  distinct  and  essentially  different  fiom  matter.  Sirlsaac 
Newton  himself  seems  to  have  had  some  idea  of  this  kind  in 
his  thoughts.  Optics,  2d  ed.  p.  3/6,  377- 

*  Arist.  Metaph.  1.  xii.  c.  /.  p.  742,  and  n^,  Zr,K»«?.  p.  9^4, 
Nee  vero  Deus  ipse  alio  modo  intelligi  potest,  nisimens  solula 
quxdam  &  libera.  Tusc.  Quaest.  1.  i.  c.  TJ . 

f  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  Hum.  tlnd.  b,  iv.  c.  3.  9,  C;  note 
p.  167  ;  and  b.  iv,  c.  JO.  p.  245,  2.50. 
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different  orders  and  properties  are  compre 
hended  within  these  limits,  it  is  very  natural 
to  conclude,  that,  in  the  invisible  world  above 
us,  in  the  immeasurable  distance  between  us 
and  the  FATHER  OF  SPIRITS,  there  is  a  far 
longer  series  and  progression  of  spiritual  be 
ings,  each  rising  above  the  other  in  purity 
and  perfection,  than  of  material  substances 
below  us.  This  idea  of  the  invisible  world 
is  well  suited  to  our  conceptions  of  the  wis 
dom,  power,  and  goodness  of  our  Almighty 
Creator,  and  to  that  grandeur,  regularity, 
order,  and  harmony,  which  reign  throughout 
the  universe*. 

Let  us  now  see  the  result  of  this  enquiry* 
It  may  be  drawn  into  a  very  narrow  com 
pass. 

It  appears  that  there  are  the  best  grounds 
for  asserting,  not  only  the  possible,  but  the 
actual,  existence  of  INCORPOREAL  SUB 
STANCES. 

It  is  certain  also,  that  such  substances  are 
capable  of  active  and  intellectual  powers; 
for  of  such  powers,  infinitely  exalted,  is  the 
Supreme  Being  hi  mselt  possessed. 

*  EisayonHum.  Und.  b.  Hi.  c.  6.  s.  12. 

At 
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At  the  same  time,  we  see  around  us  oilier 
substances  of  a  very  different  nature,  which 
we  call  material  or  corporeal ;  and  which  not 
only  evidently  appear  to  our  senses  to  be  inert* 
sluggish,  passive  bodies,  utterly  void  of  sensa 
tion,  intelligence,  and  spontaneous  motion, 
but  have,  by  the  most  diligent  enquirers  into 
nature,  been  pronounced  absolutely  incapable 
of  those  properties. 

Now  to  one  of  these  two  classes  of  sub 
stances  must  that  active,  lively,  conscious, 
thinking,  reflecting  power  within  us,  which 
we  call  the  SOUL,  belong.  Let  reason ;  let 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  determine 
which  of  them  it  is. 

On  this  short  simple  issue,  must  the  ques 
tion  before  us  ultimately  rest.  We  leave  it 
to  every  man  to  decide  for  himself,  and  a 
plain  unbiassed  understanding  cannot  decide 
wrong. 

Difficulties,  it  must  be  allowed,  there  are, 
attending  even  the  most  probable  of  these  two 
opinions,  that  of  an  immaterial  soul.  But  in 
the  apprehension  of  most  men,  I  believe,  they 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  that  en 
cumber  the  contrary  system.  To  suppose 
that  the  human  mind,  with  all  its  wonder- 

VOL,  I.  I 
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ful  faculties  and  powers,  is  formed  of  mate 
rials  essentially  the  same  with  the  pebble  we 
tread  under  our  feet;  and  that  a  mass  of  lead, 
if  properly  organized,  is  capable  of  the  su- 
blimest  flights  of  imagination,  and  of  all  the 
various  attainments  and  exertions  of  the  most 
active,  vigorous,  and  comprehensive  under- 
Standing  ;  is  surely  more  repugnant  to  the  na 
tural  conceptions  of  mankind,  and  does  more 
violence  to  the  very  first  principles  of  what 
has  been  hitherto  deemed  the  soundest  philo 
sophy,  than  any  difficulties  that  may  embar 
rass  the  doctrine  of  an  incorporeal  percipient* 
Even  Mr.  Locke  himself,  who  had  certainly 
no  unreasonable  prejudices  against  the  capaci 
ties  of  matter,  and  must  therefore  be  allowed 
to  be  a  very  impartial  as  well  as  a  very  able 
judge  of  the  point  now  before  us  ;  e,ven  he, 
after  maturely  weighing  the  arguments  and 
objections  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  ac 
knowledges  it  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  pro^ 
bable,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  immaterial*. 

*  Essay  on  Hum.  U/id.  1.  iv.  c.  3.  s.  6.  Note  p.  141.  and 
143.  Whilst  I  know,  by 'seeing  or  hearing,  Sec.  that  there  is 
some  corporeal  being  without  me,  the  object  of  that  sensation, 
I  do  more  certainly  know,  that  there  is  some  spiritual  being  with 
in  me,  that  sees  and  hears.  This  I  must  be  convinced  cannot  be 
the  action  of  bare  insensible  matter  j  nor  ever  could  le,  without 
an  immaterial  thinking  leing.  II.  l\  xi.  ch,  23,  i.  15.  p.  25$. 

We 
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We  may  therefore  safely  venture  to  pro 
nounce  this  opinion  to  be  most  consonant  to 
reason  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  to  the  most 
received  notions  of  mankind.  The  necessary 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  man  is  a  com 
pound  being, consisting  of  a  material  body,  and 
an  immaterial  soul,  intimately  and  vitally 
united  together ;  each  preserving  its  own 
powers  and  attributes  distinct,  yet  acting 
in  perfect  concord  and  harmony  with  each 
other.  In  what  manner,  and  by  what  means, 
they  are  so  united,  and  how  two  such  dissimi 
lar  substances  can  reciprocally  influence  and 
act  upon  each  other,  is  indeed  more  than  we 
are  able  to  comprehend.  But  this  can  never 
be  justly  urged  against  the  reality  of  such  an, 
union,  unless  it  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in 
philosophy,  that  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
our  conceptions  is  the  measure  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  and  that  every  thing  which  we  do 
not  perfectly  understand  is  therefore  impos 
sible.  We  can  just  as  easily  conceive  the 
connexion  and  mutual  influence  of  soul  and 
body,  as  we  can  explain  how  the  minute  com 
ponent  particles  of  matter  cohere  so  firmly 
together,  as  to  form  what  we  call  solid  exten- 

i  2  siou; 
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sion ;  how  the  whole  process  of  vegetation  is 
carried  on  through  all  its  successive  stages  ; 
how  the  food  of  animals  is  converted  into  nu 
triment,  and  contributes  to  their  support  and 
growth;  how  finite  matter  can  be  infinitely 
divisible ;  and  how  two  mathematical  lines, 
indefinitely  produced,  can  be  for  ever  ap 
proaching  each  other,  and  yet  never  meet*.. 
When  these,  and  a  thousand  other  truths, 
equally  incomprehensible,  yet  incontrover 
tible,  in  almost  every  branch  of  science,  and 
every  part  of  nature,  are  made  perfectly  clear 
and  intelligible,  it  will  then  be  time  enough 
to  show  how  the  soul  and  body  are  linked 
together,  and  rendered  capable  of  acting  on 
each  other. 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  evident,  that  in  the 
wide  range  of  creation  there  was  sufficient 

*  Nous  ne  savons  ni  comment  nous  recevons  la  vie,  ni 
comment  nous  la  donnons,  ni  comment  nous  croissons,  ni  com 
ment  nous  digerons,  ni  comment  nous  dorrnons,  ni  comment 
nous  pensons,  ni  comment  nous  sentons.  Notre  nature,  celle  de 
1'univers,  celle  de  la  moindre  plante,  tout  est  plonge  pour  nous 
dans  un  gouffre  de  tenebres.  Voltaire.  Questions  sur  I'Encyclo- 
ptdie,  article  Ame,  p.  176,  190. — —Is  it  not  astonishing  that  a 
man,  who  could  thus  frankly  acknowledge  the  inscrutable  mys 
teries  of  nature,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  universe,  should 
yet  object  to  and  ridicule  the  mysteries  of  Revelation,  and  con 
sider  them  as  an  insuperable  bar  to.  the  belief  of  it  ? 

room 
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Toom  for  such  a  combination  as  this  ;  and, 
reasoning  from  analogy,  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  there  should  be,  somewhere  or 
other,  such  a  complex  being  as  man,  com 
posed  of  a  material  body  and  an  immaterial 
soul,  and  thus  uniting  together  the  visible 
and  invisible  world  ;  just  as,  in  the  various 
orders  and  gradations  of  beings  ascending  up 
to  man,  we  see  that  in  passing  from  one  class 
of  existence  to  another,  there  is  always  some 
one  species  that  seems  to  partake  of  the  na 
ture  of  both  ;  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  link 
that  ties  them  together,  and  forms  the  com 
mon  boundary  between  inanimate  matter  and 
vegetation  ;  between  vegetation  and  animal 
life  ;  between  animal  life  and  intellect. 

This  union  then  of  the  two  constituent 
parts  of  the  human  frame,  subsists  till  it  is 
dissolved  by  death;  which  we  have  no  reason 
to  think  can  have  any  other  effect  upon  the 
soul,  than  that  of  disuniting  it  from  the  body. 
For  the  former  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  sentient 
principle  totally  distinct  from  the  latter.  It 
may  therefore  continue  to  exist,  and  to  think, 
when  the  body  is  reduced  to  dust ;  and  if  it 
be  moreover  (as  we  have  shown  to  be  highly 
i  3  probable) 
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probable)  incorporeal,  it  cannot  be  subject  to 
that  decomposition  of  parts  which  occasions 
the  dissolution  of  the  body.  Our  whole 
corporeal  frame  undergoes,  we  know,  an  en 
tire  change,  probably  more  than  once,  dur 
ing  the  course  of  our  lives  ;  yet  the  soul  con 
tinues  all  the  while  invariably  the  same. 
Why  then  may  it  not  also  survive,  unaltered, 
that  total  change  of  the  body,  which  is  occa 
sioned  all  at  once  by  death,  as  well  as  thegra- 
dual  one,  which  is  produced  by  other  causes  ? 
The  presumption  most  certainly  is,  that  it 
will,  unless  any  proof  of  the  contrary  can  be 
given,  which  I  conceive  it  will  not  be  very 
easy  to  do*.  Our  almighty  Creator  may  un 
doubtedly,  if  he  thinks  fit,  by  an  extraordi 
nary  act  of  his  power,  put  a  period  even  to 
our  immaterial  part,  when  its  frail  compa 
nion  dies.  But  there  is  no  imaginable  rea 
son  for  supposing  that  he  will.  The  body 
itself  is  not  totally  destroyed  by  death.  It  is 
only  reduced  to  a  different  state  of  existence. 
It  loses  life  and  motion,  and  its  organical  me 
chanism  is  broken  in  pieces  ;  but  its  compo 
nent  elementary  materials  still  remain  ;  and 

*  See  Butler's  Analogy,  c.  1. 
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there  is  no  instance,  as  far  as  we  know,  of 
anv  one  particle  of  matter  being  annihilated 
throughout  the  universe.  Why,  then,  should 
we  imagine  that  the  soul  will,  after  its  sepa 
ration  from  the  body,  be  deprived  of  all  ex 
istence,  when  nothing  else  in  nature  is  ?  To 
assert,  as  Lucretius  and  others  have  done*, 
that  it  cannot  exist,  or  retain  perception, 
thought,  and  reason,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  body,  and  the  organs  of  sense,  is  a  conclu 
sion  too  unphilosophical  for  the  present  age 
to  admit.  In  this  visible  world,  indeed,  and 
the  state  of  existence  here  assigned  to  the  soul, 
the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  a  certain 
system  of  organized  matter,  are  rendered 
necessary  for  carrying  on,  and  producing  to 
view  its  various  operations.  But  to  infer 
from  hence,  that  such  a  system  will  also  be 
indispensably  necessary  in  another  state,  in  that 
invisible  world  which  immediately  succeeds 
this,  and  where  there  may  be  various  modes 
of  existence  totally  unknown  to  us  at  present, 

*  Lucretius,  l.n\.v.  55Qand  631,  Neque  aliud  est  quid- 
qu;im,  cur  incredibilis  his  vidcatur  animorum  aeternitas,  nisi 
quod  neqreunt,  ijualis  animus  sii  vacans  corpore  intelligere. 
Tusc.  Q  ce>t.  /.  i.  c.  22. 

i  4  is 
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is  to  affirm,  what  no  human  being  (unless, 
like  St.  Paul,  he  has  been  caught  up  into  the 
third  heaven)  can  possibly  prove.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  actual 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  an  immaterial, 
unembodied,  intellectual  essence,  is  so  far  from 
involving  any  contradiction,  that  it  is  by 
many  thought  to  be  demonstrable*. 

The  very  nature,  then,  of  the  human  soul 
itself,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  compre 
hending  it,  gives  us  the  strongest  ground  to 
believe  that  it  is  immortal.  But  it  ought  at 
the  same  time  to  be  observed,  and  it  is  an  ob 
servation  of  great  importance  in  this  question, 
that  although  the  supposition  of  an  immate 
rial  soul  surviving  the  dissolution  of  the  body 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  doctrine  in  the  highest 
degree  probable,  and  undoubtedly  adds  no 
small  credibility  and  force  to  the  other  evi 
dences  of  a  future  state ;  yet  the  great  proofs, 
the  great  natural  and  moral  proofs,  I  mean 
(for  to  these  only  our  present  enquiries  ex 
tend)  of  this  most  comfortable  truth,  rest  on 
quite  a  different  foundation ;  on  that  firm  and 
immovable  foundation,  the  belief  of  a  moral 

*  See  above,  p.  111. 
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governor  of  the  universe,  infinite  in  wisdom, 
justice,  goodness,  and  power.  A  being  such 
as  this,  let  the  nature  of  the  human  soul  be 
•what  it  will,  can  raise  it,  if  he  pleases,  from 
any  supposable  situation  after  death,  to  an 
other  state  of  existence,  and  restore  to  it  that 
perception  of  its  identity,  that  consciousness 
of  its  former  sentiments  and  conduct,  which 
will  render  it  a  proper  subject  of  punishment 
or  reward.  Should  it  therefore  appear  (as  in 
the  two  following  discourses  I  trust  it  will) 
that  from  considering  the  nature  and  attri 
butes  of  God,  the  faculties  of  man,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  world  in  which  he  is 
placed,  there  are  the  best  grounds  for  be 
lieving  that  he  is  an  accountable  being,  we 
may  rest  assured,  that  of  whatever  materials 
his  sentient  part  is  composed,  Omnipotence 
will  not  want  the  means  of  placing  him  here 
after  in  an  accountable  state. 


(  123  ) 
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AND  THESE  SHALL  GO  AWAY  INTO  EVER 
LASTING  PUNISHMENT:  BUT  THE  RIGH 
TEOUS  INTO  LIFE  ETERNAL. 

rjiHE  arguments  advanced  in  the  fore 
going  discourse,  are,  I  conceive,  suf 
ficient  to  show,  that,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  human  soul, 
we  have  reason  to  conclude  it  is  a  distinct  and 
an  immaterial  substance,  and  of  course  capa 
ble  of  surviving  the  dissolution  of  the  body. 
But  these,  as  I  have  already  observed,  are  far 
from  being  the  only  or  the  most  decisive 
proofs  of  a  future  existence.  There  are  other 
still  plainer  and  more  satisfactory  evidences 
of  that  important  truth,  discoverable  even  by 
the  light  of  nature,  which  I  shall  now  pro 
ceed  to  open  and  lay  before  you. 

I.  Consider, 
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I.  Consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  many 
excellent  faculties  of  the  human  soul;  the 
imagination,  memory,  reason,  judgment,  will; 
the  vast  variety  and  rapidity  of  its  operations; 
the  power  it  has  of  receiving  such  a  multi 
tude  of  ideas  from  external  objects ;  of  de 
positing  them  in  the  storehouse  of  the  me 
mory  for  many  years  ;  of  drawing  them  out 
again  for  use  whenever  it  thinks  fit ;  of  com 
paring,  arranging,  combining,  and  diversify 
ing  them   in  such   an    infinite  number   of 
ways  ;  of  reflecting,  meditating,  and  reason 
ing  upon  them ;  of  comprehending  such  a 
prodigious    number   of    different   arts   and 
sciences  ;  of  creating  the  exquisite  beauties 
and  refined  delights  of  music,  painting,  and 
poetry  ;  of  carrying  on,  through  a  long  train 
of  dependent  propositions,  the  most  abstruse 
and  intricate  speculations;  of  extracting,  from 
a  few  plain,  self-evident  axioms,  a  demon 
stration  of  the  most  sublime  and  astonishing 
truths ;  of  penetrating  into  every  part  of  the 
material,  the  vegetable,  the  animal,  the  intel 
lectual  world ;  of  conceiving  and  executing  so 
many  wise  and  beneficial  designs;  of  turning 
its  eye  inward  upon  itself;  of  observing  and 

regulating 
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regulating  its  own  movements ;  of  refining, 
purifying,    and   exalting   its    affections ;   of 
bringing  itself,   by  a  proper  course  of  disci 
pline   and   self-government,    to   bear    with 
patience  the  acutest  pains  and  the  heaviest 
afflictions  ;  to  face  with  intrepidity  the  great 
est  dangers;  to  restrain  its  strongest  passions  ^ 
to  resist  the  most  inviting  temptations  ;   to 
exert,  upon  occasion,  the  most  heroic  fortitude; 
to  renounce,  for  the  sake  of  conscience  and 
of  duty,  all  that  this  world  has  to  give  ;    to 
abstract  itself  from  all  earthly  enjoyments ;  to 
live  as  it  were  out  of  the  body  ;  to  'carry  its 
views  and  hopes   to  the  remotest  futurity, 
and  raise  itself  to  the  contemplation  and  the 
love  of  divine  and  spiritual  things.  Consider, 
now,  whether  it  be  probable,  that  a  being 
possessed  of  such  astonishing  powers  as  these, 
should  be  designed  for  this  life  only  ;  should 
be   sent  so  richly  furnished  into   the  world 
merely  to  live  a  few  years  in  anxiety  and 
misery,  and  then  to  perish  for  ever  ?      Is  it 
credible,  is  it  possible,  that  the  mighty  soul  of 
a  Newton  should  share  exactly  the  same  fate 
with  the  vilest  insect  that  crawls  upon  the 
ground  ;  that,  after  having  laid  open  the  mys 
teries 
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teries  of  nature,  and  pushed  its  discoveries 
almost  to  the  very  boundaries  of  the  universe, 
it  should  on  a  sudden  have  all  its  lights  at 
once  extinguished,  and  sink  into  everlasting 
darkness  and  insensibility  ?  To  what  purpose 
all  this  waste  and  profusion  of  talents,  if  their 
operation  is  to  be  limited  to  this  short  pe 
riod  of  existence  ?  Why  we  are  made  so  like 
immortal  beings,  if  mortality  is  to  be  our 
lot  ?  What  need  was  there,  that  this  little 
vessel  of  ours  should  be  fitted  out  and  pro 
vided  with  stores  sufficient  to  carry  it  through 
the  vast  ocean  of  eternity,  if,  at  the  same 
time,  its  voyage  was  meant  to  be  confined 
within  the  narrow  straits  of  the  present  life  ? 
Instinct  would  have  served  for  this  purpose 
as  well  as  reason,  would  have  conducted  us 
through  the  world  with  as  much  safety,  and 
with  less  pain,  than  all  our  boasted  intellec 
tual  endowments. 

II.  Another  presumption  in  favour  of  a 
future  state,  is  the  perpetual  progress  of  the. 
soul  towards  perfection,  and  its  endless  capa 
city  of  further  improvements  and  larger 
acquisitions.  This  argument  has  been  set  in 
so  strong  and  beautiful  a  light,  by  one  of  our 

finest 
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finest  writers*,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
do  justice  to  it  in  any  othep  words  than  his 
own.  "  A  brute,"  says  he,  "  arrives  at  a  point 
of  perfection,  which  he  can  never  pass.  In 
a  few  years,  he  has  all  the  endowments  he  is 
capable  of,  and  were  he  to  live  ten  thousand 
more,  he  would  be  the  same  thing  he  is  at 
present.  Were  a  human  soul  thus  at  a  stand 
in  her  accomplishments  ;  were  her  faculties 
full  blown  and  incapable  of  further  enlarge 
ment  ;  I  could  imagine  she  might  fall  away 
insensibly,  and  then  drop  at  once  into  a  state 
of  annihilation.  But  who  can  believe  that 
a  thinking  being,  which  is  in  a  perpetual 
progress  of  improvements,  and  travelling  on 
from  perfection  to  perfection,  must  perish  at 
her  first  setting  out,  and  be  stopped  short  in 
the  very  beginning  of  her  enquiries  ?  Death 
overtakes  her,  while  there  is  yet  an  un 
bounded  prospect  of  knowledge  open  to  her 
view,  whilst  the  conquest  over  her  passions  is 
still  incomplete,  and  much  is  still  wanted  of 
that  perfect  standard  of  virtue,  which  she 
is  always  aiming  at,  but  can  never  reach. 
Would  an  infinitely  wise  Being  create  such 
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glorious  creatures  for  so  mean  a  purpose  ;  of 
can  lie  delight  in  the  production  of  such 
abortive  intelligences  ?  Would  he  give  us 
talents,  which  are  never  fully  to  be  exerted, 
and  capacities  which  are  never  to  be  filled  ? 
Is  it  not  far  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
man  is  not  sent  into  the  world  merely  to 
propagate  his  kind ;  to.  provide  himself  with 
a  successor,  and  then  to  quit  his  post  :  but, 
that  those  short-lived  generations  of  rational 
creatures,  which  rise  up  and  disappear  in 
such  quick  succession,  are  only  to  receive 
their  first  rudiments  of  existence  here,  and 
then  to  be  transplanted  to  some  more  friendly 
climate,  where  they  may  spread  and  flourish  ; 
where  they  may  go  on  from  strength  to, 
strength  ;  where  they  may  shine  for  ever 
with  new  accessions  of  glory,  and  brighten 
to  all  eternity*? " 

III.  There  is,  in  the  human  mind,  a  con- 
stantanda  natural  tendency  towards  futurity. 
Our  thoughts  are  perpetually  wandering 
from  the  present  moment,  and  looking  for- 

*  Spectator,  No.  ill.  The  whole  of  this  inimitable  paper 
(of  which  the  substance  only,  with  a  fe.w  variations,  is  here 
given)  is  highly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

wards 
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•wards  to  something  that  is  to  take  place  here 
after.     Be  our  happiness  ever  so  great,  yet  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  gratify  and  content  the 
soul.    There  is  always  a  void  left  in  it,  which 
can  never  be  filled  up  without  calling  in  the 
aid  of  futurity,  without  the  anticipation  of 
something  more  than  we  at  present  possess. 
Whatever  may  chance  to  be  our  ruling  pas 
sion,  whether  it  be  the  love  of  wealth,   of 
power,  of  honour,  of  pleasure,  we  are  scarce 
ever  satisfied  with  that  share  of  it  which  we 
enjoy  ;  but  are  always  thirsting  and  reach 
ing   after   more,     are    perpetually  forming 
projects   from  which  we  promise  ourselves 
greater  satisfaction  than  any  we  have  yet  ex 
perienced.  There  is  constantly  some  favourite 
object  in  view,  some  point  to  be  obtained  ; 
and  "  we  are  continually  hurrying  over  some 
period  of  our  existence,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
certain  imaginary  stations  or  resting-places," 
where  we  hope  to  find  that  quiet  and  con 
tent  which  has  hitherto  eluded  our  search. 
We  reach  those  wished-for  situations,  but 
*'  we  find  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  our  feet*." 
The  imaginary  horizon  of  our  project  flies 

*  Gen.  viii.  9. 

VOL,  L  K  before 
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before  us  as  we  advance  ;  no  sooner,  do 
gain  one  eminence,  than  another  instantly 
appears  beyond  it ;  and  when  that  is  passed, 
still  others  present  themselves  in  endless  suc 
cession  to  our  view.  Thus  are  we  continu 
ally  drawn  on  through  life  with  the  same 
delusive  expectations.  We  live  upon  the 
future,  though  the  future  constantly  deceives 
us  ;  we  continue  grasping  at  distant  happi 
ness,  though  it  always  escapes  out  of  our 
hands,  and  go  on  to  the  very  end,  pressing 
forwards  towards  some  imagined  good,  with 
the  same  eagerness  and  alacrity  as  if  we  had 
never  suffered  the  least  disappointment  in 
our  pursuit. 

There  are  two  other  passions,  that  respect 
futurity,  belonging  to  our  constitution,  no  less 
remarkable  ;  and  these  are,  the  love  of  life,  and 
the  desire  of  fame.  The  former  of  these  is 
common  to  all  mankind.  There  is  a  natural 
dread  of  extinction  planted  in  every  human 
breast.  The  soul  shrinks  back  with  horror 
from  the  thoughts  of  annihilation.  It  can 
not  bear  the  idea  of  sinking  into  nothing, 
and  sharing  the  fate  of  that  body  which  it 
used  to  animate  and  inform.  There  may 
indeed  be  some  men  so  profligate  as  to  please 
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themselves  with  the  thought  of  having  their 
whole  existence  terminated  in  the  grave,  and 
of  renouncing  all  expectation  of  a  future 
reviviscence.  But  the  reason  of  this  is,  not 
because  they  have  no  desire  to  continue  in 
being,  but  because  they  dread  wo/j-existence 
less  than  a  miserable  existence,  which,  if  there 
be  another  state,  they  are  sure  must  be  their 
lot.  It  is  this  fear  which  overrules  their 
natural  love  of  life.  Take  away  this,  and  they 
would  be  as  averse  to  annihilation  as  the  rest 
of  mankind*. 

Akin  to  this  desire  of  continuing  our 
existence,  is  the  desire  of  continuing  our 
memory  beyond  the  grave.  This  was  the 
chief  source  of  all  those  noble,  disinterested, 
and  public-spirited  actions,  which  we  ad 
mire  so  much  in  some  of  the  ancient  Pa-- 
gans.  We,  indeed,  who  know,  that  "  if 
"  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were 

*  This  dread  of  extinction,  and  passionate  love  of  life,  seem 
to  have  operated  with  surprising  force  on  the  minds  of  the  an 
cients,  and  are  expressed  by  them  sometimes  in  the  strongest 
and  most  emphatical  terms.  That  famous  wish  of  Mecsenas, 
Debilem  fad  to  manu,  &c.  which  Seneca,  who  quotes  it,  justly 
calls,  Turpissimum  volum,  is  not  the  only  instance  of  this  kind. 
Vide  Senec.  Ep.  101 ;  and  Lipsius's  notes  on  the  passage. 

K  2  "  dissolved, 
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"  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  a 
"  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
"  heavens*,"  and  that  ^pnsequently  our 
name  is  not  the  only  part  of  us  that  shall 
escape  the  hand  of  death,  have  much  higher 
and  more  powerful  incentives  to  virtuous 
conduct  than  the  prospect  of  an  ideal  immor 
tality.  Yet  still,  ideal  as  it  is,  and  utterly 
unworthy  to  be  compared  with  that  substan 
tial  and  truly  glorious  eternity  which  Is 
reserved  for  us  in  the  heavens,  it  has  not 
withstanding  no  small  influence  upon  our 
hearts.  Nor  is  this  the  case  only  with  men 
of  exalted  minds  and  cultivated  understand 
ings,  but  in  some  degree  even  with  the  lowest 
and  most  ignorant  of  mankind.  Almost  every 
one  is  desirous  of  leaving  a  reputable  cha 
racter  behind  him,  of  being  celebrated  after 
he  is  gone,  by  the  little  circle  of  his  friends, 
for  his  good  sense  or  his  good  humour,  hi& 
charity  or  hospitality,  his  honesty  or  fide 
lity  ;  and  every  church-yard  we  see  is  full 
of  the  little  artifices  of  humble  ambition  to. 
secure  some  small  portion  of  posthumous  re- 
Down.  There  are  perhaps  a  few,  who,  during 

*  2  Cor.  v,  1 . 
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their  lives  may  be,  or  seem  to  be,  indifferent 
as  to  the  judgment  of  posterity  concerning 
them.  But  yet  even  these,  when  they  are  on 
the  point  of  leaving  the  world,  are  commonly 
as  solicitous  as  any  others  to  clear  up  any 
thing  that  affects  their  character,  and  to  guard 
their  memories  with  all  the  care  they  can 
against  misrepresentation  and  calumny.  Al 
though  they  may  have  no  desire  of  a  great 
name,  yet  they  cannot  forbear  wishing  to  have 
a  good  one,  or  at  least  not  to  have  a  bad  one  ; 
a  clear  proof  that  they  are  far  from  being  un 
concerned  about  their  future  reputation.  We 
may  therefore  safely  affirm,  that  the  love  of 
fame  is  in  some  degree  or  other  universal. 
We  are  almost  all  influenced  by  it  to  do 
things  from  which  we  can  reap  no  present 
credit  or  advantage,  and  of  which,  perhaps, 
the  world  will  know  nothing  till  after  our 
decease.  When  our  own  times  are  unjust  to 
us,  we  appeal  to  future  ages  for  redress  ;  and 
we  have  always  some  kind  friend  on  whose 
care  and  tenderness  we  rely  for  the  vindication 
of  our  conduct,  if  it  should  stand  in  need  of 
it  when  we  are  gone. 

Taking  then  together  all  that  has  been  said 
K  3  on 
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on  this  strong  leaning  of  the  soul  towards  fu 
turity;  its  constant  dissatisfaction  with  present 
enjoyments,  and  incessant  pursuit  of  distant 
happiness  ;  its  strong  desire  of  life  and  im 
mortality,  and  its  fondness  for  the  good-will 
and  applause  of  posterity;  what  shall  we  infer 
from  this  remarkable  construction  of  the 
human  mind  ?  Has  a  wise  and  a  good  God 
furnished  us  with  desires  which  have  no  cor 
respondent  objects,  and  raised  expectations  in 
our  breasts,  with  no  other  view  but  to  disap 
point  them  ?  Are  we  to  be  for  ever  in  search 
of  happiness,  without  arriving  at  it,  either  in 
this  world  or  the  next  ?  Are  we  formed  with 
a  passionate  longing  for  immortality,  and  yet 
destined  to  perish  after  this  short  period  of 
existence  ?  Are  we  prompted  to  the  noblest 
actions,  and  supported  through  life,  under 
the  severest  hardships  and  most  delicate  temp 
tations,  by  the  hopes  of  a  reward,  which  is 
visionary  and  chimerical,  by  the  expectation 
of  praises,  of  which  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  us  ever  to  have  the  least  knowledge  or 
enjoyment*  ?  These  suppositions  are  utterly 

irreconcilable 

*  It  WM  evidently  the  opinion  of  the  excellent  Archbishop 
Seeker,  that  we  shall  in  another  state  be  sensible  of  the  regard 

shown 
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irreconcilable  with  our  apprehensions  of 
God's  moral  perfections,  and  his  usual  me 
thod  of  treating  us.  "It  is  not  his  way  to 
lead  us  by  illusions  and  deceits.  He  has 
not,  in  any  other  instance,  given  us  natural 
propensities,  which  he  knew  at  the  same 
time  there  was  no  possibility  of  gratifying, 
nor  filled  us  with  unavoidable  apprehensions 
of  what  should  never  come  to  pass*." 
Why  then  should  we  imagine  that  he  has 
done  so  in  the  case  before  us,  and  in  that 
only  ?  Is  it  not  infinitely  more  reasonable  to 
conclude,  that  our  appetite  for  immortality 
has,  like  all  other  appetites,  its  proper  means 
of  gratification ;  that  the  natural  bent  and 
tendency  of  the  soul  towards  futurity  is  a 
plain  indication,  that  to  futurity  it  is  con 
signed  ;  that  it  is  intended  for  another  state 
of  existence,  where  it  will  find  that  satisfac 
tion  it  looks  for  here  in  vain  ;  and  where 
hope  will  at  length  be  swallowed  up  in  en 
joyment  ? 

IV.  The 

shown  to  our  characters  by  those  who   survive  us.     He  has,  I 
trust,  already  experienced  the  truth  of  his  own  doctrine.     Few 
men  had  a  greater  interest  in  it   than  himself.     See  his  Ser 
mons,  vol.  vii.  ser.  xviii.  p.  403,  4'J4. 
*  Clarke. 

K  4 
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IV.  The  same  conclusion  follows  from 
viewing  man  on  the  moral  side.  That  variety 
of  faculties  with  which  he  is  endowed,  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed, 
plainly  prove  him  to  be  an  accountable  being. 
Human  actions  are  evidently  distinguishable 
into  two  sorts,  between  which  there  is  an 
essential  and  unalterable  difference.  Some 
are  naturally  right  and  good,  others  naturally 
wrong  and  evil.  God  has  impressed  upon 
our  minds  a  strong  internal  sense  of  this  dif 
ference,  togetherwith  an  approbation  of  what 
is  right,  and  a  disapprobation  of  what  is 
wrong.  He  has  also  given  us  reason  to 
direct  us,  where  natural  sentiment  happens 
to  fail,  and,  by  the  joint  operation  of  these 
two  principles,  he  has  clearly  intimated  to  us 
what  course  of  action  he  requires  us  to  pur 
sue.  Hence  arises  a  plain  rule  for  the  direc 
tion  of  our  moral  conduct.  Appetite,  pas 
sion,  temptation,  prompt  us  to  transgress  this 
rule;  instinct,  reason,  interest,  duty,  lead  us 
to  conform  to  it.  We  have  undeniably  the 
power  to  chuse  which  side  we  please ;  can 
either  give  way  to  irregular  desires,  or  con 
trol  and  overrule  them  by  superior  consider 
ations. 
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ations.  Now,  if  we  were  to  suppose  a  being, 
purposely  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
justly  accountable  for  its  proceedings,  one  can 
not  imagine  any  constitution  better  adapted 
to  this  end,  than  that  of  man  which  we  have 
just  described.  And  when  to  this  you  add, 
that  there  is  a  SUPERIOR  who  has  a  right  to 
call  him  to  an  account,  a  Superior  who  gave 
him  a  rule  to  walk  by,  and  to  whom  it  can*, 
not  be  indifferent  whether  he  transgresses 
that  rule  or  not ;  who  can  have  a  doubt,  but 
that  God  will  in  some  other  state  examine 
into  the  use  he  has  made  of  his  talents  in 
this  ? 

V.  If,  from  considering  man,  we  ascend  to 
God,  the  evidence  for  a  future  state  rises  con 
siderably  in  its  importance  and  strength.  If 
he  is  possessed  of  all  those  perfections  which 
we  usually  and  justly  ascribe  to  him,  he  can 
not  but  approve  virtue  and  abhor  vice,  and 
cannot  but  give  the  plainest  indications  that 
he  does  so.  His  holiness  must  incline  him 
to  love  and  favour  the  good,  to  detest  and 
discourage  the  bad.  His  justice  must  natu 
rally  lead  him  to  distinguish  between  his 
faithful  and  his  rebellious  subjects,  and  to 

make 
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make  a  wide  difference  in  his  respective  treat 
ment  of  them.  His  wisdom  must  prompt, 
and  his  power  enable  him  to  assert  the  dig 
nity  of  his  government,  and  the  authority  of 
his  laws,  by  rewarding  those  who  observe, 
and  punishing  those  who  transgress  them, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  the  whole 
world,  that  every  human  being  shall  be  a 
gainer  by  obedience,  and  a  loser  by  dis 
obedience.  Now  it  is  a  truth  universally 
admitted,  that  the  virtuous  are  not  always 
rewarded,  nor  the  vicious  punished  in  this 
world,  agreeably  to  their  deserts.  For  al 
though  the  natural  effect  of  virtue  is  happi 
ness,  and  of  vice  misery ;  and  although,  in 
general,  these  effects  do  follow  even  here,  yet 
in  several  instances  they  most  evidently  do 
not.  We  sometimes  see  men  of  the  very  worst 
principles  and  practices  going  on  in  a  full  tide 
of  worldly  prosperity,  enjoying  a  large  share 
of  every  thing  this  life  has  to  give,  riches,  ho 
nours,  rank,  power,  health  of  body  and  cheer 
fulness  of  mind,  '*  coming  in  no  misfortune 
"  like  other  folk,"  and  not  "  plagued"  with 
cares  and  afflictions  "  like  other  men*."  On 
the  other  hand;  we  may  observe  but  too  often, 

*  Psalm  Ixxiii.  5. 

that 
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that  the  best  and  worthiest  of  mankind  are 
destined  from  their  earliest  years  to  struggle 
with  the  severest  hardships  and  calamities ; 
with  poverty,  disappointments,  undutiful 
children,  unkind  friends,  inveterate  enemies, 
perhaps  too  with  strong  passions,  constitu 
tional  distempers,  and  a  depression  of  spirits, 
which  embitters  every  enjoyment,  and  would 
render  the  most  prosperous  condition  of  life 
insupportable.  Their  principles  too,  and 
motives,  are  frequently  misrepresented,  their 
purest  and  most  benevolent  intentions  ren 
dered  odious,  and  those  actions  which  deserve 
the  applause  and  admiration  of  mankind, 
expose  them  perhaps  to  the  grossest  obloquy, 
persecution,  and  distress.  When  the  an 
cient  Pagans  beheld  such  instances  as  these, 
they  cried  out  immediately,  Where  are  the 
gods  ?  Who  will  ever  believe  that  Providence 
concerns  itself  in  human  affairs?  Who  indeed 
will  believe  it,  if  these  disorders  are  per 
mitted,  without  any  notice  taken  of  them 
here,  or  any  intention  to  rectify  them  here 
after  ?  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  the  wise, 
and  righteous,  and  all-powerful  Governor 
of  the  universe,  will  suffer  his  laws 

to 
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to  be  trampled  under  foot,  his  religion 
ridiculed  and  despised,  his  faithful  servants 
calumniated,  insulted,  oppressed,  and  yet 
never  once  stretch  forth  his  arm  to  chastise 
the  bold,  triumphant  offender,  and  to  recom 
pense  the  inj  ured  helpless  man  ;  to  vindicate 
his  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind  ;  to 
make  his  "  righteousness  as  clear  as  the  light, 
"  his  just  dealing  as  the  noon  day  ;"  and  to 
make  him  ample  amends  in  another  life,  for 
the  indignities  and  afflictions  he  has  under 
gone  in  this  ? 

That  such  a  retribution  will  actually  take 
place,  we  shall  have  still  further  reason  to 
conclude,  if  we  consider, 

VI.  Sixthly,  that  the  constitution  of  this 
world  is  exactly  such  as  might  be  expected, 
if  it  was  to  be  followed  by  another. 

Supposing  a  future  judgment  to  be  a  thing 
certain  and  allowed,  it  would  then  be 
natural  to  imagine,  that  our  situation  here 
would  be  such  as  should  be  a  proper  trial  and 
probation,  and  preparation  for  that  futupe 
judgment.  Now  this,  we  find,  is  actually 
t^lie  case.  This  life  has  every  conceivable 
appearance  of  being  a  scene  of  trial  and  pro 
bation, 
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bation,  intended  to  fit  and  train  us  up,  by  a 
proper  course  of  exercise  and  discipline,  for 
another  and  a  better  state  of  existence.  The 
faculties  we  are  furnished  with,  and  the  con 
stitution  of  the  world  we  are  placed  in,  pre 
cisely  answer  to  this  idea,  and  to  no  other. 
Good  and  evil  are  placed  before  us,  we  have 
a  power  of  chusing  which  we  please,  and  we 
know  all  the  consequences  of  our  choice. 
A  system  of  affections  is  given  us,  to  excite  us 
to  action  ;  a  variety  of  objects  is  distributed 
around,  to  work  on  these  affections ;  we  have 
opportunities  of  indulging,  and  we  have 
motives  for  restraining,  them.  We  are  al 
lured  by  pleasure,  by  interest,  by  power, 
with  no  other  view  but  to  give  proof  of  our 
moderation,,  our  integrity,  our  disinterested 
ness.  The  provocations,  injuries,  and  af 
fronts  we  constantly  meet  with,  are  so  many 
trials  of  our  temper,  forbearance,  and  placabi 
lity  :  the  afflictions  and  calamities  of  various 
kinds,  which  fall  to  our  lot,  are  only  instru 
ments  in  the  hands  of  Providence  to  exercise 
and  improve  our  patience,  fortitude,  humi 
lity,  meekness,  resignation.  Whatever  road 
of  life  we  take,  obstructions  and  inconve- 

niencies. 
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niencies,  cares  and  difficulties,  quickly  start 
up  before  us,  to  oppose  our  progress,  and  to 
render  necessary  the  utmost  exertions  of  our 
prudence,  circumspection,  industry,  and  per 
severance.     Even  those  irreligious  and  licen 
tious   writings  that  do    so  much  mischief, 
give  occasion,    at   the    same  time,    to  the 
friends  of  religion,    to  manifest    their  zeal 
and  their   abilities    in   the  defence   of   in 
sulted  decency,    and  of  divine  truth.     That 
unequal  allotment  also  of  worldly  blessings, 
which  is   so   constant  a    subject  of  discon 
tent  and  complaint,   is  only  a  part  of  the 
same  general  plan  of  moral   improvement 
and  probationary  discipline.     The  wealthy 
and  the  indigent,  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
powerful  and  the  weak,  are  brought  together 
on  the  same  great  theatre  of  action,  in  order 
to  "  provoke  one  another  to  good  works,'* 
and  to  be  the   mutual  instruments  of  draw 
ing  forth  the  good   qualities  suited    to  their 
respective  stations.  And  in  the  same  manner, 
throughout  the  whole  intercourse  of  human, 
life,  the  collision  of  opposite  tempers,  situa 
tions,  employments,  interests,  passions,  and 
pursuits,  strikes  out  of  our  souls  those  sparks 

of 
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of  virtue,  which  would  otherwise,  probably, 
never  have  been  called  forth  to  view*. 

It  is  a  fact,  then,  which  will  admit  of  no 
dispute,  that  we  are  actually  tried,  here, 
almost  every  moment  of  our  lives.  We  our 
selves,  in  common  speech,  call  our  afflictions 
trials;  and  we  feel,  to  our  cost*  that  they 
are  really  so.  If  this  be  granted,  it  follows 
that  this  world  is  confessedly  a  state  of  proba 
tion  ;  the  necessary  consequence  of  which  is, 
a  state  of  retribution.  For,  it  would  be  as 
absurd  to  suppose,  that  we  should  be  tried, 
without  being  rewarded  or  punished,  as  that 
we  should  be  rewarded  or  punished  without 
giving  any  proofs  that  we  deserve  either. 
These  two  things  are  correlatives,  and  mu 
tually  infer  each  other.  They  are  evidently 
parts  of  the  same  design,  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  one  wise  plan  of  government, 
which  we  cannot  suppose  to  be  left  imper 
fect  or  incomplete,  without  arraigning  the 
wisdom  an4  the  justice  of  its  divine  author. 
It  is  not  his  custom,  to  do  his  work  by  halves. 
Whatever  he  enters  upon  he  will  accom 
plish.  Every  thing  we  know  of  him,  and  his 

*  Sae  Dr.  Horber/s  Sermons,  D.  15. 

proceedings, 
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proceedings,  convinces  us  that  he  must,  and 
he  himself  declares  to  all  the  world  that  he 
will.  "  When  I  begin,"  says  he,  "  I  will 
"  also  make  an  end*." 

VII.  Strong  as  these  arguments  are  in 
themselves  in  favour  of  a  future  state,  it  is  no 
small  confirmation  of  them,  that  there  has 
been  a  general  propensity  and  inclination  in 
almost  all  mankind,  in  every  period  and  every 
country  of  the  world,  to  believe  the  existence 
of  the  soul  after  death,  and  to  entertain  some 
notions,  however  imperfect  and  confused, 
of  a  future  recompense.  With  regard  to 
the  ancient  Heathens,  we  have  the  testi 
mony  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  amongst 
themf ,  that  there  was  an  universal  agreement 
of  all  people  upon  the  earth,  in  this  great 
point ;  and  he  makes  this  common  consent 
one  of  his  chief  proofs  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  And  from  that  time  to  this,  amidst 
all  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made,  in 
every  part  of  the  globe,  there  has  never  yet, 
I  believe,  been  found  one  single  nation,  how* 
ever  savage  or  barbarous,  that  has  not  had 
some  apprehensions  or  suspicions  of  another 

*  1  Sam.  Hi.  12,  f  Cicero.  Tusc.  Quoest.  1.  i. 

state 
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state  of  being  after  this.  Even  those  that  are 
said  (though  but  on  very  doubtful  evidence) 
to  have  no  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  to 
be  destitute,  not  only  of  religious  principle, 
but  also,  insome  respects,  of  moral  sentiment; 
yet  all  Concur  in  believing  the  existence  of 
the  soul  after  death*.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  there  were,  among  the  ancient  Pagans, 
some  sects  of  philosophers  who  doubted;  and 
others  who  denied,  a  future  retribution.  But 
the  number  of  these,  in  comparison  of  the 
whole  class  of  the  common  people  who  be 
lieved  it,  was  but  small.  And  nothing  ought 
to  be  concluded  against  the  prevalence  of  a 
natural  sentiment,  from  the  fanciful  notions 
of  a  few  conceited  sophists  ;  whose  pride  it 
has  ever  been  to  show  their  ingenuity  in  com 
bating  theplainest  truths,  merely  because  they 
were  plain,  and  to  check  the  voice  of  reason 
and  of  nature,  by  perplexing  subtleties,  and 

*  See  Locke's  Essay  on  Hum.  Und.  b.i.  c.  3.  5.9.  Robert 
son's  Hist,  of  America,  b.  iv.  p.  889.  Account  of  Voyages 
to  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  published  by  Hawkesworth, 
vol.  ii.  p.  236— 23g,  4to.  1st  ed.  Tillotson,  Serm.  1/4.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  believed  by 
all  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  from  one  end  of  that  immense 
continent  to  the  other. 

VOL,  I.  L  unin- 
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unintelligible  refinements.  But  the  human 
understanding  left  to  itself,  and  free  from  all 
artificial  bias  and  constraint,  has  a  very  strong 
propensity  to  the  belief  of  a  future  judgment. 
And,  although  in  the  notions  both  of  the 
ancient  Heathens,  and  of  our  modern  savages, 
concerning  it,  there  is  great  obscurity,  un 
certainty,  and  confusion,  with  a  strange  mix 
ture  of  the  most  absurd  and  fabulous  imagi 
nations,  so  as  to  produce  little  or  no  effects 
upon  their  hearts  and  lives  ;  yet  still  they  all 
tend  to  evince  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  to  this  opinion.  And  the  happy 
regions  of  the  Thracian*,  the  sensual  paradise 
of  Mahomet,  the  elysium  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  pleasant  mountains  of  the  Indians, 
all  agree  in  one  common  principle,  the  con 
tinuation  of  our  being  after  death,  and  the 
distribution  of  certain  rewards  and  punish 
ments  in  another  life. 

f  See  Herodotus,  1,  iv.  p.  252,  ed.  Grouov,    . 
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AND  THESE  SHALL  GO  AWAY  INTO  EVER 
LASTING  PUNISHMENT  :  BUT  THE  RIGH 
TEOUS  INTO  LIFE  ETERNAL. 

T  HAVE  now  given  you  a  general  deline 
ation  of  the  natural  and  moral  evidences 
for  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and 
a  state  of  future  recompense  ;  and  although 
each  of  them,  singly  considered,  cannotbe  said 
to  be  absolutely  conclusive,  yet,  when  taken 
collectively,  they  amount  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  probability;  a  degree  which  would 
render  it  the  extremity  of  folly  for  any  one 
to  act  (which  yet  is  but  too  common  a  case 
with  those  who  reject  revelation)  as  if  it  was 
a  decided  point,  that  there  is  no  state  of  ex- 

L  2  istence 
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istence  but  the  present.  How  totally  opposite 
such  an  assumption  would  be  to  every  dictate 
of  nature  and  reason,  will  appear  still  more 
evident,  if  we  now  very  briefly  draw  together 
into  one  point  of  view  the  several  arguments 
that  have  been  stated  in  the  two  preceding 
discourses,  and  then  see  how  the  case  stands 
on  the  two  contrary  suppositions,  that  there 
is,  and  that  there  is  not,  a  future  state  of 
retribution. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  if  we  admit  that 
this  life  is  the  whole  of  our  being,  what  a 
strange  and  unaccountable  scene  of  things 
presents  itself  ?  We  have  in  that  case  an 
active  principle  within  us,  which  has  every 
imaginable  appearance  of  being  distinct  from 
the  body,  immaterial,  indiscerptible,  and 
indissoluble;  yet  it  turns  out  to  be  nothing 
more  than  mere  matter,  endued  with  qualities 
diametrically  opposite  to  its  most  essential 
properties ;  it  is  dissolved  with  the  body, 
and  loses  all  sensation,  consciousness,  and 
reflection  for  ever,  in  the  grave. 

We  are  evidently  distinguished  from,  and 
raised  above,  the  brutes,  by  a  variety  of  asto 
nishing  faculties  and  powers,  which  seem 

plainly 
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plainly  designed  for  some  nobler  scene  of 
action  than  this ;  yet  with  the  brutes  we 
perish,  and  all  the  rich  endowments  of  our 
minds  are  wasted  on  us  to  no  purpose. 

We  are  daily  making  advances  both  in 
knowledge  and  virtue ;  we  have  a  large  field 
of  improvement,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 
before  our  eyes ;  yet  in  the  very  midst  of  our 
progress  we  are  stopped  short  by  the  hand  of 
death,  and  never  reach  that  state  of  perfec 
tion,  of  which  we  seem  capable,  and  which 
we  ardently  desire. 

We  are  formed  with  ideas  and  expectations 
of  happiness,  which  are  everlastingly  disap 
pointed;  with  a  thirst  for  future  fame,  of 
which  we  shall  never  be  conscious  ;  with  a 
passionate  longing  for  immortality,  which 
was  never  meant  to  be  gratified. 

Every  part  of  our  constitution  shows  that 
we  are  accountable  for  our  conduct,  every 
remorse  of  conscience  is  a  proof  that  we  are 
so  ;  there  is  a  superior,  who  has  given  us  a 
rule  to  walk  by,  who  has  a  right  to  enquire 
whether  we  have  conformed  to  that  rule;  yet 
that  enquiry  is  never  made. 

The  world  in  which  we  are  placed  is  one 
L  3  continued 
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continued  scene  of  probation.  We  appear  to 
be  sent  into  it  with,  no  other  view,  but  to 
show  how  we  can  behave,  under  all  that  va 
riety  of  difficult  and  distressful  circumstances 
into  which,  by  one  means  or  other,  we  are 
continually  thrown.  Yet  our  behaviour  passes 
totally  unregarded.  We  perform  our  parts, 
but  the  Judge  who  has  tried  us  forgets  to  per 
form  his.  Our  trial  is  finished,  and  no  conse^ 
quences  follow  ;  no  sentence  is  pronounced  ; 
we  are  neither  rewarded  for  having  acted 
well,  nor  punished  for  having  acted  ill. 

We  conceive  ourselves  to  be  the  subjects 
of  an  Almighty  governor,  who  has  given  us 
a  system  of  laws  for  our  direction:  Yet  he 
appears  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  whether 
we  observe  those  laws  or  not.  His  friends 
and  his  enemies  fare  frequently  alike.  Nay, 
the  former  are  often  punished  with  the 
heaviest  afflictions,  and  the  latter  rewarded 
with  every  earthly  enjoyment. 

There  has,  in  fine,  been,  from  the  first  ages 
of  the  world  down  to  this  moment,  an  almost 
universal  agreement  and  consent  of  all  man 
kind  in  the  belief  or  apprehension  of  a  future 
state  of  existence ;  and  yet  this  turns  out  to 

be 
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be  nothing  more  than  a  delusive  imagination, 
though  impressed  so  deeply  by  nature  itseu  oa 
every  human  breast. 

What  now  can  be  imagined  more  strange 
and  inexplicable ;  more  absurd  and  inconsist 
ent  ;  more  replete  with  disorder,  confusion, 
and  misery  ;  more  unworthy  the  wisdom,  the 
justice,  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme  being, 
than  the  frame  of  man,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  world,  according  to  the  representation 
here  given  of  them  ? 

But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  you  extend 
your  view  beyond  the  limits  of  this  life,  and 
take  in  the  consideration  of  another,  what  an 
alteration  does  this  instantly  make  in  the  ap 
pearance  of  every  thing  within  and  without 
us !  The  mist  that  before  rested  on  the  face  of 
theearth  vanishes  away,  anddiscovers  a  scene 
of  the  -utmost  order,  beauty,  harmony,  and 
regularity.  The  moment  our  relation  to 
another  world  is  kno  wn,all  perplexity  is  cleared 
up,  and  all  inconsistencies  are  reconciled. 

We  then  find  ourselves  composed  of  two 

parts,  a  material  body  and  an  immaterial  soul ; 

und  the  seemingly  incompatible  properties  of 

mutter  and  spirit,  instead  of  being  intermixed 

L  4  and 
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and  incorporated  together  in  one  substance, 
have  each  their  distinct  province  assigned 
them  in  our  compound  frame,  and  reside  in 
separate  substances  suited  to  their  respective 
natures.  But  though  different  from  each 
other,  they  are  closely  united  together.  By 
this  union  we  are  allied  both  to  the  visible 
and  invisible,  the  material  and  the  spiritual 
world,  and  stand  as  it  were  on  the  confines  of 
each.  And  when  the  body  reverts  to  earth, 
the  soul  betakes  itself  to  that  world  of  im 
mortal  spirits  to  which  it  belongs. 

Those  extraordinary  faculties  and  powers 
of  the  human  mind,  which  seem  far  beyond 
what  the  uses  of  this  short  life  require,  be^ 
come  highly  proper  and  suitable  to  a  being 
that  is  designed  for  eternity,  and  are  nothing 
more  than  what  is  necessary  to  prepare  it  for 
that  heavenly  country  which  is  its  proper 
home,  and  is  to  be  its  everlasting  abode. 
There  they  will  have  full  room  to  open  and 
expand  themselves,  and  to  display  a  degree  of 
vigour  and  activity  not  to  be  attained  in  the 
present  life.  There  they  will  go  on  improving 
to  all  eternity,  and  acquire  that  state  of  per 
fection  to  which  they  are  always  tending,  but 
have  not  time  in  this  world  to  arrive  at. 

When 
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•  When  once  it  is  certain  that  we  are  to  give 
an  account  of  ourselves  hereafter,  there  is 
then  a  plain  reason  why  we  are  free  agents  ; 
why  a  rule  is  given  us  to  walk  by  ;  why  we 
have  a  power  of  deviating  from,  or  conform 
ing  to  it ;  why,  in  short,  we  undergo  a  pre 
vious  examination  at  the  bar  of  our  consci 
ences  before  we  appear  at  the  tribunal  of  our 
great  Judge. 

Our  earnest  thirst  for  fame,  for  happiness, 
for  immortality,  will,  on  the  supposition  of  a 
future  existence,  serve  some  better  purpose 
than  to  disappoint  and  distress  us.  They  are 
all  natural  desires,  with  objects  that  corres 
pond  to  them  ;  and  will  each  of  them  meet 
with  that  gratification  in  another  life,  which 
they  in  vain  look  for  in  this. 

Nay,  even  that  unequal  distribution  of 
good  and  evil,  at  which  we  are  so  apt  to 
repine,  and  those  heavy  afflictions  that  some 
times  press  so  hard  upon  the  best  of  men, 
are  all  capable  of  an  easy  solution,  the 
moment  we  take  a  future  life  into  the  account. 
This  world  is  then  only  part  of  a  system. 
It  was  never  intended  for  a  state  of  retfibu- 
tion,  but  of  probation.  Here  we  are  only 

tried ; 
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tried ;  it  is  hereafter  we  are  to  be  rewarded, 
or  punished.  The  evils  we  meet  with,  con* 
sidered  in  this  light,  assume  a  very  different 
aspect.  They  are  wise,  and  even  benevolent 
provisions,  to  put  our  virtues  to  the  proof; 
to  produce  in  us  that  temper,  and  those 
dispositions,  which  are  necessary  prepara 
tions  for  immortal  glory. 

Thus  does  the  supposition  of  a  future  state 
clear  up  every  difficulty,  and  disperse  the 
darkness,  that  otherwise  hangs  over  this  part 
of  God's  creation.  With  this  light  of  im 
mortality  held  up  before  us,  we  can  find  our 
way  through  the  obscurest  parts  of  God's 
moral  government,  and  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  his  dealings  with  mankind.  It 
is  therefore  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
reality  of  a  future  state,  that  it  answers 
so  many  excellent  purposes,  and  seems  so 
indispensably  necessary  to  give  harmony  and 
regularity  to  the  designs  of  the  Almighty  in 
the  formation  of  this  globe,  and  its  inhabi 
tants,  and  to  be  the  finishing  and  winding 
up  of  one  uniform  and  consistent  plan  of 
divine  conduct.  For,  as  in  the  material  tvorld, 
when  we  find  that  the  principle  of  gravita 
tion, 
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tion,  upon  being  applied  to  the  several  parts 
of  the  universe,  explains,  in  the  justest  and 
most  elegant  manner,  the  situations,  ap 
pearances,  and  influences  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  even  accounts  for  all  the  seem 
ing  irregularity  and  eccentricity  of  their 
motions,  we  make  no  scruple  of  allowing  the 
existence  and  the  operation  of  such  a  power : 
so  in  the  moral  system,  when  we  see  that  the 
admission  of  another  life  gives  an  easy  solu 
tion  of  the  most  surprising  and  otherwise 
unaccountable  phenomena;  and  is,  as  it  were, 
a  master  key  that  unlocks  every  intricacy,  and 
opens  to  us  the  great  plan  of  Providence  in 
the  administration  of  human  affairs  ;  we  can 
no  longer,  without  doing  violence  to  every 
rule  of  just  reasoning,  refuse  our  assent  to  the 
truth  and  reality  of  such  a  state. 

From  this  collective  view  of  those  argu 
ments  for  a  future  existence,  which  are  the 
result  of  our  own  researches  on  the  subject, 
it  appears,  that,  when  combined  together, 
they  form  a  very  strong  body  of  evidence  in 
support  of  that  great  truth. 

This  evidence  has,  indeed,  as  I  before 
pbserved,  been  represented  by  some  to  be  so 

forcible 
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forcible  and  decisive,  as  to  render  the  aid  of 
Revelation  on  this  point  totally  unnecessary. 
But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that 
ihe  very  clearness  with  which  we  are  now 
enabled  to  deduce  the  reality  of  a  future 
retribution  from  the  principles  of  reason, 
will  itself  lead  us  to  a  very  convincing  proof 
of  the  absolute  necessity  there  was  for  some 
superior  light  to  instruct  and  direct  man 
kind,  in  this  and  other  doctrines  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  their  present  and 
future  happiness. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  in  every  age  and 
nation  of  the  world,,  the  belief  of  another 
life  after  this  has  been  strongly  and  univer 
sally  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  common 
people.  It  has  been  shown  also,  that  be 
sides  these  natural  impressions,  we  may,  by  a 
proper  exertion  of  our  reasoning  powers,  and 
by  considering  the  question  attentively  in 
various  points  of  view,  draw  together  a  great 
number  of  strong  presumptive  proofs  in 
support  of  the  same  important  truth.  From 
these  premises  one  should  naturally  conclude, 
that  all  the  great  sages  of  antiquity,  those 
wise,  and  venerable,  arid  learned  men,  who 

cultivated 
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cultivated  letters  and  philosophy  with  sa 
much  reputation  and  success,  who  were  the 
guides  and  luminaries,  the  instructors  and 
legislators  of  the  Heathen  world,  would  have 
been  among  the  very  first  to  embrace  the  idea 
of  a  future  retribution ;  to  see  more  clearly, 
and  feel  more  forcibly,  than  any  others,  the 
united  testimonv  of  nature  and  of  reason  in  its 

•/ 

behalf ;  to  rectify  the  mistakes  and  refine  the 
gross  conceptions    of  the  vulgar  concerning 
it ;  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  with  which  the 
fictions  of  the  poets,  and  the  superstitions  of 
the   people,    had  clogged  and  corrupted  the 
genuine   sentiments  of  nature ;  and  by  deli 
vering,  in  their  writings,  a  clear,  consistent, 
rational,  methodical  exposition  of  this  great 
truth,  to  establish  it  for  ever  in  the  minds  of 
men,  and  convert  an  article  of  popular  belief 
into  a  fundamental  tenet  of  the  reigning  phi 
losophy.      This,  I  say,  it  was  natural  to  ex 
pect   from  them  ;   and  had  they  done  this, 
there  might  have  been  some  pretence  for  as 
serting  that  there  was  no  need  for  any  further 
light  on  this  subject.     But  what  is  the  real 
state  of  the  case  ?    Look  into  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  philosophers-,  respecting  a  future 

retribution. 
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retribution,  and  (with  few  if  any  exceptions) 
you  see  nothing  but  embarrassment,  confu 
sion,  inconsistence,  and  contradiction.  In 
one  page  you  will  find  them  expatiating  with 
apparent  satisfaction  on  the  arguments  then 
commonly  produced  for  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  a  state  of  recompense  hereafter; 
answering  the  several  objections  to  them 
with  great  acuteness,  illustrating  them  with 
wonderful  ingenuity  and  art,  adorning  them 
with  all  the  charms  of  their  eloquence,  de 
claring  their  entire  assent  to  them,  and  pro 
testing  that  nothing  should  ever  wrest  from 
them  this  delightful  persuasion,  the  very  joy 
and  comfort  of  their  souls.  In  another  page 
the  scene  is  totally  changed.  They  unsay 
almost  every  thing  they  had  said  before. 
They  doubt,  they  fluctuate,  they  despond, 
they  disbelieve*.  They  laugh  at  the  popular 

*  Nescio  quomodo,  dum  lego,  assentior ;  cum  posui  librum 
&  mecum  ipse  de  immortalitate  animorum  caepi  cogitare, 
assensio  oranis  illabitur.  Tusc.  Qucest.  /.i.e.  11.  And  again, 
Dubitans,  circumspectans,  baesitans,  multa  adversaf  revertens, 
tanquam  ratis  in  man  immense  nostra  vehitur  Oratio.  c.  30. 
— A  most  lively  picture  of  the  fluctuation  and  uncertainty  of 
their  minds  on  this  subject. 

t  Reverens.    Davit. 

notions 
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notions  of  future  punishments  and  rewards, 
but  they  substitute  nothing  more  rational 
or  satisfactory  in  their  room.  Nay,  what 
is  still  more  extraordinary,  although  they 
all  acknowledged,  that  the  belief  of  a  future 
life  and  a  future  recompense,  was  an  uni 
versal  principle  of  nature  ;  that  it  was  what 
all  mankind  with  one  voice  concurred  and 
agreed  in ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  many 
of  them  seem  even  to  have  taken  pains  to 
stifle  this  voice  of  nature  within  them ;  and 
considered  it  as  a  victory  of  the  greatest 
importance,  to  subdue  and  extinguish  those 
notices  of  a  future  judgment,  which,  in 
despite  of  themselves,  they  found  springing 
up  within  their  own  breasts*. 

What  now  shall  we  say  to  this  remarkable 
fact,  this  singular  phenomenon  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind  ?  Can  there  possibly  be 
a  more  striking  proof  that  Philosophy,  di 
vine  philosophy  (as  it  is  sometimes  allied) 
which  is  nowT  frequently  set  up  as  the  rival 
of  Revelation,  was  in  general  utterly  unable 
to  lead  men  to  the  acknowledgment  of  one  of 

*  See  Virgil  Georg.  ii.v.  490.  Lucretius,  1.  5.  r.  80.  and 
1.  iii.  v.  37 ;  and  Tusc,  Qusest.  J,  i.  c  '2 1 , 

the 
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the  plainest  and  most  important,  and  most 
rational  truths  in  natural  religion;  that,  in 
stead  of  aiding  the  suggestions  of  nature,  and 
confirming  the  dictates  of  reason,  it  perplexed 
the  one,  and  resisted  the  other ;  and  that  some 
of  the  greatest  and  most  learned  men  of  anti 
quity,  exactly  answered  the  description  given 
of  them  in  Scripture ;  "  professing  them- 
"  selves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools*  ?" 
Though  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  philosophy  and  literary  attainments,  yet  in 
some  great  points  of  religious  knowledge, 
they  sunk  frequently  even  below  the  meanest 
of  the  people.  They  ran  counter,  in  short, 
to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  philo 
sophized  themselves  out  of  truths,  which  we 
noiv  see,  and  which  the  bulk  of  men  even 
then  saw, .  to  be  conformable  to  the  most 
natural  sentiments  of  the  human  mind. 

It  was  therefore  highly  proper,  it  was  in 
dispensably  necessary  that  God  himself  should 
interpose  in  a  case  of  such  infinite  import 
ance  ;  that  Revelation  should  come  to  the  aid 
of  nature  and  of  reason ;  shpuld  restore  them  to 
their  original  force  and  power ;  should  rescue 

*  Rom.  i.  32, 

them 
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them  out  of  the  hands  of  science,  falsely  so 
called*,  whose  province,  in  matters  of  reli 
gion,  it  has  commonly  been  to  spoil  mankind 
with  vain  deceit  \,  and  to  lead  those  wrong, 
whom  their  own  good  sense  and  uncorrupted 
judgment  would  probably  have  directed 
right. 

The  truth  is  (but  it  is  a  truth  which  the 
Freethinker  has  always  been  very  unwilling 
to  admit)  that  Christianity  has,  in  fact,  con 
tributed  very  greatly  to  that  improved  state, 
and  advantageous  point  of  view,  in  which  na 
tural  religion  now  appears  to  us  ;  and  many  of 
those  who  reject  the  authority  of  the  Gospel, 
are,  without  knowing  it  perhaps,  most  cer 
tainly  without  owning  it,  made  wiser  by  its 
discoveries.     In  the  present  instance,  parti 
cularly,  the  divine  light  of  revelation   has 
thrown  a  brightness  on  the  distant  prospect 
beyond  the  grave,  which  was  brought  out  to 
view,  and  rendered  more  distinct,  even  to  the 
eye  of  reason,  a  variety  of  obscure  points, 
which  were  before  invisible  to  her  unassisted 
sight.    Hence  the  remarkable  difference  there 
is  between  the   reasonings   of  the  ancients 

*lTim.vi.  20.  fCol.ii.8. 

VOL.  I.  M  and 
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and  the  moderns  on  this  question.  Hence 
the  force,  the  clearness,  the  decision,  that  ap 
pear  in  the  one ;  the  perplexity,  feebleness, 
and  uncertainty  that  distinguish  the  other. 
Of  this.,  no  other  probable  cause  can  be  as 
signed,  than  that  the  Pagan  Philosopher  had 
nothing  but  the  wisdom  of  this  world  to  guide 
his  researches  into  a  future  state ;  whereas 
the  Christian,  and  even  the  Deistical  philoso 
pher,  comes  to  the  enquiry  with  his  mind 
full  of  those  ideas,  which  an  early  acquaint 
ance  with  Revelation  has  imperceptibly  im 
pressed  upon  him.  To  explore  a  road,  which 
is  entirely  unknown  to  us,  by  a  feeble  and 
a  dubious  light,  is  a  totally  different  thing 
from  endeavouring  to  trace  it  out  again  by  the 
same  light,  after  it  has  been  once  shown  to 
us  in  broad  and  open  day.  The  former  is  the 
case  of  the  ancients,  and  the  latter  of  the 
moderns,  in  respect  to  a  future  life. 

But  besides  the  benefit  derived  from  Reve 
lation  in  this  respect,  there  are  other  advan 
tages,  of  the  utmost  importance,  which  the 
Gospel  doctrine  of  LIFE  AND  IMMORTALITY 
brings  along  with  it ;  and  whicfi  gives  its 
evidences  an  infinite  superiority  over  those 
of  natural  religion. 

The 
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The  principal  of  these  are, 

1st.    The  certainty  and  authority  of  its 
proofs. 

2dly.  Their  plainness  and  perspicuity. 

3dly.  The   nature   and    duration    of    its 

rewards. 
1st.  The  certaintyand  authority  of  its  proofs. 

After  giving  every  possible  advantage  to 
the  natural  evidences  of  a  future  state,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  they  amount  to  no 
thing  more  than  great  probability.  They 
cannot  afford  that  demonstrative  certainty  and 
assurance  of  this  great  truth,  which  is  essen 
tially  necessary  for  the  complete  satisfaction 
and  comfort  of  the  mind,  in  so  very  interest 
ing  a  point,  and  for  rendering  this  doctrine 
a  motive  of  sufficient  weight  to  influence  the 
hearts  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  mankind, 
Neither  of  these  effects  could  nature  and 
reason  (universally  as  they  had  diffused  the 
belief  of  a  future  existence)  produce  in  the 
heathen  world.  This  the  writings  of  their 
philosophers,  and  the  manners  of  their  peo 
ple,  incontestiblyprove.  To  the  Gospel  alone 
we  are  indebted,  for  the  entire  removal  of  all 
doubt  and  uncertainty  on  this  subject  ;  for 
M  2  raising 
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raising  hope  into  confidence,  and  a  mere 
speculative  notion  into  a  vital  and  most  power 
ful  principle  of  action.  It  is  evident,  that  no 
thing  less  than  an  express  Revelation  from 
God  himself  could  do  this.  He  who  first 
brought  us  into  being,  can  alone  give  us 
authentic  information,  how  long  that  being 
shall  be  continued,  and  in  what  manner  he 
will  dispose  of  us  hereafter.  This  informa 
tion  he  has  given  us  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
has  given  it  in  such  plain,  and  explicit,  and 
awful  terms,  as  must  carry  conviction  to 
every  unprejudiced  understanding,  and  leave 
the  deepest  and  most  useful  impressions  on 
every  well-disposed  mind. 

2.  Another  benefit  we  derive  from  Revela 
tion  on  this  head,is  the  plainness and perspicuity 
of  its  proofs.  A  great  part  of  those  evidences 
of  a  future  state,  which  reason  furnishes,  re 
quire  a  considerable  degree  of  attention  and 
consideration,  andare  therefore  better  adapted 
to  men  of  a  contemplative,  philosophic  turn, 
than  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  who  have 
neither  leisure,  nor  inclination,  nor  abilities, 
to  enter  into  long  and  abstruse  disquisitions 
on  this  or  any  other  question  of  importance. 

But 
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But  the  arguments  of  the  Gospel  are  (and 
thanks  be  to  God  that  they  are)  of  quite  a 
different  sort.  It  sets  before  us  the  declara 
tions  of  God  himself,  "  That  there  shall  be  a 
"  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and 
"  the  unjust ;  that  God  hath  appointed  a  day 
"  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righ- 
"  teousness  ;  and  that  we  must  all  appear 
*'  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that 
"  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in 
"  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done, 
"  whether  it  be  good  or  bad*."  To  con 
vince  us,  not  only  of  the  possibility,  but  of 
the  certainty,  of  so  wonderful  an  event,  it 
appeals  to  facts ;  it  shows  us  Christ  himself, 
"  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become  the  first 
"  fruits  of  them  that  slept."  It  afterwards 
exhibits  him  to  us  in  a  still  more  illustrious 
point  of  view.  It  represents  him  as  "  com- 
"  ing  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power 
"  and  great  glory,  to  judge  the  world.  The 
"  trumpet  sounds,  and  the  dead,  both  small 
"  and  great,  are  raised  up  ;  and  before  him 
"  are  gathered'  (what  an  awful  and  astonish 
ing  spectacle !)  "  ALL  THE  NATIONS  OF 

*Acts  xxif.  15  j  xvii.  3.     2  Cor.  v.  10. 

M  3  "    THE 
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"  THE  EARTH  ;  and  he  separates  them  one 
t:  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his 
"  sheep  from  the  goats.  The  books  are 
"  opened,  and  he  judgeth  them  out  of  the 
"  things  that  are  written  in  the  books, 
"  according  to  their  works;  and  the  wicked 
"  go  away  into  everlasting  punish  ment :  but 
"  the  righteous  into  life  eternal*." 

These  are  not  profound  and  curious  spe 
culations,  beyond  the  reach  of  common  ap 
prehensions.  They  are  plain  facts,  and  solemn 
denunicationsfrom  the  very  highest  authority, 
speaking  with  equal  force  to  all  ranks  of  men, 
and,  by  their  simplicity  and  dignity,  adapted 
no  less  to  the  capacity  of  the  illiterate  than  to 
the  most  exalted  conceptions  of  the  learned. 
Hence  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  these  divine 
truths  being  preached  to  the/>oor  as  well  as  to 
the  rich  (a  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  Gos 
pel,  and  therefore  mentioned  as  one  of  its  dis 
tinguishing  characteristics-^ )  have  conveyed 
to  the  very  humblest  disciples  of  Christ  far 
clearer  ideas,  and  juster  notions,  of  a  future 

*  Matt.  xxiv.  30.     1   Cor.    xv.  52.     Rev,  xx.    12.     Matt. 
xxv.  32.  46. 

t  Matt.  xt.  5. 
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state,  than  were  to  be  found  in  all  the  cele 
brated  schools  of  philosophy  at  Athens  or  at 
Rome. 

3.  But  there  is  still  another  point,  and  that 
of  the  utmost  consequence,  respecting  a  fu 
ture  state,  in  which  the  infinite  superiority  of 
Revelation  to  the  light  of  nature  must  evi 
dently  appear.  And  that  is,  the  nature  ana 
duration  of  the  rewards  which  it  promises. 

The  utmost  that  reason  can  pretend  to  is, 
to  prove  that  we  shall  survive  the  grave  ;  that 
we  shall  exist  in  another  world ;  and  that 
there  the  wicked  shall  be  punished  according 
to  their  demerits,  and  the  good  rewarded  with 
such  a  degree  of  happiness,  as  their  virtues 
and  their  sufferings  here  seem  in  j  ustice  to 
require.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  vindi 
cate  the  ways  of  God  to  mankind ;  and  there 
fore  beyond  this,  our  own  reasoning  powers, 
and  our  natural  expectations,  cannot  go.  In 
deed  the  very  best  and  wisest  of  the  Pagan  phi 
losophers  did  not  go  near  so  far  as  this.  Some 
of  them,  although  they  believed  the  exist 
ence  of  the  soul  after  death,  yet  denied  that  it 
would  exist  for  ever*.  Others  admitted  its 

*  Stoici — diu  raansuros  aiunt  animos,  semper  uegant.    Tusc. 
Quaest.  1.  i.  c.  31. 

M  4  eternity, 
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eternity,  but  did  not  allow  that  it  passed  into 
a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  They 
supposed  it  would  be  resolved  into  the  UNI 
VERSAL  SPIRIT  from  which  it  was  origi 
nally  detached.  And  even  of  those  who 
acknowledged  a  future  retribution,  many 
asserted  that  the  punishments  only  were  eter 
nal,  the  rewards  of  a  temporary  nature*. 
And  indeed  it  must  be  owned,  that  there  are 
no  principles  of  natural  religion,  which  give 
us  any  ground  to  hope  for  a  state  of  felicity 
hereafter,  unmixed  and  perfect  in  its  kind, 
beyond  all  conception  great,  and  in  duration 
endless.  It  is  from  Revelation  only  we  learn 
that  such  shall  be  the  rewards  "  of  the  righ- 
"  teous  ;  that  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
"  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no 
"  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying ; 
"  that  he  will  give  them  glory,  and  honour, 
"  and  immortality  ;  that  they  shall  go  away 
"  into  life  eternal,  and  enter  into  the  joy  of 
"  their  Lord  ;  that  in  his  presence  there  is 
"  fulness  of  joy,  and  pleasures  for  evermore ; 
"  that  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nei- 
"  ther  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man, 

*  Div.  Leg.  vol.  ii.  p.  10Q. 
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"  the  good  things  which  God  hath  prepared 
"  for  them  that  love  him*." 

In  these,  and  many  other  passages  of  the 
same  nature,  we  are  expressly  assured,  that 
both  our  existence  and  our  happiness  here 
after  shall  be,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  everlasting.  This,  none  but  God  him 
self  could  promise,  or  when  promised,  fulfil. 
It  is  more  than  the  utmost  sagacity  of  human 
reason  could  discover,  more  than  the  utmost 
perfection  of  human  virtue  could  claim. 
ETERNAL  LIFE,  therefore,  is  constantly  and 
justly  represented  in  Scripture  as  the  GIFT, 
the  FREE  GIFT  of  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ  f;  and,  were  it  on  this  account  only, 
it  might  be  truly  said,  "  that  life  and  im- 
"  mortality  were  brought  to  light  through 
"  the  Gospel  +  ." 

Mark  then,  I  entreat  you,  in  conclusion, 
mark  the  difference  between  the  wisdom  of 
man  and  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above. 
The  former,  as  you  have  just  seen  in  the  in- 

*  Rev.  vii.  27  j  Rom.  ii.  7  ;  Matt.  xxv.  21.    36  j    Psalm 
xvi.   11  j  1  Cor.  ii.  9. 

t  Rom.  v.  18  3  vi.  23. 

J  2  Tim.  i.  10. 

> 
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stance  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  does  vio 
lence,  by  its  false  refinements  in  some  of  the 
most  essential  truths  of  religion,  to  the  clear 
est  principles  of  nature  and  of  reason.  The 
latter  illustrates,  corroborates,  improves,  and 
perfects  them.  This  has  been  shown  to  be 
the  case  in  one  very  important  doctrine,  and 
might  be  shown  in  more.  Our  divine  Master 
is  indeed,  in  every  instance,  and  especially  in 
that  we  have  been  now  considering,  "  THE 

"  WAY,      THE      TRUTH,       AND      THE     LIFE*  ;" 

and  whenever  we  are  tempted  to  desert  this 
heavenly  guide,  and  to  go  away,  either  to  phi 
losophy  or  to  any  other  instructor,  we  have 
our  answer  ready  prepared  for  us,  in  that 
noble  and  affecting  reply  of  St.  Peter  to  Jesus, 
"  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast 
"  the  words  of  ETERNAL  LIFE:  and  we 
"  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  THAT 

"  CHRIST,  THE  SON  OF  THE  LIVING 
"  GODf." 

*  John  xiv.  6.  f  Ib.  vi.  68,  69. 
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TITUS  ii.  6. 

YOUNG    MEN    LIKEWISE    EXHORT  TO    BE 
SOBER-MINDED. 

r  INHERE  is  scarce  any  subject  of  exhorta 
tion  so  necessary  to  youth,  as  that  which 
is  here  recommended  by  St.  Paul.  Alacrity, 
emulation,  benevolence,  frankness,  genero 
sity,  are  almost  the  natural  growth  of  that 
enchanting  age.  What  it  chiefly  wants  is 
something  to  regulate  and  temper  these  good 
qualities  ;  and  to  do  that  is  the  province  of 
SOBER-MINDEDNESS.  Let  not  the  young 
man  be  frighted  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
name.  It  implies  nothing  unsuitable  to  his 
years,  or  inconsistent  with  his  most  valuable 
enjoyments.  It  tends  to  improve  his  cheer 
fulness,  though  it  may  restrain  his  extra 
vagancies  ; 
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vagancies  ;  to  give  the  warmth  of  his  imagi 
nation  and  the  vigour  of  his  understanding  a 
right  direction  ;  to  single  out  such  enterprises 
for  him  as  are  worthy  of  his  natural  vivacity 
and  ardour ;  to  prevent  his  talents  arid  in 
dustry  from  becoming  mischievous,  his  plea 
sures  from  proving  ruinous,  and  to  render 
his  pursuits  subservient,  not  only  to  present 
delight,  but  to  substantial  and  permanent 
happiness. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  both  a  moral  and 
an  intellectual  sobriety  ;  a  modest  reserve,  a 
rational  guard  upon  ourselves,  not  only  in 
acting,  but  in  thinking:  and  the  original 
word  <ru(p(>ovetv,  which  we  translate,  to  be 
sober-minded,  includes  both  these  kinds  of 
sobriety.  Its  primary  signification  is,  to  be 
wise,  prudent,  temperate ;  and  this  wisdom 
chiefly  consists, 

I.  In  the  government  of  the  passions. 

II.  In  the  government  of  the  understand^ 
ing. 

First  then,  we  are  commanded  to  teach 
young  men  the  government  of  their  passions. 
"To  flee  youthful   lusts*,"   is  an  aposto- 

*  2  Tim.  ii.  22. 
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lical  admonition,  not  very  grateful,  per 
haps,  to  youthful  ears  ;  but  so  indispen 
sably  requisite  both  to  temporal  and  eternal 
happiness,  that  it  must,  at  all  events,  and 
by  every  possible  means,  be  inculcated  and 
enforced.  It  comprehends  all  those  irre 
gular  desires,  to  the  influence  of  which  is 
owing  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  vice 
and  misery  that  desolate  mankind.  "  From 
"  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among 
"  you  ?  Come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your 
"  lusts,  which  war  in  your  members*  ?" 
From  whence  (may  we  add)  come  murders, 
frauds,  breaches  of  trust,  violations  of  the 
marriage- bed,  the  ruin  of  unguarded  and  un- 
suspectinginnocence,  thedistress  and  disgrace 
of  worthy  families,  the  corruption  and  sub 
version  of  whole  kingdoms  ?  Come  they  not 
all  from  one  and  the  same  impure  source, 
from  the  violence  of  headstrong  and  unruly 
appetites,  which,  in  pursuit  of  some  unlaw 
ful  object,  burst  through  all  restraints  of  de 
cency,  justice,  honour,  humanity,  gratitude; 
and  throw  down  every  barrier,  however 
sacred,  that  stands  between  them  and  the 
attainment  of  their  end  ? 

*  James  iv.  1. 

The 
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The  passions,  then,  must  be  governed,  or 
they  will  govern  us  ;  and  like  all  other  slaves 
when  in  possession  of  power,  will  become  the 
most  savage  and  merciless  of  tyrants.  But  at 
what  time  shall  w^e   begin  to  govern  them  ? 
The  very  moment,  surely,  that  they  begin  to 
raise  commotions  in  the   soul ;  the  moment 
we  know,  from  conscience,  from  reason,  from 
Revelation,  that  the  gratifications  they  require 
ought  not  to    be  granted.    This  period  may 
in  some  be  earlier  than  in  others  ;  but  it  can 
scarce  ever  be  later  in  any,  than  the  usual 
time  of  being  transplanted  to    this  place*. 
Here  then  you  ought  at  once  to  enter  on  the 
disposition  of  your  studies  and  the  regulation 
of  your  desires.  There  is  no  danger  of  your 
undertaking  so  arduous  and  necessary  a  task 
too  soon.     If  you  hope  to  acquire  any  au 
thority  over  your  passions,  you  must  inure 
them  to  early  obedience,  and  bend   them  to 
the  yoke  while  they  are  yet  pliant  and  flexi 
ble.     It  will,  even  then,  indeed  be  a  difficult 
task.      But  what  is  there  worth  having  that 
is  to  be  obtained  without  difficulties  ?  They 
are  inseparable  from  a  state  of  probation,  and 

*  Cambridge  ;   where  this  Sermon  was  preached.     See  the 
Table  of  Contents. 
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youth  is  the  proper  time  for  subduing  them.' 
In  other  intances,  the  obstructions  you  en 
counter  serve  only  to  stimulate  your  industry 
and  animate  your  efforts  ;  and  why  then  not 
in  this  ?  Be  the  discouragements  what  they 
will,  the  consequence  is  not,  that  you  ought 
to  desist  from  the  attempt,  but,  that  you 
ought  to  begin  the  sooner.  For  these  ob 
stacles,  instead  of  lessening,  will  grow  upon 
your  hands ;  every  moment  you  delay,  will 
but  rivet  your  chains  the  faster,  and  give 
habit  time  to  strengthen  appetite.  Besides, 
you  have  here  advantages  and  helps  towards 
this  great  work,  which  no  other  place,  no 
other  time,  can  afford.  The  retirement  you 
enjoy  from  the  great  world,  and  the  admirable 
order  here  established,  were  purposely  meant 
to  assist  you  in  the  science  of  self-government, 
no  less  than  in  the  acquisition  of  learning.  The 
exclusion  of  all  the  most  dangerous  allure 
ments  to  vice,  of  thoseamusements  which  ex 
cite  the  softer  passions,  of  those  cares  and  con 
tests  which  provoke  more  violent  emotions; 
the  frequent  and  stated  returns  of  divine  wor 
ship,  the  exact  distribution  of  time,  the  allot 
ment  of  almost  every  hour  to  its  proper  em 
ployment,  the  necessity  of  a  modest  and  uni 
form 
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form  apparel,  of  temperate  and  public  meals, 
of  reposing  at  night  under  one  common  roof; 
all  these  things  are  most  wisely  calculated  to 
keep  the  attention  fixed  on  innocent  and  use 
ful  objects,  to  curb  the  imagination,  to  re 
strain  extravagant  desires,  to  induce  habits  of 
modesty,    humility,  temperance,    frugality, 
obedience;    in    one   word,    SOBER-MINDED 
NESS.     It  may   be    thought,    perhaps,  that 
the  regulation  of  dress,  and  diet,  and  amuse 
ment,  and  such-like   trifles,  are  below  the 
notice  of  a  great  and  learned  body.     But  it 
is  a  mistake  to  think  so.     Order  and  regu 
larity  in  the  minutest  points,  tend  to  intro 
duce  them,  nay,  are  necessary  to  introduce 
them,  in  the  greatest ;  accustom  the  mind  to 
restraint,  and  insensibly  form  it  to  the  prac 
tice  of  vigilance  and  self-denial. 

It  is,  in  short,  the  excellent  discipline 
established  in  these  societies,  which  is  their 
greatest  glory,  and  must  be  their  firmest  sup 
port.  It  is  what  most  eminently  distinguishes 
the  Universities  of  Great  Britain  from  all 
others  in  the  world,  and  justly  renders  them 
the  admiration  of  every  one  whom  curiosity 
draws  from  other  climes  to  visit  them.  This 

distinction, 
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distinction,  then,  so  honourable  to  ourselves, 
so  beneficial  to  those  we  educate,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  us  to  maintain  with 
indexible  firmness  and  resolution.     We  can 
not,  without  some  hazard,  give  up  the  small 
est  article  of  good  government ;  butan  those 
points  which  relate  immediately  to  morals, 
the  least  relaxation  must  tend  to  subvert  our 
credit,  and  even  endanger  our  existence.     In 
a  place  sacred  to  virtue  and  religion,  no  spe 
cies  of  vice,  no  kind  of  temptation  to  vice, 
can,   for  one  moment,  be  tolerated  or  con 
nived  at.     We  shall  not  be  allowed  to  say  in 
our  defence,   that  we  only  keep  pace  with 
the  manners  of  the  age  :  this  will  be  deemed 
our  reproach  rather  than  our  excuse.      It  is 
our  business,  not  meanly  "  to  follow  a  mul 
titude  to  do  evil ;"  not  to  conform  to  the 
corrupt  fashions  of  the   times,  but  by  our 
precepts   and  our   example   to   fortify   our, 
young  disciples  against  them.     It  is  evident 
that  the  world  expects  from  us  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree  of  watchfulness  over  our  con 
duct.     It  expects  that  the  correction  of  na.- 
tional  abuses  should  begin  here.     And 'the 
expectation  is  not  unreasonable.     Whence 
VOL.  I.  N  .should 
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should  general  reformation  take  its  rise,  if 
ever  it  rise  at  all,  but  from  the  two  great 
sources  of  Learning  and  Religion  ?  We  are  as 
lights  set  on  an  eminence,  shining  at  present, 
indeed,  in  a  dark  place,  in  the  midst  of  luxury 
and  profusion,  but  able,  perhaps,  by  degrees, 
to  disperse  the  gloom  of  the  surrounding 
prospect.  If  we  cannot  check  the  excesses 
of  the  present  age,  we  may  at  least  crush  fu 
ture  extravagancies  in  their  birth,  by  infusing 
into  our  youth  those  lessons  and  those  habits 
of  frugality,  abstinence,  and  sober-minded 
ness,  which  are  essential  to  the  welfare  both 
of  the  universities  and  of  the  state. 

II.  The  other  great  branch  of  sober- 
mindedness,  which  we  must  recommend  to 
young  men,  is  the  government  of  the  under 
standing. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  intellectual  er 
rors,  into  which,  without  a  proper  conduct  of 
the  understanding,  or,  in  other  words,  with 
out  a  sound  and  well-cultivated  judgment, 
the  young  student  will  be  extremely  apt  to 
fall.  Of  these  I  shall  single  out  only  one, 
against  which  it  seems  at  present  more  pe- 
quliarly  necessary  to  caution  him,  and  that  is 

an 
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an  insatiable  thirst  for  novelty.  The  Atheni 
ans,  we  know,  in  the  decline  of  their  state, 
"  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else  but  either 
"  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing*."  In 
this  respect,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in 
others,  we  fall  very  little  short  of  that  ele 
gant  but  corrupt  people ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  write  for  popular  applause,  are 
determined  at  any  rate  to  gratify  this  extrava 
gant  passion.  For  this  purpose  they  hold  it 
necessary  to  depart  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
plain  direct  road  of  nature,  simplicity,  and 
good  sense ;  which  being  unfortunately  pre 
occupied  by  those  great  masters  of  composi 
tion,  the  ancients,  and  such  of  the  moderns 
as  have  trod  in  their  steps,  leave  them  no 
room  in  that  walk  for  the  distinction  at 
which  they  aim.  They  strike  out  therefore 
into  untried  and  pathless  regions,  and  there 
strain  every  nerve,  and  put  in  practice  every 
artifice,  to  catch  the  attention  and  excite  the 
wonder  of  mankind.  Hence  all  those  various 
corruptions  in  literature,  those  affectations  of 
singularity  and  originality,  those  quaint  con 
ceits,  abrupt  digressions,  indecent  allusions, 
wild  starts  of  fancy,  and  every  other  obliquity 

*  Actsxvii.21. 
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of  a  distorted  \\J|,  which  vitiate  the  taste, 
corrupt  the  morals,  and  pervert  the  principles 
6f  young  and  injudicious  readers*.  Hence 
too  all  those  late  profound  discoveries  —  that 
to  give  youth  a  religious  education  is  to  fill 
them  with  bigotry  and  prejudice  ;  that,  the 
right  way  to  teach  morality  is  to  make  vice 
appear  amiable  ;  that  true  wisdom  and  philo 
sophy  consist  in  doubting  of  every  thing,  in 
combating  all  received  opinions,  and  con 
founding  the  most  obvious  dictates  of  com 
mon  sense  in  the  inexplicable  mazes  of  meta 
physical  refinement;  that  all  establishments, 
civil  or  religious,  are  iniquitous  and  perni 
cious  usurpations  on  the  liberties  of  man 
kind  ;  that  the  only  way  to  be  a  good  Chris 
tian,  is  to  disbelieve  above  one  half  of  the 
Gospel  ;  that  piety  and  self-government  are 
duties  not  worth  a  wise  man's  notice  ;  that 
benevolence  is  the  sum  of  all  virtue  and  all 
religion,  and  that  one  great  proof  of  our  be 
nevolence  is  to  set  mankind  afloat  in  uncer- 

*  Certain  eccentric  compositions  are  here  alluded  to,  which 
were  at  that  time  (1/67)  much  in  fashion,  and  have  as  usual 
produced  a  multitude  of  wretched  imitators  of  a  species  of 
writing  which  does  not  admit,  and  is  not  worthy,  of  imita- 

tainty, 
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tainty,  and  make  them  as  uneasy  and  hope 
less  as  we  can. 

When  these  positions  are  thus  collected 
together,  and  proposed  without  sophistry  or 
disguise  to  a  plain  understanding,  they  appear 
more  like  the  feverish  dreams  of  a  disordered 
imagination,  than  the  serious  assertions  of 
sober  and  reasonable  men.  And  yet  they  are 
notoriously  nothing  more  than  a  faithful 
compendium  of  .what  some  of  the  most 
favourite  authors  of  the  age,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  avowedly  recommend  to  us,  as 
maxims  of  wisdom  and  rules  of  conduct. 
Were  they  actually  adopted  as  such  by  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  wild 
work  they  would  make  in  society.  In  effect, 
the  recent  opportunities  we  have  had  in  this 
island,  of  observing  the  ridiculous  extrava 
gancies  resulting  from  those  principles,,  and 
the  infinite  absurdities  of  a  practice  formed 
on  the  too-prevailing  system  of  modem 
ethics,  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  convince 
us  of  their  utter  unfitness  for  the  uses  and 
the  duties  of  common  life,  as  well  as  for  the 
purposes  of  the  life  to  come.  It  behoves  us, 
therefore,  to  guard  our  young  disciples,  with 

N  3  the 
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the  utmost  care,  against  this  visionary  fantas 
tic  philosophy,  which  owes  its  birth  to  the 
concurrence  of  much  vanity  and  little  judg 
ment  with  a  warm  and  ungoverned  imagina 
tion,  and  is  studious  to  recommend  itself  by 
the  united  charms  of  novelty  and  eloquence. 
These  are  indeed  to  young  minds  attractions 
almost  irresistible  ;  but  yet  a  right  culture  of 
the  understanding  will  be  an  effectual  security 
against  them ;  and,  with  some  few  improve 
ments,  there  cannot,  perhaps,  be  a  better  for 
thatpurpose,  than  the  course  of  study  marked 
out  by  the  wisdom  of  the  University  to  the 
youth  of  this  place;  and  which,  to  their 
praise  be  it  spoken,  is  pursued  by  them  with 
astonishing  application  and  success. 

That  judicious  mixture  of  polite  letters 
and  philosophic  sciences,  which  is  the 
Necessary  preparative  for  their  first  degree,  is 
admirably  calculated  at  once  to  refine  their 
taste,  enlarge  their  notions,  and  exalt  their 
rninds.  By  beginning  in  the  first  place  with 
CLASSICAL  LITERATURE,  and  improving 
the  acquaintance  they  have  already  made  with 
the  best  and  purest  writers  of  antiquity,  they 
will  insensibly  acquire  a  relish  for  true  sim 
plicity 
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plicity  and  chastity  of  composition.  They 
will  learn  strength  and  clearness  of  concep 
tion,  accuracy,  order,  correctness,  copious 
ness,  elegance  and  dignity  of  expression. 
They  will  find  that  the  most  justly-approved 
writers  of  our  own  times  have  formed  them 
selves  on  those  great  models ;  and  (as  one, 
who  well  understood  what  originality  was, 
expresses  himself)  they  will  perceive  that, 
"  a  true  genius  is  not  any  bold  writer,  who 
breaks  through  the  rules  of  decency  to  dis 
tinguish  himself  by  the  singularity  of  his 
opinions  ;  but  one  who,  on  a  deserving  sub 
ject,  is  able  to  open  new  scenes,  and  discover 
a  vein  of  true  and  noble  thinking,  which  never 
entered  into  any  imagination  before ;  every 
stroke  of  whose  pen  is  worth  all  the  paper 
blotted  by  hundreds  of  others  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives*." 

The  cultivation  of  LOGIC,  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  most  useful  and  practical 
branches  of  the  MATHEMATICS  (which  are 
excellent  examples  of  severe  reasoning  and 
sagacious  investigation)  will  also  be  of  singu- 

*  Swift's  proposal  for  correcting,  improving,  and  ascertain 
ing  the  English  tongue ;  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Oxford. 

N  4  lar 
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lar  use  in  preserving  .our  youth  from  error,  in 
every  subsequent  part  of  knowledge.  It  will 
teach  them  to  arrange,  and  methodize,  and 
connect  their  thoughts  ;  to  examine  the  ar 
guments  of  others  with  a  nice  and  critical 
penetration ;  to  pursue  them  through  a  long 
concatenation  of  dependent  propositions,  and 
discover  whether  any  link  in  the  chain  of 
proofs  be  wanting  ;  to  distinguish  sense  from 
sound,  ideas  from  words,  hasty  and  peremp 
tory  decisions  from  just  and  legitimate  con 
clusions.  It  will  put  them  upon  their  guard 
against  bold  and  novel  opinions,  especially  if 
addressed  to  the  imagination  by  strokes  of 
wit,  or  to  the  heart  by  affecting  descriptions, 
rather  than  to  the  understanding  by  sound 
and  conclusive  reasoning.  By  keeping  their 
judgment  in  constant  exercise,  it  will  im 
prove  and  strengthen  that  excellent  and  use 
ful,  but  little  regarded,  faculty.  It  will 
instruct  them  in  the  several  degrees  of  cer 
tainty,  and  the  various  kinds  of  proof,  of 
which  different  subjects  are  capable  ;  the  just 
grounds  of  doubt,  assent,  or  disbelief;  the 
true  limits  and  extent  of  the  human  under 
standing;  that  precise  point,  in  short,  at 

which 
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which  our  curiosity  ought  to  stop,  and  be 
yond  which,  all  is  uncertainty,  conjecture, 
and  darkness. 

The  first  suitable  employment  of  our 
minds,  thus  improved,  is  to  turn  their  new- 
acquired  sagacity  inward  upon  themselves, 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  best  ethical  writers, 
ancient  and  modern,  to  make  a  careful  inspec 
tion  into  their  own  wonderful  frame  and  con 
stitution.  This  leads  us  into  the  province  of 
MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  ;  by  the  aid  of  which 
we  shall  perceive  more  distinctly  the  nature 
and  true  value  of  the  rational,  the  social,  the 
selfish,  principles  of  action  within  us,  and 
what  tenour  of  life  they  point  out  to  us  as 
best  accommodated  to  our  circumstances,  and 
calculated  to  produce  the  most  substantial 
happiness.  By  leading  young  people  early 
into  such  enquiries  as  these,  many  things  may 
be  taught  them  of  unspeakable  use  to  them 
selves  and  others,  and  many  admirable  rules 
suggested  to  them  for  the  regulation  of  their 
future  conduct. 

After  this  survey  of  the  moral,  it  is  time 
to  contemplate  the  wonders  of  the  material 
world.     The  great  volume  of  nature  is  there 
fore 
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fore  now  thrown  open  to  the  student.  He  is 
led  by  the  hand  of  science  through  all  the 
astonishing  and  sublime  discoveries  of  the 
NEWTONIAN  PHILOSOPHY.  He  is  made  ac 
quainted  with  the  several  properties  of  mat 
ter,  in  all  its  various  forms  .and  modifications, 
or*  this  globe  of  earth  ;  and  furnished  with 
principles  for  increasing  and  improving  the 
conveniencies  of  common  life.  He  is  then 
transported  to  distant  planets  and  other 
worlds.  He  investigates  the  laws  that  go 
vern  their  revolutions,  and  the  forces  that 
retain  them  in  their  orbits.  "  He  considers 
"  the  sun  when  it  shineth,  and  the  moon 
"  walking  in  brightness*,"  and  all  the  host 
of  heaven  standing  in  array  before  him:  and 
sometimes  extends  his  thoughts  even  beyond 
these,  beyond  the  reach  of  sense,  to  new  fir 
maments  and  new  lights,  raising  up  to  his 
imagination,  in  endless  succession,  through 
the  regions  of  unbounded  space.  But  so  far 
is  he  from  being  "  secretly  enticedf ,"  as 
some  have  formerly  been,  to  convert  his  ad 
miration  of  these  glorious  luminaries,  into  an 
impious  adoration  of  them,  that  they  serve 

*  Job  tfxxi.  26.  I  Ib.  xxxi.  2/. 

only, 
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only,  as  they  naturally  should  do,  to  carry 
him  up  to  their  great  Author,  even  the 
"  Father  of  lights*."  He  sees  the  DEITY 

O 

plainly  written  in  these  splendid  characters, 
he  derives  from  them  the  justest  and  most 
magnificent  conceptions  of  his  nature  and 
attributes,  and  thus  lays  a  firm  and  solid 
foundation  for  the  superstructure  of  NA 
TURAL  RELIGION,  which  forms  the  next 
great  object  of  his  attention. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  most  important 
branch  of  knowledge,  he  will  perceive  how 
fai*  the  powers  of  nature  and  of  reason  are 
capable  of  going,  in  establishing  those  great 
fundamental  truths  of  religion;  the  being  of 
a  God,  a  superintending  Providence,  a  moral 
government  of  the  universe,  the  essential  and 
unalterable  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  virtue  and  vice,  a  future  state  of  ex 
istence  and  of  retribution,  and  the  obligations 
which  such  a  system  of  things  imposes  on 
every  rational  agent  to  conform  his  conduct 
to  the  will  of  the  Creator  ;  as  far  as  it  can  be 
collected  from  the  constitution  of  the  world, 
from  the  genuine  sentiments  of  nature,  the 

*  James  i.  J7- 
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faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  attri 
butes  of  the  Deity  himself.  In  these 
researches,  he  will  find  light  enough  to 
determine  an  honest  and  unprejudiced  mind 
to  the  belief  of  all  the  above-mentioned 
momentous  doctrines,  and  obscurity  enough 
to  make  him  earnestly  wish  for  clearer 
evidence,  and  more  authentic  information,  on 
subjects  of  such  infinite  importance-. 

After  these  enquiries,  the  student's  next 
advance  is  to  METAPHYSICAL  SPECULA 
TIONS.  These,  it  must  be  owned,  have  been 
but  too  often  employed  in  undermining  and 
subverting  the  clearest  principles  of  morality 
and  religion.  But  when  carried  only  to  a 
certain  point,  under  the  direct!  on  of  a  sound 
judgment  and  an  honest  ranmd,  some  know 
ledge  of  them  may  be  attcncLed  with  singular 
advantages*.  .It  will  secure  the  young  stu 
dent  from  being  caught  in  the  snares  which 

*  A  very  convincing  proof  of  this  we  have  lately  had,  in  that 
most  masterly  piece  of  reasoning,  called  Divine  Benevolence 
timericd,  &c.  by  Dr.  Balguy.  Whoever  has  read  this  with  the 
attention  it  requires  and  deserves,  will  most  earnestly  wish  that 
nothing  may  prevent  the  learned  author  from  gratifying  the 
public  with  that  larger  work,  of  which  the  treatise  we  are 
Speaking  of  is  only  a  small  specimen. 

sophist  § 
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sophists  sometimes  weave  out  of  those  slen 
der  materials  ;  will  teach  him  to  abstract  and 
generalize,  and  simplify  his  ideas;  will  qualify 
him  to  drag  out  falsehood  and  scepticism  from 
the  midst  of  those  obscure,  and  intricate,  and 
crooked  mazes,  in  which  they  love  to  wan 
der  ;  to  detect  the  endless  errors,  into  which 
excessive  subtilty  and  false  refinement  .must 
necessarily  lead  us  ;  to  perceive  that  a  quick 
understanding  may  as  easily  miss  the  middle 
point  where  truth  resides,  by  going  beyond 
it,  as  a  dull  one,  by  falling  short  of  it;  and 
that  there  are  in  religion,  as  in  all  sciences, 
certain  primary  and  fundamental  truths, 
which  are  only  obscured  by  much  reasoning, 
and  which,  after  having  been  once  firmly 
established,  should  be  laid  up  as  first  princi 
ples  in  the  mind,  where  no  subtle  objections 
or  acute  distinctions  should  be  allowed  to 
weaken  or  destroy  their  force. 

Thus  do  each  of  the  several  branches  of 
learning,  which  compose  theplan  of  education 
in  this  place,  contribute  something  towards 
the  SOBER  -  MINDEDNESS  recom mended  by 
St.  Paul.  And,  what  is  of  still  greater  im 
portance,  the  fund  of  knowledge  which  one 

vouth 
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youth  will  probably  acquire  in  the  prosecu 
tion  of  these  studies,  nay,  even  the  very  diffi 
culties  which  mav  sometimes  obstruct  their 

*/ 

progress,  will  gradually  prepare  their  under 
standings  for  the  admission  of  still  nobler 
ideas,  and  sublimer  contemplations.  In  their 
pursuit,  more  especially,  of  moral  and  reli 
gious  truth,  they  will  find,. "as  I  before 
remarked,  so  much  wanting  to^ive  complete 
satisfaction  to  the  mind,  that  they  cannot  but 
see  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  more  per 
fect  system  of  doctrines  and  of  duties,  to  sup 
ply  the  many  defects  of  natural  religion,  to 
strengthen  its  obligations,  to  enforce  it  with 
proper  sanctions,  and  to  give  it  a  vital  and 
effectual  influence  upon  the  heart. 

Under  the  impression  of  such  reflections  as 
these,  it  is  obvious  that  there  cannot  be  a 
more  proper  time  for  carrying  the  young 
academic  still  one  step  further,  and  giving 
him  some  insight  into  the  nature,  the  design, 
the  evidences,  and  the  precepts  of  the 

CHRISTIAN    REVElATION. 

But  here  unfortunately  we  are  obliged  to 
stop.  For  this  most  important  part  of  edu 
cation  no  adequate,  no  public  provision  is  yet 

made 
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made  in  this  University.  Revealed  religion 
has  not  yet  a  proper  rank  assigned  it  here 
among  the  other  initiatory  sciences  ;  is  not 
made  an  indispensable  qualification  for  acade 
mical  honours  and  rewards;  has  not,  in  short, 
all  that  regard  paid  to  it,  which  its  own  in 
trinsic  worth,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
at  present  attending  it,  seem  to  demand. 

It  is  wellkoown,  that  an  unbounded  free 
dom  is  now  indulged  to  the  publication  of 
the  most  licentious  opinions ;  and  that  these 
are  not,  as  formerly,  confined  to  bulky  vo 
lumes  of  infidelity,  or  to  dull  and  phlegmatic 
reasoners. ;  but  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
nation  in  the  most  commodious  and  pleasing 
vehicles,  in  works  of  fancy  and  amusement, 
and  even  useful  information,  which  diffuse 
irreligion  almost  imperceptibly  through  the 
kingdom,  and  on  which  men  of  real  genius 
do  not  scruple  to  waste  their  time  and  mis 
apply  their  talents.  These  are  the  books  most 
likely  to  fall  into  the  hands,  and  to  captivate 
the  hearts,  of  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune, 
at  that  very  dangerous  period  of  life,  when, 
they  first  leave  their  colleges  to  mingle  in  the 
great  world  ;  and  on  these,  if  they  have  not 

here 
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here  been  taught  sounder  principles  and  bet 
ter  things,  they  will  most  probably  form 
their  notions  of  religion,  and  regulate  their 
future  conduct.  Add  to  this,  that  a  very- 
great  part  of  those  who  are  bred  up  among  us 
to  the  church,  and  from  whose  pious  labours 
we  must  chiefly  hope  for  a  remedy  to  these 
evils,  are  frequently  obliged,  by  the  stiifitness 
of  their  circumstances,  to  enter  on  the  mi 
nisterial  office  within  a  very  short  time  after 
they  have  taken  their  first  degree,  and  are, 
many  of  them,  immediately  engaged  in  large 
and  laborious  cures.  If,  therefore,  they  have 
not  before  this  time  acquired  some  tolerable 
knowledge  of  their  profession,  how  can  they 
undertake  to  explain  the  Gospel  to  others, 
and  defend  it  against  so  many  formidable  op- 
posers  ?  In  the  two  other  learned  professions, 
LAW  and  PHYSIC,  a  regular  course  of  study 
in  the  theory  of  each  is  generally  deemed  re 
quisite,  before  those  who  engage  in  either 
think  it  safe  or  creditable  to  venture  on  the 
practical  part  of  their  business.  And  it  will 
be  difficult,  I  conceive,  to  assign  a  satisfac 
tory  reason,  why  a  competent  fund  of  pro 
fessional  knowledge  is  not  equally  necessary 
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to  the  divine,  previous  to  his  embarking  in 
the  various  and  laborious  functions  of  his 
sacred  calling ;  unless  it  be  maintained,  that 
the  future  salvation  of  mankind  is  a  matter 
of  less  importance  than  their  temporal  pro 
perty  or  their  bodily  health. 

Does  it  not  then  seem  highly  advisable 
for  Qftko  turn  our  thoughts  a  little  more  to 
wards  this  great  object  than  has  been  hitherto 
deemed  requisite  ?  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
some  acquaintancewith  the  abstr  user  sciences 
may  be  a  very  proper  foundation  even  for 
theological  learning.  But  it  cannot  surely 
be  necessary  to  lay  this  foundation  so  exceed 
ingly  deep  as  is  here  generally  done.  It 
cannot  be  necessary  to  consume  the  flower 
and  vigour  of  the  youthful  mind,  in  the  very 
first  stage  as  it  were  of  its  literary  progress  ; 
to  occupy  it  wholly  for  three  entire  years  in 
these  preparatory  studies,  when  it  should  be 
going  on  to  the  "  principles"  and  elements  at 
least  "  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ*;"  should  be 
advancing  gradually  from  the  foundation  to 
the  superstructure ;  shouldbe  learning,  under 
wise  and  experienced  "  master-builders,"  to 
erect  that  sacred  edifice  of  divine  knowledge 

*  Heb,  vi.  1. 

VOL.  I.  O  Which 
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which  must  be  its  strong  hold  and  fortress 
against  the  many  adversaries  it  will  soon  have 
to  contend  with.  If  this  great  work  is  not 
carried  on  to  a  certain  point,  during  the 
course  of  education  in  this  place  ;  when  can 
we  hope  that  it  ever  will  ?  They  who  come 
here  with  a  view  to  the  means,  not  of  ac 
quiring,  but  of  adorning  a  fortune,  no  sooner 
quit  this  literary  retirement,  than  they  en 
gage  with  ardour  in  the  various  pursuits  of 
fashionable  life,  and  have  seldom  either  incli 
nation  or  leisure  for  studies  of  a  serious  na 
ture.  They  who  are  destined  to  secular  pro 
fessions,  or  other  active  employments,  find 
themselves,  after  leaving  this  place,  so  fully 
occupied,  first  in  learning,  and  then  dis 
charging,  the  duties  of  their  respective  voca 
tions,  that  they  can  scarce  ever  bring  them 
selves  to  bestow  that  degree  of  attention  on 
religious  inquiries  which  their  importance 
deserves.  It  is  here,  then,  or  no  where,  that 
this  great  object  must  be  brought  home  to 
their  thoughts,  and  made  a  part,  an  essential 
part  of  their  academic  acquirements.  A*nd 
this  necessity  (as  I  have  already  remarked) 
is  still  more  apparent  with  respect  to  those 

who 
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who  are  sent  here  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  pastoral  office ;  whose  peculiar  province 
and  business  it  will  be  to  instruct  the  people 
committed  to  their  care  "  in  the  words  of 
eternal  life,"  and  who  must  therefore  never 
expose  themselves  to  the  hazard  of  that  in 
sulting  question,  "  Thou  that  teachest  an- 
"  other,  teachest  thou  not  first  thyself?" 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  indeed,  and  it 
is  acknowledged  with  pleasure,  that  in  many 
private  colleges,  the  great  outlines  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  are,  by  the  excellent 
tutors  with  which  this  place  abounds,  ex 
plained  and  illustrated  in  a  very  able  manner 
to  their  respective  pupils.  But  if  there  be 
any  weight  in  what  has  been  here  suggested,, 
it  will  be  well  worthy  of  our  consideration, 
whether  something  more  than  this  is  not  now 
become  necessary ;  whether  it  will  not  be 
highly  suitable  to  the  dignity,  the  sanctity  of 
this  truly  respectable  and  learned  body,  to 
lend  the  whole  weight  of  their  authority  to 
so  good  a  cause ;  to  assist  private  instructions 
by  public  incitement',  to  give  some  signal 
academical  encouragement  to  this  branch  of 

o 

knowledge,  something  that  should  make  the 

o  2  cultivation 
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cultivation  of  it  not  only  highly  reputable,, 
but  indispensably  necessary.  And,  fortu 
nately  for  us,  the  way  is  easy  and  open  to  the 
execution  of  any  such  design.  That  noble 
spirit  of  emulation,  which  so  eminently  dis 
tinguishes  the  youth  of  this  place,  and  pushes 
them  on  to  the  most  wonderful  attainments  in 
the  abstrusest  sciences,  affords  us  an  opportu 
nity,  which  no  other  seminary  in  the  world 
can  furnish,  of  raising  whatever  fruit  we  please 
from  so  generous  a  stock.  We  have  only  to 
make  revealed  religion  an  essential  part  of  uni 
versity  learning,  and  assign  to  it  a  proper  share 
of  the  usual  honorary  rewards,  and  it  will  soon 
be  pursued  with  the  same  ardour  of  mind  and 
vigour  of  application,  as  all  the  other  parts 
of  literature.  The  current  of  study  amongst 
us,  which  was  generally  thought  to  run  too 
strongly  towards  mathematical  subjects,  has 
of  late  years,  by  means  of  the  excellent  insti 
tutions  in  favour  of  classical  learning,  been, 
in  some  degree,  diverted  into  another  and 
more  useful  course.  By  the  method  here  pro 
posed,  (or  any  other  of  the  same  tendency 
which  should  be  judged  more  eligible)  there 
would  be  one  more,  and  that  a  still  nobler 

channel 
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channel  opened  to  it  :  and  some  few  of  those 
many  hours,  and  those  fine  talents,  which  are 
still,  I  fear,  too  lavishly  wasted  here  on  ab 
stract  speculations,  in  the  most  precious  and 
improvable  part  of  life,  would  be  then  more 
profitably  employed  in  learning  the  rudi 
ments  of  evangelical  truth  ;  and  thereby  en 
abling  one  part  of  our  youth  to  preserve  their 
religious  principles  uncorrupted  by  the  arti 
fices  of  infidelity,  in  their  future  commerce 
with  the  world  ;  and  the  other  part  to  be-» 
come  powerful  defenders  and  successful  dis 
pensers  of  the  word  of  God*, 

*  Since  the  first  publication  of  this  Sermon,  some  advance 
has  been  made  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  author's 
wishes.  Mr.  Norris,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  Norfolk  (into 
whose  hands  some  extracts  from  this  discourse  happened  to 
fall)  left  by  his  will,  a  few  years  ago,  a  rent  charge  of  a  hundred 
guineas  a  year,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
Professor  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  reading  lectures  to  the  students  there,  on  the  Christian  Re 
velation.  To  this  he  added  twelve  pounds  a  year  for  a  medal 
and  some  books,  as  a  premium  for  the  best  prose  English  essay 
on  the  same  subject.  It  would  be  a  real  consolation  to  the 
friends  of  religion,  and  especially  to  those  whose  province  it  is 
to  examine  candidates  for  orders,  if  these  well-meant  institu 
tions,  in  conjunction  with  any  other  subsidiary  one  which  the 
wisdom  of  the  university  might  think  fit  to  adopt,  should  in 
due  time  effectually  answer  the  great  purposes  enlarged  upon 
and  recommended  in  the  preceding  pages. 

o  3  Thi| 
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This  University  had,  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  last  century,  the  honour  of  giving  birth 
to  a  stupendous  system  of  philosophy,  erected 
by  its  great  disciple  NEWTON,  on  the  im 
movable  basis  of  experiment  and  demon 
stration  ;  which,  by  degrees,  supplanted  and 
overthrew  a  visionary  though  ingenious  re 
presentation  of  nature,  drawn  by  fancy,  and 
supported  by  conjecture.  Animated  with 
this  success,  let  it  now  endeavour  to  push  its 
conquest  still  further  into  the  regions  of 
ignorance  and  error,  to  banish  from  the  king 
dom  the  extravagant  conceits  of  modern  scep 
ticism,  no  less  destitute  of  all  foundation  in 
truth,  utility,  and  sound  reasoning,  than  the 
philosophical  romance  of  Descartes ;  and  to 
establish  for  ever  in  the  minds  of  the  British 
youth,  a  religion  founded  not  on  "  the 
"  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,"  but  on 
"  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the 
"  power  of  God*.'* 

This  will  be  to  promote,  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  the  benevolent  purposes  of 
those  great  and  pious  benefactors  we  are  now 
going  to  commemorate ;  whose  Jirst  object 

*  I  Cor.  ii.  4, 5. 
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in  these  magnificent  foundations  was,  un 
doubtedly,  the  advancement  of  religion ; 
who,  with  a  true  greatness  of  soul,  carried 
their  views  forwards  into  eternity,  and  plainly 
meant  that  in  these  elegant  retreats,  we 
should  not  only  lay  the  foundations  of 
immortal  fame  on  earth,  but  qualify  our 
selves  for  obtaining,  through  the  merits  of 
our  Redeemer,  a  real  and  truly  glorious 
immortality  in  heaven. 


o    4 
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DEUTERONOMY,  v.  12. 

KEEP  THE  SABBATH-DAY,  TO  SANCTIFY  IT, 
AS  THE  LORD  THY  GOD  HATH  COM 
MANDED  THEE. 


appropriation  of  one  day  in  seven 
to  the  purposes  of  religion,  is  a  prac 
tice  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
revelations.  And  it  is  a  practice  so  full  of 
wisdom,  utility  and  humanity,  that  it  may 
well  be  produced  as  one  argument,  among 
many  others  still  more  convincing,  of  their 
divine  original. 

By  comparing  together  the  primary  insti 
tution  of  the  sabbath,  as  related  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  and  the  alterations  it  afterwards 
received  from  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  it 

is 
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is  evident  that  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  to 
be  considered  under  two  distinct  points  of 
view. 

First,    As  a  day  of  rest  from  labour. 

Secondly,  As  a  day  set  apart  for  the  public 
worship  of  God. 

L  As  a  day  of  rest  from  labour. 

This  rest  was  by  the  Mosaic  Law  so  rigo 
rously  exacted,  that  the  violation  of  it  was 
prohibited  under  no  less  a  penalty  than  that 
of  death*.  Our  divine  Master,  in  this  as 
well  as  in  many  other  instances,  greatly  soft 
ened  the  severity  of  that  law.  But  yet  it 
was  plainly  his  intention,  that  there  should  be 
a  general  cessation  of  labour  on  this  day.  The 
original  reason  for  this  part  of  the  institution 
still  subsisted  in  his  days,  and  must  subsist  till 
the  end  of  time  ;  namely,  that  it  might  be  a 
standing  memorial  of  the  great  work  of  crea 
tion,  from  which  the  Almighty  Author  of  it 
rested,  or  ceased,  on  the  seventh  day,  and  there 
fore  he  blessed  and  sanctified  that  dayforever. 
To  this  Christ  himself  added  another  reason 
of  a  similar  nature ;  having  on  the  following 
day  rested  from  the  great  work  of  redemption, 

*  Exod.  xxxv.  2. 

which 
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which  he  completed  by  rising  from  the 
dead.  Our  abstinence,  therefore,  from  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  life  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  is  a  tacit  kind  of  acknowledgment  that 
we  were  created  by  God,  and  redeemed  by 
Christ,  and  that  we  are  duly  sensible  of  the 
duties  resulting  from  those  relations.  It  ap 
pears,  moreover,  that  our  Lord  himself  very 
religiously  observed  the  rest  of  the  sabbath ; 
which  he  no  otherwise  interrupted  than  by 
miracles  of  mercy  and  compassion.  And  we 
may  most  certainly  conclude,  that  the  very 
same  benevolence  of  disposition  which  dic 
tated  these  humane  exceptions,  would  prompt 
him  also  to  improve  and  enforce,  both  by  his 
doctrine  and  example,  the  general  rule  of  rest' 
ing  on  the  seventh  day.  For  never  was  there 
any  injunction  so  replete  with  kindness  and 
compassion  to  the  whole  human  race,  espe 
cially  to  the  lowest  and  most  wretched  part  of 
it,  as  this.  There  cannot  be  a  more  pleasing 
or  a  more  consolatory  idea  presented  to  the 
human  mind,  than  that  of  one  universal  pause 
of  labour  throughout  the  whole  Christian 
wrorld  at  the  same  moment  of  time  ;  diffusing 
rest,  comfort,  and  peace  through  a  large  part 

of 
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of  the  habitable  globe,  and  affording  ease 
and  refreshment,  not  only  to  the  lowest  part 
of  our  own  species,  but  to  our  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  brute  creation.  Even  these 
are  enabled  to  join  in  this  silent  act  of  adora 
tion,  this  mute  kind  of  homage  to  the  great 
Lord  of  all;  and  although  they  are  incapable 
of  any  sentiments  of  religion,  yet  by  this 
means  they  become  sharers  in  the  blessings  of 
it.  Every  man  of  the  least  sensibility  must 
see,  must  feel  the  beauty  and  utility  of  such 
an  institution  as  this  ;  and  must  see,  at  the 
same  time,  the  cruelty  of  invading  this  most 
valuable  privilege  of  the  inferior  class  of 
mankind,  and  breaking  in  upon  that  sacred 
repose,  which  God  himself  has,  in  pity  to 
their  sufferings,  given  to  those  that  stand 
most  in  need  of  it.  It  was  a  point  in  which  it 
highly  became  the  majesty  and  the  goodness 
of  heaven  itself  to  interpose.  And  happy 
was  it  for  the  world  that  it  did  so.  For,  had 
man,  unfeeling  man,  been  left  to  himself, 
with  no  other  spur  to  compassion  than  na 
tural  instinct,  or  unassisted  reason,  there  is 
but  too  much  ground  to  apprehend  he  would 
have  been  deaf  to  the  cries  of  his  labouring 

brethren, 
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brethren,  would  have  harassed  and  worn 
them  out  with  incessant  toil ;  and  when  they 
implored,  by  looks  and  signs  of  distress,  some 
little  intermission,  would  perhaps  have  an 
swered  them  in  the  language  of  Pharaoh's 
task-masters,  "  Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle. 
"  There  shall  not  aught  of  your  daily  tasks 
"  be  diminished;  let  more  work  be  laid  upon 
"  them,  that  they  may  labour  therein*." 

That  this  is  no  uncandid  representation  of 
the  natural  hardness  of  the  human  heart,  till 
it  is  subdued  and  softened  by  the  influences 
of  divine  grace,  we  have  but  too  many  unan 
swerable  proofs,  in  the  savage  treatment 
which  the  slaves  of  the  ancients,  even  of  the 
most  civilized  and  polished  ancients,  met 
with  from  their  unrelenting  masters.  To 
them,  alas  !  there  was  no  sabbath,  no  seventh 
day  of  rest !  The  whole  week,  the  whole 
year,  was,  in  general,  with  but  few  excep 
tions,  one  uninterrupted  round  of  labour, 
tyranny,  and  oppression. 

To  these  inhumanities  the  merciful  tem 
per  of  our  religion  has  in  a  great  measure  put 
an  end ;  but  there  are  others,  arising  from  the 

*Exod.  v.  9.  11.  17. 

most 
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most  shameful  intrusions  on  the  sacred  leisure 
of  the  sabbath,  which  it  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  overcome.     Look  into  the  streets  of  this 
great  metropolis  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  see 
whether  they  convey  the  idea  of  a  day  of  rest. 
Do  not  our  servants  and  our  cattle  seem  to  be 
almost  as  fully   occupied  on  that  day  as  on 
any  other  ?  And,  as  if  this  was  not  a  sufficient 
infringement   of  their    rights,  we  contrive, 
by   needless   entertainments  at   home,   and 
needless  journies  abroad,  which  are  often  by 
choice  and  inclination  reserved  for  this  very 
day,  to  take  up  all  the  little  remaining  part  of 
their  leisure  time.     A  sabbath-day's  journey 
was,  among  the  Jew^s,  a  proverbial  expression 
for  a  very  short  one.     Among  us  it  can  have 
no   such  meaning   affixed   to  it.     That  day 
seems  to  be  considered  by  too  many,  as  set 
apart,  by  divine  and  human  authority,  for  the 
purpose,  not  of  rest>  but  of  its  direct  opposite, 
the  labour  of  travelling  ;  thus  adding  one  day 
more   of    torment  to    those   generous   but 
wretched   animals  whose  services  they  hire ; 
and   who,    being   generally  strained  beyond 
their  strength  the  other  six  days  of  the  week, 
have,  of  all  creatures  under  heaven,  the  best 

and 
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and  most  equitable  claim  to  suspension  of 
labour  on  the  seventh.  Considerations  such  as 
these  may  perhaps  appear  to  some  below  the 
dignity  of  this  place,  and  the  solemnity  of  a 

Christian  assembly*  But  benevolence,  even  to 

j 

the  brute  creation,  is,  in  its  degree,  a  duty,  no 
less  than  to  our  own  species ;  and  it  is  men 
tioned  by  Solomon  as  a  striking  feature  in  the 
character  of  a  righteous  man,  that  "  he  is 
"  merciful  even  to  his  beast."  HE,  without 
whose  permission  "  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
"  ground,  and  who  feedeth  the  young  ravens 
"  that  call  upon  him,"  will  not  suffer  even 
the  meanest  work  of  his  hands  to  be  treated 
cruelly  with  impunity.  He  is  the  common 
father  of  the  whole  creation.  He  takes  every 
part  of  it  under  his  protection.  He  has,  in 
various  passages  of  Scripture,  expressed  his 
concern  even  for  irrational  creatures,  and  has 
declared  more  especially,  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  that  the  rest  of  the  sabbath  was  meant 
for  our  cattle  and  our  servants  as  well  as  for 
ourselves. 

II.  But  cessation  from  labour  is  not  the 
only  duty  of  the  Lord's  Day.  Although  it 
is  to  be  a  day  of  rest,  yet  it  is  not  to  be,  what 

too 
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too  many  seem  willing  to  make  it,  a  day  of 
indolence  and  inactivity.     There  are  employ 
ments  marked  out  for  it  of  a  very  important 
nature  ;  and  of  these  the  first  and  most  essen 
tial  is, 

THE    PUBLIC    WORSHIP    OF    GoD. 

It  is  evident,  both  from  reason  and  Scrip 
ture,  that  public  worship  is  a  most  useful  and 
indispensable  duty.  It  is  equally  evident,  that 
if  this  duty  is  to  be  performed,  some  fixed 
and  stated  time  for  performing  it  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  for  without  this  it  is  impossible 
that  any  number  of  persons  can  ever  be  col 
lected  together  in  one  place.  Now  one  day 
in  seven  seems  to  be  as  proper  and  convenient 
a  portion  of  our  time  to  be  allotted  to  this 
use,  as  any  other  that  can  be  named.  "  The 
returns  of  it  are  frequent  enough  to  keep 
alive  the  sense  of  religion  in  our  hearts,  and 
distant  enough  to  leave  a  very  sufficient  inter 
val  for  our  worldly  concerns." 

If  then  this  time  was  fixed  only  by  the 
laws,  or  even  by  the  customs  of  our  country, 
it  would  be  our  duty  and  our  wisdom  to 
comply  with  it.  Considering  it  merely  as  an 

ancient 
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ancient  usage,  yet  if  antiquity  can  render  an 
usage  venerable,  this  must  be  of  all  others  the 
most  venerable;  for  it  is- coeval  with  the  world 
itself.  But  it  had  moreover,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  sanction  of  a  divine  command.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  time  God  blessed  and 
sanctified  the  seventh  day  to  the  purposes  of 
religion*.  That  injunction  was  again  re 
peated  to  the  Jews  in  the  most  solemn  man 
ner  at  the  promulgation  of  their  law  from 
mount  Sinaif ,  and  once  more  urged  upon 
them  by  Moses  in  the  words  of  the  text : 
"  Keep  the  Sabbath-day,  to  sanctify  it,  as  the 
"  Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded  thee." 

After  our  Lord's  resurrection,  the  first  day 
of  the  week  was,  in  memory  of  that  great 
event,  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  seventh ; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  that  is,  for 
almost  eighteen  hundred  years,  it  has  been 
constantly  set  apart  for  the  public  worship  of 
God  by  the  whole  Christian  world.  And, 
whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may 
have  been  in  other  respects,  in  this  all  parties, 
sects,  and  denominations  of  Christians  have 
universally  and  invariably  agreed.  By  these 

*  Geu.ii.3.         f  Exod.  xx.  8,  p,  10,  11. 
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means  it  comes  to  pass,  that  on  this  day  many 
millions  of  people,  in  almost  every  region  of 
the  earth,  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  en 
gaged  in  prostrating  themselves  before  the 
throne  of  grace,  and  offering  up  their  sacri 
fice  of  prayer,  praise,  and  thanksgiving  to  the 
common  Lord  of  all,  "in  whom  they  live, 
"  and  move,  and  have  their  being." 

There  is  in  this  view  of  the  Lord's  Day 
something  so  wonderfully  awful  and  magni 
ficent,  that  one  would  think  it  almost  impos 
sible  for  any  man  to  resist  the  inclination  he 
must  find  in  himself  to  join  in  this  general 
assembly  of  the  human  race ;  "  to  go  with 
"  the  multitude,"  as  the  psalmist  expresses 
it,  "  into  the  house  of  God,"  and  to  take  a 
part  in  a  solemnity  so  striking  to  the  imagi 
nation,  so  suitable  to  the  majesty  of  heaven, 
so  adapted  to  the  wants,  the  necessities,  the 
infirmities,  the  obligations,  and  the  duties  of 
a  created  and  a  dependent  being. 

That  they  who  avow  an  open  contempt  of 
all  religion,  and  profess  to  live  without  God 
in  the  world,  without  any  belief  of  his  ex 
istence,  or  at  least  of  his  providential  super 
intendence;  that  these,  I  say,  should  think  it 

a  very 
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a  very  needless  waste  of  time  to  attend  divine 
service,  can  be  no  wonder.     But  that  any 
person  who  calls  himself  a  disciple  of  Christ, 
or  even  a  believer  in  one  Supreme   Being, 
should   either  totally  neglect,  or  but  rarely 
frequent  the  public  worship  of  God  on  that 
only  day  which  laws  both  human  and  divine 
have  appropriated  to  it,  is  an  instance  of  con 
tempt  for  the  most  sacred  and   most  useful 
institutions,  which  one  should  hardly  be  dis 
posed  to  credit,  if  constant  and  melancholy 
experience   did   not    too  clearly    prove  the 
reality  of  the  fact.     We  see  continually  that 
the   most  trivial   pretences  of  weather,    of 
indisposition,  of  business,  of  company;  pre 
tences  which  would  not  be  suffered  to  inter  ^ 
fere  one  moment,  with  any  favourite  pursuit, 
or  amusement ;  are  thought  reasons  of  suffi 
cient  weight  to  justify  us  in  slighting  the 
express  commands,  and  deserting  the  service 
of  our  Maker  and  our  Redeemer.     And  it  is 
greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  these  neglects 
have  generally  been  observed  to  be  most  pre 
valent  among  those  whose  education  and  rank 
in  life  should  have  furnished  them  with  the 
best  principles  and  the  completest   know- 

p  2  ledge 
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ledge  of  their  duty  ;  whose  example  is  most 
open  to  observation,  and  has  the  greatest  in 
fluence  on  public  manners  ;  whose  large  pro 
portion  of  worldly  blessings  demands  a  more 
than  ordinary  warmth  of  gratitude  to  Hea 
ven  ;  and  whose  situation  exposes  them  to 
such  a  variety  of  trying  circumstances  as 
require  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  divine 
assistance*. 

But  supposing  our  attendance  on  the  house 
of  God  to  be  such  as  it  ought,  there  still 
remains  a  question  of  no  small  importance : 
How  are  we  to  employ  the  remaining  part  of 
the  Lord's  Day  ?  Are  we  to  dedicate  it  alto 
gether  to  private  devotion  and  religious  me 
ditation,  to  seclude  ourselves  from  all  society, 
and  to  assume  an  affected  gloom  of  counte 
nance  and  severity  of  deportment ;  or,  may 
we  freely  give  the  reins  to  our  inclination  for 
pleasure,  and  indulge  ourselves  without  re- 

*  It  must  be  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  the  present  remark 
able  thinness  of  our  churches  on  Sundays,  at  the  East  as 
well  as  the  West  end  of  the  town  (more  especially  at  the  time 
of  evening  service,  which  is  now  but  too  generally  given  up  as 
quite  superfluous)  is  a  proof,  that  neglect  of  divine  worship 
is  not  confined  to  the  great,  but  has  pervaded  almost  every 
class  of  people  in  this  capital. 
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serve  in  all  the  usual  gaieties  and  amusements 
of  the  other  six  days  in  the  week  ?  Both  these 
extremes  may  be  seen  among  different  deno/% 
minations  of  Christians  in  foreign  kingdoms; 
and  they  have  each,  at  different  periods,  been 
adopted  in  this.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  a  book  of  sports  and  pastimes,  for  Sun 
days  was  set  forth,  and  recommended  to  the 
good  people  of  this  land  by  a  prince*,  who 
has  been  sometimes  celebrated  for  his  wis 
dom,  but  who  in  this  instance  certainly  was 
not  wise.  It  gave  great,  and,  it  must  be 
owned,  just  offence  to  the  rising  sect  of 
Puritans  ;  who,  in  the  next  reign,  thinking  it 
impossible  to  recede  too  much  from  the  for 
mer  profanations  of  the  Lord's  Day,  ran  with 
too  much  vehemence  into  the  opposite 
extreme ;  and  converted  the  most  joyful  of  all 
festivals  into  a  day  of  silent,  sullen,  austere 
reserve,  and  a  rigorous  abstinence  from  every 
thing  that  had  the  smallest  tincture  of  good- 
humour.  When  all  these  extravagancies  had 
subsided,  and  the  constitution,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  recovered  its  ancient  form,  the 
Church  of  England,  with  that  wisdom  and 

*  James  the  First. 

p  3  moderation. 
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moderation  which  have  generally  governed  its 
decisions,  took  a  middle  course  with  respect  to 
the  observation  of  Sunday.  In  conformity  to 
ancient  statutes  and  usages,  it  discouraged  all 
public  spectacles  and  diversions,  but  allowed 
the  more  rational  pleasures  of  society,  and  the 
cheerfulness  of  friendly  intercourse  and  con 
versation  ;  thus  drawing  the  line,  with  a  dis 
creet  and  a  skilful  hand,  between  the  two  op 
posite  extremes  of  pharisaical  preciseness,  and 
secular  dissipation.  This  prudent  medium  has 
now  for  many  years  been  preserved  among 
us ;  but  how   much  longer  it    will  be  pre 
served,  seems  at  present  no  easy  matter  to  say. 
The  license  of  the  times,  however  daring  in 
other  respects,  had  hitherto  spared  the  day 
consecrated  to  our  Maker.     But  it  has  now 
carried  its  outrages  even  into  that  once  awful 
sanctuary.     In  the  very  midst  of  all  our  dan 
gers  and  distresses,  when  it  did  not  seem  to 
be  quite    the    time  for   setting   Heaven    at 
defiance,  new  invasions  of  the  Sabbath  have 
sprung  up  with  surprising  effrontery;  and  we 
are   rapidly  departing  from  that  simplicity, 
sobriety,  and  pur'ty,  in  which  this  holy  fes 
tival  has  been  delivered  down  to  us  by  our 

ancestors* 
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ancestors.  Various  places  of  amusement  for 
the  Sunday  evening,  unknown  to  former 
ages,  unknown,  I  believe,  to  any  other 
Christian  country,  have  been  openly  announ 
ced,  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  religion 
and  our  laws,  have  been  as  openly  fre 
quented*. 

But  how  can  we  wonder  at  these  strange 
extravagancies  in  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  when  they  only  improve  a  little  on 
the  liberties  taken  by  too  many  of  their  supe 
riors  ?  If  they  see  magnificent  gaming-houses 
erected,  and  publicly  resorted  to  on  the 
Lord's  Day  ;  if  they  see  that  pernicious 
amusement  admitted  on  the  same  day  even 
into  private  families  ;  if  they  see  numerous 
and  splendid  assemblies  disturbing  the  repose, 
and  violating  the  sanctity  of  the  Sunday  even- 

*  Since  this  was  written,  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  has, 
by  an  express  Act  of  Parliament,  effectually  suppressed  these 
nuisances  ;  some  of  which,  from  the  best  and  most  authentic 
information,  I  have  reason  to  believe  were  nurseries  of  popery, 
infidelity,  and  vice.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  same 
high  authority  will,  at  a  proper  time,  proceed  to  the  correc 
tion  of  various  other  abuses,  that  still  infringe,  in  a  flagrant 
degree,  the  rest  and  the  devotion  of  the  Lord's  Day,  but 
which  it  was  thought  not  prudent  to  include  in  the  above- 
mentioned  Act. 

p  4  ing, 
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ing,  what  do  we  think  must  be  the  conse 
quence  ?     Is  it  not  apparent  that  they  will 
learn  from  their  betters  the  fatal  lesson  of 
insulting  the  most  venerable  customs  of  their 
country,  and  the  most  sacred  ordinances  of 
Heaven  ?  that  they  wrill  soon  even  excel  their 
masters,     and     carry     their    contempt     of 
decency  far  beyond  the   original  examples 
of  it,  which   made  the  first  impression  on 
their  minds  ? 

But  apart  from  these  consequences,  which 
are  already  but  too  visible,  it  behoves  every 
man  who  indulges  himself  in  any  unwar 
rantable  freedoms  on  the  Lord's  Day,  to 
consider  very  seriously,  "  what  spirit  he  is 
"  of,"  and  what  the  turn  of  mind  must  be 
from  whence  such  conduct  springs.  If,  after 
having  spent  six  days  out  of  seven  in  a 
constant  round  of  amusements,  he  cannot 
exist  without  them  even  on  the  seventh, 
it  is  high  time  for  him  to  look  to  his  own 
heart,  to  check  his  greedy  appetite  for 
pleasure,  and  to  put  himself,  without 
delay,  under  the  direction  of  higher  and  bet 
ter  principles.  If  we  cannot  give  up  these 
follies  one  day  in  the  week,  how  shall  we 
bring  ourselves  to  part  with  them,  as  at  last 

we 
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we  must,  for  ever  ?  Would  it  not  be  infinitely 
more  wise  and  prudent  to  disentangle  our 
selves  from  them  by  degrees,  and  to  try  whe 
ther  it  is  not  possible  to  acquire  a  relish  for 
worthier  enjoyments  ?   To  assist  us  in  this 
most  useful  work,  and  to  put  this  world,  and 
all  its  frivolous  pursuits,  for  a  few  moments 
out  of  our  thoughts,  was  one  great  purpose 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath  ;  and  it  is  a  purpose 
for  which  we  of  the  present  times  ought  to 
be  peculiarly  thankful.     For  a  day  of  rest 
from  diversions  is  now  become  as  necessary 
to  one  part  of  the  world,  as  a  day  of  rest 
from   labour  is  to  the  other.     Let  us  then 
give  ourselves  a  little  respite,  a  little  refresh 
ment  from  the  fatigue  of  pleasure.     Let  us 
not  suffer  diversions  of  any  kind,  much  less 
of  a  suspicious  and  a  dangerous   kind,   to 
intrude  on  that  small  portion  of  time  which 
God  hath  appropriated  to  himself.  The  whole 
of  it  is  barely  sufficient  for  the  important 
uses  to  which  it  is  destined,  and  to  defraud 
our  Maker  of  any  considerable  part  of  it  is  a 
species  of  sacrilege. 

But  how  then  (you  will  say)  shall  we  fill 
up  all  those  dull,  tedious  hours,  that  are  not 

spent 
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spent  in  the  public  service  of  the  church  ? 
How  shall  we  prevent  that  almost  irresistible 
languor  and  heaviness  which  are  so  apt  to 
take  possession  of  our  minds,  for  want  of 
our  usual  diversions  and  occupations  on  this 
day  ? 

Surely  it  can  require  no  great  stretch  of 
invention  or  ingenuity  to  find  out  means  of 
employing  our  vacant  time,  both  innocently 
and  agreeably.  Besides  the  society  and  con 
versation  of  our  friends,  from  which  we  are 
by  no  means  precluded,  might  we  not  for  a 
few  hours  find  amusement  in  contemplating 
the  wisdom,  the  power,  the  goodness  of  God 
in  the  works  of  his  creation  ?  And  might  we 
not  draw  entertainment,  as  well  as  improve 
ment,  from  some  of  the  sublimer  parts  of 
that  sacred  volume  which  contains  "  the 
"  words  of  eternal  life,"  and  with  which 
therefore  it  surely  concerns  us  to  have  some 
little  acquaintance  ? 

Or,  if  more  active  recreations  are  required, 
what  think  you  of  that  which  you  may  make 
as  active  as  you  please,  and  which  was  in  fact 
the  supreme  delight  of  our  divine  Master,  the 
recreation  of  doing  good  £  If,  for  instance,  it  be 

at 
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at  all  necessary  (and  when  was  it  ever  more 
necessary?)  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  your 
children  sound  principles  of  virtue  and  reli 
gion  ;  if  you  have  any  plans  of  benevolence  to 
form,  any  acts  of  kindness  or  compassion  to 
execute;  if  you  have  committed  injuries 
which  ought  to  be  repaired  ;  if  you  have  re 
ceived  injuries  which  ought  to  be  forgiven  ; 
if  friends  or  relations  are  at  variance,  whom 
by  a  seasonable  interposition  it  would  be  easy 
to  reconcile  ;  if  those  you  most  esteem  and 
love  stand  in  need  of  advice,  of  reproof,  of 
assistance,  of  support  ;  if  any  occasions,  in 
short,  present  themselves  of  convincing  the 
unbeliever,  of  reclaiming  the  sinner,  of  saving 
the  unexperienced,  of  instructing  the  igno 
rant,  of  encouraging  the  penitent,  of  soothing 
the  afflicted,  of  protecting  the  oppressed  ; 
how  can  you  more  profitably,  or  more  de 
lightfully,  employ  your  Sunday  leisure,  than 
in  the  performance  of  such  duties  as  these  ; 
in  demonstrating  your  piety  and  gratitude  to 
God,  by  diffusing  joy  and  comfort  to  every 
part  you  can  reach  of  that  creation,  which 
was  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  from  which 
he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  ? 

Occupations 
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Occupations  like  these  are  in  their  own  na 
ture  cheerful  and  enlivening,  infinitely  more 
so  than  that  most  gloomy  of  all  amusements, 
which  is  too  often  substituted  in  their  room. 
They  are  suited  to  the  character  of  the  day. 
They  partake  in  some  measure  of  its  sanctity. 
They  are  (as  all  the  amusements  of  such  a 
day  ought  to  be)  refined,  intellectual,  spi 
ritual.  They  fill  up  with  propriety  and  con 
sistency,  the  intervals  of  divine  worship,  and 
in  concurrence  with  that,  will  help  to  draw 
off  our  attention  a  little  from  the  objects  that 
perpetually  surround  us,  to  wean  us  gradually 
and  gently  from  a  scene  which  we  must  some 
time  or  other  quit,  to  raise  our  thoughts  to 
higher  and  nobler  contemplations,  "  to  fix 
"  our  affections  on  things  above,"  and  thus 
qualify  us  for  entering  into  that  HEAVENLY 

SABBATH,      that        EVERLASTING        REST,        of 

which  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  in  some  de 
gree  an  emblem,  and  for  which  it  was  meant 
to  prepare  and  sanctify  our  souls. 
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1  COR.  i.  12,  23,  24. 

THE  JEWS  REQUIRE  A  SIGN,  AND  THE 
GREEKS  SEEK  AFTER  WISDOM  :  BUT  WE 
PR  EACH  CHRIST  CRUCIFIED  ;  UNTO  THE 
JEWS  A  STUMBLING-BLOCK,  AND  UNTO 
THE  GREEKS  FOOLISHNESS  ;  BUT  UNTO 
THEM  WHICH  ARE  CALLED,  BOTH  JEWS 
AND  GREEKS,  CHRIST  THE  POWER  OF 
GOD,  AND  THE  WISDOM  OF  GOD. 


/~\NE  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  dis 
gust  which  many  persons  have  taken  at 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  is  the  very  common, 
but  very  unfair  practice  of  judging  of  it  by 
preconceived  expectations.  They  are  not  con 
tent  to  take  wrhat  God  thinks  fit  to  give  ;  to 
consider  what  it  is  that  the  Christian  Reve 

lation 
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lation  really  pretends  to,  what  the  ends  are 
which  it  has  in  view,  and  how  those  preten 
sions  are  supported  and  those  ends  answered: 
but  they  sit  down  and  fancy  to  themselves 
what  kind  of  religion  the  Almighty  ought 
to  propose,  and  they  should  chuse  to  receive  ; 
and  then,  not  finding  Christianity  correspond 
to  these  imaginations,  they  are  disappointed 
and  offended,  and  reject  the  offer  of  salvation 
made  to  them,  because  it  is  not  made  precisely 
in  their  own  way.  Many  instances  of  this 
unreasonable  and  perverse  conduct  might  be 
produced  from  the  writings  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  infidels.  But  we  need  go  no 
farther  than  the  text  for  a  very  remark 
able  one  ;  which  will  at  once  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  general  position  here  advanced, 
and  suggest  some  useful  and  seasonable 
reflections. 

Both  Jews  and  Greeks  were,  it  seems,  ex 
ceedingly  offended  at  the  cross  of  Christ,  at 
the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  or  deli 
verer  of  mankind.  But  what  were  the  grounds 
of  this  great  offence  ?  The  apostle  plainly 
tells  us,  The  reason  was,  *'  because  the  Jews 
"  required  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  sought 

"  after 
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'  after  wisdom.  "  That  is,  because  they  had 
each  of  them  previously  settled  their  notions 
of  the  manner  in  which  God  ought  to  inter 
pose  for  the  reformation  and  preservation  of 
mankind  ;  and  therefore,  whatever  contra 
dicted  these  ideas  which  they  had  taken  up, 
would  appear  to  them  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  and  absurd. 

The  Jews,  it  is  well  known,  by  taking  in 
too  literal  a  sense  some  high-wrought  figura 
tive  descriptions  of  the  Messiah's  spiritual 
kingdom  and  glory  (especially  a  very  remark 
able  one  in  the  prophet  Daniel*)  and  by  lay 
ing  more  stress  on  these  misinterpreted  pas 
sages,  and  the  groundless  traditions  of  the 
Pharisees,  than  on  the  plainer  and  more  in 
telligible  parts  of  the  prophetical  writings, 
had  worked  themselves  into  a  firm  persuasion, 
that  the  promised  Saviour  was  to  be  a  great 
and  powerful  temporal  prince.  They  ima 
gined  therefore,  that  his  first  appearance  on 
earth  would  be  suitable  to  such  a  character, 
splendid  and  magnificent ;  that  he  would  by  a 
series  of  victories,  or  some  decisive  blow,  not 
only  rescue  them  from  the  Roman  yoke,  but 

*    Dan.  vii.  13,  14. 

even 
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of  the  ancient  Jewish  kingdom. 

When  therefore,    as  the  text  expresses  it, 
"  they  required  a  sign,"  they  did  not  mean  any 
great  miracle  in  general,  nor  even  (as  is  com 
monly   supposed)  any  kind  of  sign,  without 
distinction,   given  from   heaven  ;    but  they 
meant  probably,    that  precise  individual  sign 
above-mentioned,  thesign  of  the  Messiah  com 
ing  with  visible  glory  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
with   his    holy   angels  round  him,    and  all 
the  other  ensigns  of  celestial  grandeur*.  This 
illustrious  appearance  of  their  promised  deli 
verer,  they  considered  as  so  essential  to  his 
character,  so  indispensable  a  mark  of  his  hea 
venly   original,   that  they  distinguished  it  by 
the  name  of  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the 
sign  of  his  coming-^.     And,  what  is  very  re 
markable,  they    frequently    demanded  this 
sign,  even  immediately  after  our  Saviour  had 
worked    the   most     astonishing    miracles.^. 
The  reason  of  this  was,  because  they  thought 

*    See  Gerard  on  the  Genius  and  Evidence  of  Christianity, 
pp.  177—205. 

f  Matt.  xxiv.  3.  30. 

t  Ib.  xvi.  1.  j  xii.  38.    John  ii.  18,  19,  20. 

that 
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that  no  regard  was  due  either  to  miracles,  or 
to  any  other  evidence,  so  long  as  that  capital 
and  decisive  one,  that  sign  from  heaven,  on 
which  they  had  set  their  hearts,  was  wanting. 
And  this  accounts  also  for  another  thing,  no 
less  extraordinary,   at  which  some  persons 
have    been   much  surprised  and    offended ; 
namely,  that  our  Saviour  constantly  refused 
to  give  them  the  sign  they  demanded:     If 
this  sign,  it  is  said,  would  have  convinced 
and  converted   them  ;  why  should  they  not 
have  been  gratified  with  it  ?    The  fact  was, 
that  they   could  not  possibly   be   gratified 
with  it ;   because  it  was  inconsistent   with 
that  humble  and  lowly  character,  in  which, 
for  the  wisest  reasons,  God  designed,  and 
the   prophets    foretold,  that  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world  should  actually  appear.     The 
sign  they  wished  for,  was  founded  on  an 
expectation  of  his  descending  visibly  from 
heaven  to   this  lower  world  with   the   ut 
most  splendour  and  magnificence.     Whereas 
it  was  always  intended  and  predicted  that  he 
should  be  born  of  an  earthly  parent ;  should 
live  in  an  obscure  and  indigent  condition  of 
life ;    should   be  despised,    rejected,   put  to 
death  upon  the  cross,  laid  in  the  grave,  and 
VOL.  I.  Q  rise 
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rise  from  it  again  the  third  day.  And  there 
fore  his  almost  constant  reply,  when  they 
asked  a  sign,  was,  "  An  evil  and  adulterous 
"  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign,  and  there 
"  shall  no  sign  be  given  it,  but  the  sign  of 
"  the  prophet  Jonas*."  By  which  figura 
tive  allusion,  he  meant  to  signify  his  own 
death,  burial,  and  resurrection.  This  was 
in  effect  saying  to  them,  "  You  ask  a  sign 
from  heaven ;  but  the  only  sign  I  shall 
vouchsafe  to  give  you,  will  be  a  sign  from 
the  earth.  Instead  of  descending  from  above, 
as  you  expect,  in  visible  pomp  and  triumph, 
I  shall  rise  with  still  greater  triumph  from 
the  grave,  after  being  numbered  three  days 
with  the  dead." 

Still  however  they  persisted  in  demanding 
their  favourite  sign ;  and  with  this  false  idea 
of  the  Messiah's  character  in  their  mind, 
which  could  never  be  rooted  out,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  very  ill  disposed  they  must  be  to  re 
ceive  and  acknowledge  a  humble,  suffering, 
crucified  Redeemer.  That  he  was  "  the  son 
"  of  a  carpenter  ;  that  he  wras  born  at  an  inn. 
"  and  laid  in  a  manger  ;  that  he  eat  and  drank 
"  with  publicans  and  sinners,  an4  had  not 

*  Matt.  xii.  39  ;.  xvi.  4. 

"  where 
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"  where  to  lay  his  head ;"   these  were  cir 
cumstances  of  themselves  fully   sufficient  to 
shock  their  prejudices  and  disgust  their  pride. 
But  when  he  was  moreover  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  was  mocked,  5nd  buf 
feted,  and  scourged,  and  at  length  nailed  to 
the  cross  ;  this  they  must  consider  as  the  most 
undeniable  proof  of  his  being  an  impostor, 
and  would  as  soon  have  believed  Barabbas  to 
have  been  their  Messiah  as  him.     If,  indeed, 
even  then,  he  would  have  given  them  what 
they  wanted,  a  sign  from  heaven ;  if  he  would 
have  come  down  from  the  cross,  would  have 
made  his  appearance  again,  as  from  heaven, 
with  every  external  mark  of  celestial  mag 
nificence,  and  restored  the  kingdom  again 
to   Israel,   they   declared   that  they   would 
still  have   believed   on   him.      "  If  he   be 
"  THE   KING  OF   ISRAEL,"    said   they,   "  let 
"  him  now  come  down  from  the  cross*/* 
let  him  openly  show  his  regal  power,  "  and 
"  we  will  believe  him.'*     He  saved  others, 
it  is  true,  he  worked  many  astonishing  mi 
racles  ;   but,  unless  he   saved  himself  too, 
unless   he   answered   their   exalted   notions 

*  Matt,  xxvii.  42, 

Q  2  pf 
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of  the  Messiah,  he  could  not  possibly  be  tfoe 
SQII  of  God.  His  miracles  must  have  beer* 
wrought  by  Beelzebub,  and  he  as  little  wor 
thy  of  credit  as  the  malefactors  who  suifered 
with  him. 

Such  were  the  preposse$sions  which  made; 
CHRIST  CRUCIFIED  A  STUMBLING-BLOCK, 
TO  THE  JEWS.  The  prejudices  which  made 

him    FOOLISHNESS   TO    THE    GREEKS,    Were     of 

a  different  nature.     The  Greeks  were  at  that 
time,  when  the  Gospel  wvas  first  preached  to 
them,  as  they  had  been  long  before,  the  po 
lite  scholars  and  the  fashionable  philosophers 
of  the  age.     The  great  business  and  delight 
of  these  men  was  to  speculate  on  nice  meta 
physical  points,  such  as,  the  first  principles 
and  elements  of  things,   the  nature  of  the 
gods>  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  the  chief 
good-,  the  several  divisions  of  virtue,  the  ori 
gin  of  good  and  evil,  and  other  subjects  of 
the  same  kind.    In  these  disquisitions,  all 
that  they  aimed  at  was,  not  to  arrive  at  cer 
tainty  (for  that  many  of  them  declared  to  be 
absolutely  impossible)  much  less  to  apply  the 
result  of  their  disputations  to  any  one  useful 
pirpose  of  life  ;  but  merely  to  indulge  an  in 
satiable  appetite  for  something  new,  to  gra 
tify 
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'tify  an  idle  and  vain  curiosity,  to  amuse  them- 
-selves  and  others  with  subtle  arguments  and 
acute  distinctions,  to  show  their  ingenuity  in 
'managing  a  dispute,  in  proposing  captious  and 
artful  questions,  in  creating  doubts,  and  rais 
ing  difficulties  on   the  plainest  points,  in  re 
fining  and  explaining  away  every  topic  they 
discussed  into  perplexity  and  confusion,  and 
leaving  the  mind  more  dissatisfied  and  unin 
formed   at  the   conclusion  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning    of  the   debate.      This  they  ima 
gined,  like    many  other  philosophers  in  our 
•own  times,  to  be  the  very  perfection  of  hu 
man  wisdom ;  they  thought  it  worthy  of  the 
gods   themselves ;  and  that  of  course,  who 
ever  came  commissioned  from  Heaven  to  teach 
religion  to  mankind,  would  teach  it  in  all  the 
forms  of  the  schools,  with  the  subtlety  of  a 
sophist,   and  the  eloquence  of  a  rhetorician. 
It  is  'easy  to  conceive,  then,  how  exceedingly 
they  must  be  disappointed,  when  a" new  reli 
gion  was  proposed  to  them,  consisting  chiefly 
of  a  few  plain  facts,  and  practical  precepts, 
calculated,  not  to  amuse  the  fancy,  but  to  re 
form  the  heart;  delivered  without  method  or 
ornament,  by  a  set  of  artless  unlearned  men 
who    only   related  -  what  they  had  seen  and 
Q  3  heard, 
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heard,  and  proved  the  truth  of  what  they 
said,  not  by  fine-spun  arguments,  or  florid 
declamations,  but  in  a  plain  unfashionable 
kind  of  way,  by  sacrificing  all  that  was  dear 
to  them,  and  laying  down  their  lives  in  testi 
mony  to  their  doctrines.  As  far,  indeed,  as 
those  doctrines  were  new,  they  would  be  well 
received.  For  the  Athenians,  as  we  learn 
from  the  highest  authority, te  spent  their  time 
"  in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear 
'*'  some  new  thing*."  When  therefore  St. 
Paul  came  to  Athens,  and  preached  to  that 
celebrated  school  of  philosophy  "Jesus  and 
"  the  resurrection,  "they  were  extremely  ready 
to  give  him  the  hearing,  and  brought  him  to 
the  Areopagus,  saying/'  May  we  know  what 
"  this  new  doctrine  whereof  thou  speakest 
<(  is  ?  for  thou  bringest  certain  sf range  things 
"  to  our  ears  f ."  But  when  they  heard  what 
these  strange  things  were,  BELIEF  IN  ONE 

SUPREME  AUTHOR  AND  GOVERNOR  OF 
THE  WORLD,  REPENTANCE,  AMENDMENT 
OF  LIFE,  CHRIST  CRUCIFIED  AND  RAISED 
FROM  THE  DEAD,  A  GENERAL  RESURREC 
TION,  A  FUTURE  JUDGMENT,  (  StrOTJge 

things  indeed  to  the  ears  of  an  Athenian)  some 

*  Acts  xvii.  21.        f  Jb.  xvii.  19,  20. 
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"  mocked  him,"  laughed  at  the  seeming  in 
credibility  of  what  he  told  them  ;  others  said, 
"  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter*;" 
not  probably  with  any  view  of  enquiring  into 
the  evidence  of  facts  (the  very  first  and  prin 
cipal  enquiry  that  was  necessary  to  be  made) 
but  of  entering  into  long  and  learned  disqui 
sitions  on  the  nature  and  the  fitness  of  the 
truths  in  which  they  were  instructed.  They 
expected  to  have  all  the  difficulties  relating  to 
JESUS  AND  THE  RESURRECTION,  cleared  up 
to  them  in  the  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory 
manner,  to  have  all  the  reasons  on  which  God 
acted,  laid  open  before  them,  and  all  his  pro 
ceedings  with  mankind  justified  on  the  prin 
ciples  of  human  wisdom.  Till  this  were  done, 
the  doctrine  of  CHRIST  CRUCIFIED  would 
always  appear  "  foolishness  to  the  Greeks." 
The  pride  of  philosophy,  and  the  self-suf 
ficiency  of  learning,  would  never  submit  to 
believe,  that  a  man  who  suffered  like  a  com-' 
mon  malefactor,  could  be  a  teacher  sent  from 
God  ;  that  the  death  of  so  excellent  and  in 
nocent  a  person  could  be  of  any  benefit  to 
mankind  ;  that  God  would  make  use  of 
means  to  accomplish  his  ends,  so  totally 
different  from  those  which  a  Greek  philoso- 

*  Acts  xvii.  32. 

Q  4  pher 
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pher  would  have  fixed  on  ;  and  that  no  better 
and  more  credible  method  of  instructing  and 
saving   the    world  could   have  occurred  to 
Infinite  wisdom.    The  seeming  absurdity  of 
all  this  would  shock  the  Pagan,  no  less  than 
the  ignominy  of  it  did  the  sons  of  Abraham. 
Show  us  the  meaning  and  propriety  of  this 
plan,  said  the  Greek ;  show   us  the  dignity 
and  sp'endour  of  it,    said  the  Jew  :  prove  to 
us,  said  the  one,    the  consistency   of  these 
doctrines  with  the  magnificent  descriptions 
of  the  Messiah,  by  the  prophets  ;  reconcile 
it,  said  the  other,  to  the  principles  of  reason 
and  common  sense. 

And  in  what  manner  now  does  St.  Paul 
treat  these  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross  ?  Does  he  go  about  to  accommodate 
and  bring  it  down  to  the  temper  of  his  op 
ponents  ?  Does  he  endeavour  to  palliate  and 
soften,  to  conceal  or  pass  slightly  over,  to 
explain  away  or  apologize  for,  this  offensive 
article  ?  No  such  matter.  Notwithstanding 
these  well-known  prejudices  against  a  cru 
cified  Redeemer,  we  find  him  constantly,  and 
boldly,  and  in  the  most  express  terms  assert 
ing  that  the  Saviour  whom  he  preached,  whose 
disciple  he  was,  and  on  whom  he  wished  all 

mankind 
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mankind  to  believe,  was  put  to  death  upon  the 
cross,  and  gave  himself  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world.  He  well  knew  ho^ 
shocking  this  would  sound  to  some,  and  how 
absurd  to  others;  but  he  persisted  in  his 
course ;  he  felt  the  truth  and  importance  of 
the  fact ;  and,  regardless  of  consequences,  he 
declared  it  every  where  aloud,  and  left  it  to 
work  its  own  way.  "  I  am  not  ashamed," 
says  he,  "  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  for  it  is  the 
"  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to  every  one 
*'  that  believcth,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to 
"  the  Greek*."  "  God  forbid  that  I  should 
"  glory,"  says  he,  in  another  place,  "save  in 
"  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
"  whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and 
"  I  unto  the  w^orld  f ."  Arid  it  is  evidently 
in  the  same  strain  of  triumph  and  exultation, 
that  he  speaks  of  this  doctrine  in  the  text. 
"  The  Jews  require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks 
"  seek  after  wisdom  ;  but  we"  (regardless  of 
both)  "  preach  Christ  crucified,  to  the  Jews 
"  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  fool- 
"  ishness  ;  but  unto  them  which  are  called, 
"  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power 
"  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God." 
*  Rom.  i.  1C.  t  Gal.  vi.  14. 

The 
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The  inferences  I  mean  to  draw  from  the 
preceding  observations,  are  these  two  that 
follow : 

I.  The  first  is,  that  the  friends  of  Reve 
lation  have  no  need  to  be  disturbed  or  alarm 
ed  at  a  circumstance  which  has  been  some 
times  dwelt  upon  with  expressions  of  surprise 
and  concern  ;  namelv,  that  all  those  virtuous 
and  learned  philosophers,  who  lived  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Gospel,  and  "  adorned  the 
times  in  which  they  flourished,  such  as  Se 
neca,  the  elder  and  the  younger  Pliny,  Taci 
tus,  Plutarch,  Galen,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus 
Antoninus,  either  overlooked  or  rejected  the 
evidences  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  their 
language  or  their  silence  equally  discovered 
their  contempt  for  the  Christians,  who  had 
in  their  time  diffused  themselves  over  the 
Roman  Empire*.** 

The  simple  fact,  that  these  eminent  men 
did  not  embrace  Christianity,  is  admitted  ; 
and  concerned,  undoubtedly,  every  compas 
sionate  mind  must  be  at  so  unhappy  an  instance 
of  perseverance  in  erro*;  but  whoever  reflects 

*  See  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  51 6. 

on 
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t)h  what  has  been  said  above,  will  not  be 
much    surprised,     that   CHRIST   CRUCIFIED 
should  be  FOOLISHNESS  to  the  Roman  sage  as 
well  as  to  the  Greek.     That  same  philosophy 
which,  we  are  told,  "  had  purified  their  minds 
from  the  prejudices  of  superstition,"  had  sub 
stituted  in  their  room  certain  oilier  prejudices, 
that  would  effectually  prevent  them   from 
embracing  the  Gospel,  ifever  they  condescend 
ed  to  bestow  a  single  thought  upon  it,  or  to 
make  the  least  enquiry  into  it;   which  is  far 
from  being  certain.     Full  of  system  and  of 
science,  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  reason,  the  dig 
nity  of  human  nature,  and  the  absolute  perfec 
tion  of  Stoical  wisdom  and  virtue,  they  must 
needs  regard  with  supercilious  contempt  an 
xm systematical  and  unscientifical  religion,  first 
promulged  in  an  unpolished  and  unlettered 
corner  of  the  world,  by  the  son  of  a  carpen 
ter,  who  never  studied  at  Athens  or  at  Rome  ; 
preached  afterwards  by  illiterate  fishermen, 
and  mechanics,  and  received  with  eagerness 
by  the  illiterate  populace.  They  would  never 
endure  a  religion  that  rejected  the  aid  of 
eloquence  andlearning,  inthepursuitof  which 
they  had  spent  their  lives;  a  religion  that 

laid 
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laid  open  the  weakness  and  depravity  of  the 
human  heart,  and  the  insufficiency  of  our 
own  powers,  either  to  lead  us  to  a  just  know 
ledge  of  our  duty,  or  support  us  in  the  due 
performance  of  it,  without  supernatural  aid  ; 
which  inculcated  the  necessity  of  a  mediator, 
a  redeemer,  a  sanctifier,  and  required  the  very 
unphilosophical  virtues  of  meekness,  humi 
lity,  contrition,  self-abasement,  self-denial, 
renovation  of  heart  and  reformation  of  life; 
which  taught  the  doctrines  of  a  resurrection 
from  the  grave,  and  an  eternal  existence  in 
another  world,  doctrines  that  appeared  to 
them  not  only  perfectly  ridiculous,  but  even 
impossible*  ;  which  "  chose  the  foolish  things 
"  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise"  (a  title 
peculiarly  arrogated  by  the  Stoics)  "  and  the 
"  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
"  things  that  are  mightyf ;  casting  down 
"  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing  that 
"  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of 
*'  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every 
"thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ}." 
These  were  doctrines  which  not  even  a, 

*  Acts  xvii.  32.     Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  ii.  7. 
f  1  Cor.  i.  27.         +  2  Cor.  x.  5. 

Stoical 
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Stoical  slave,  much  less  a  Stoical  Emperor, 
could  ever  submit  to  listen  to,  with  any  de 
gree  of  patience.  Where  then  can  be  the 
wonder,  that,  on  minds  labouring  under  such 
strong  prepossessions  as  these,  neither  the  in 
ternal  excellence,  nor  the  external  proofs,  of 
the  Christian  Revelation,  could  ever  make  the 
smallest  impression? 

II.  The  next  inference  I  would  offer  ta 
your  consideration  is,  that  although  thedoo 
trine  qf  Christ  crucified  is  one  of  those  which 
are  the  most  offensive  to  the  philosopliers  and 
disputers  of  this  world,  yet  we  should  not  be 
in  the  least  dismayed  by  their  opposition  to 
it ;  nor  remit  any  thing  of  our  diligence  and 
earnestness  in  asserting  the  truth,  and  insist 
ing  on  the  importance,  of  this  fundamental 
article  of  our  faith.  We  have  seen,  that  at 
the  very  first  publication  of  the  Gospel,  this 
doctrine  gave  the  utmost  scandal  to  the  pride 
•f  the  Jew,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Greek. 
We  have  seen  too  what  little  regard  was  paid 
to  them  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen 
tiles.  The  same  prejudices  do  in  some  mea 
sure  still  subsist ;  and  deserve  to  meet  with 
the  same  treatment.  There  are  Jews  and 

Greek* 
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Greeks  still  to  be  found  in  every  Christian 
country.  Unbelievers,  I  mean,  who  in  their 
way  of  thinking  and  reasoning  on  the  subject 
of  Revelation  resemble  both  ;  who  are,  like 
the  former,  shocked  at  the  seeming  ignominy 
of  the  cross,  and,  like  the  latter,  disgusted 
with  the  absurdity  of  supposing,  that  the 
sufferings  and  the  death  of  an  unoffending 
individual,  and  of  one  too  that  pretended  to 
be  nothing  less  than  the  Son  of  God,  could 
in  any  way  contribute  to  the  salvation  of  a 
guilty  world.  It  concerns  not  us  to  satisfy 
these  fastidious  reasoners.  The  only  proper 
answer  to  them  is,  that  our  faith  "  does  not 
"  stand  (and  was  not  designed  to  stand)  in  the 
"  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  powerof  God*." 
All  that  we  have  to  do,  is  to  content  ourselves 
with  facts,  and  to  receive  with  thankfulness 
the  doctrine  of  Redemption,  as  we  find  it  de 
livered  in  the  plain,  and  express,  and  empha- 
tical  words  of  Scripture.  We  may  safely  trust 
ourselves  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  rely  on  his 
wisdom  for  the  best  methods  of  redeeming 
us.  His  dealings  with  mankind  are  truly 
great  and  wise,  but  he  does  not  conduct  him- 

*  I  Cor.  ii.  5. 
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self  on  the  principles  ofworkttty  grandeur,  or 
worldly  wisddm.  On  the  contrary',  it  is 
plainly  his  intention,  in  this  and  a  thousand 
other  instances,  to  humble,  and  mortify,  and 
confound  them  both.  We  have,  therefore, 
no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  either,  "  for  the 
"  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and 
"  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than 
'•  men*." 

Artful  and  ingenious  cavillers  will  attempt 
to  lead  us  into  long  disquisitions  and  subtle 
speculations  on  the  subject.  They  will  start 
innumerable  difficulties,  propose  ensnaring 
questions,  and  urge  us  with  a  variety  of  seem 
ing  absurdities.  But,  unmoved  by  all  their 
artifices,  let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our 
faith,  without  wavering,  and  without philoso- 
pktzwg.  Unless  we  were  admitted  into  the 
counsels  of  God,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
comprehend  all  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  prefer  that  particular  method  of  re 
deeming  us  which  he  has  chosen.  But  yet 
what  we  may  understand  of  it  is  sufficient  to 
convince  us,  that  it  is  admirably  well  calcu 
lated  for  the  purposes  which  it  seems  de 
signed  to  answer  ;  and  that  although  the  doc- 

*  1  Cor.  i.  25, 
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trine  of  the  cross  is  "  to  them  that  perish, 
"  foolishness,"  "  yet  to  them  that  are  called," 
that  is,  to  all  who  are  sincerely  disposed  to 
embrace  the  offers  of  divine  mercy  made  to 
them  in  the  Gospel,  it  is,  as  the  text  affirms 
it  to  be>  •"  CHRIST  THE  POWER  OF  GOD, 

"   AND     THE     WISDOM     OF     GOD."       To     enter 

into  the  proof  of  this  at  large  would  require 
a  volume.  But  the  slightest  and  most  super 
ficial  view  of  the  subject  will  be  sufficient  to 
show,  what  great,  and  important,  and  seem 
ingly  opposite  ends  were  answered  by  the 
death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross. 

By  this  extraordinary  event,  the  power  of 
death  itself,  and  the  dominion  of  Satan, 
<<r  the  prince  of  this  world,"  were,  as  the 
Scriptures  inform  us,  at  once  destroyed*. 
It  gave  occasion  to  that  most  astonishing  mi 
racle,  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  from  the 
dead.  It  was  a  seal  and  confirmation  of  the 
new  covenant  of  mercy  between  God  and 
man,  as  covenants  used  anciently  to  be  con 
firmed  by  sacrifices.  It  was  a  completion  of 
the  ancient  prophecies  concerning  our  Sa 
viour,  and  reconciled  that  apparent  contra- 

*  2  Tim.  i.  JO.     Heb.  ii.  14. 
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diction  between  the  description  of  his  tem 
poral  sufferings  and  his  spiritual  glories, 
which  so  much  perplexed  and  confounded 
the  Jews.  It  taught  mankind  that  hardest 
of  all  lessons  (a  lesson  which  is,  God  knows, 
but  too  necessary  for  every  human  being  in  his 
passage  through  the  world)  to  bear  the  crud 
est  indignities,  the  heaviest  afflictions,  and 
the  acutest  sufferings,  with  composure,  pa 
tience,  meekness,  and  resignation  to  the  will 
of  Heaven.  It  effected,  what  of  all  otheF 
things  seemed  the  most  difficult,  the  salvation 
of  repenting  sinners,  without  either  punish 
ing  them,  or  weakening  the  authority  of 
God's  moral  government  ;  and,  while  it  af 
forded  assurance  of  pardon  for  past  offences, 
gave  no  encouragement  to  future  transgres 
sions.  And  what  completes  the  whole  is,  that 
this  doctrine  of  the  cross,  which  by  the  proud 
reasoners  of  that  age  was  called  foolishness  t 
did  notwithstanding  make  its  way  in  the 
world  with  incredible  rapidity,  and  produced 
such  a  reformation  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
men,  as  all  the  eloquence  and  subtilty  of  the 
greatest  philosophers  could  never  accomplish. 
When  we  reflect  on  these  things,  we  must 
VOL.  I.  R  surely 
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surely  allow,  that  although  there  may  be 
many  things  in  the  doctrine  of  redemption  to 
us  inexplicable,  yet  it  appears  plainly,  even 
from  our  imperfect  conceptions  of  it,  to  have 
been  a  most  eminent  proof  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  the  power  of  God. 

The  more  we  examine  into  it,  the  more  we 
shall  be  convinced  of  this  great  truth.    But 
as  there  is  now  no  time  for  any  further  en 
quiries  of  this  nature,  I  shall  dismiss  the  sub 
ject  with  this  one  observation — That  there 
is  so  far  from  being  any  thing  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  cross  that  ought  to  shock  our  under 
standings,  or  stagger  our  faith,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  affords  us  the  strongest  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  pretensions.    He 
well  knew   that  the  Jews  expected  in  their 
Messiah  a  splendid  victorious  deliverer,  and 
that  the  heathens  loved  to  be  amused  with 
philosophical    disputes    and    oratorical   ha 
rangues.  Had  he  therefore  been  an  impostor, 
he  would  most  certainly  have  accommodated 
his  appearance  and  his  doctrines  to  these  ex 
pectations.      But  by  teaching,  living,  suffer 
ing,   and  dying,    in  direct   contradiction  to 
these  deep-rooted  prepossessions,  he  plainly 

showed 
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showed  that  he  depended  not  on  the  favour 
of  man,  but  on  the  force  of  truth,  and  the 
power  of  God  only,  for  Che  success  of  his  mis 
sion.  In  the  same  manner,  after  his  ascension, 
when  the  Apostles  found  that  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  crucified  gave  the  utmost  offence  to  their 
hearers,  was  to  the  "  Jews  a  stumbling-block 
"  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness  ;"  had  they 
acted  on  the  principles  of  mere  worldly  policy, 
they  would  quickly  have  changed  their  tone, 
would  have  dissembled,  or  softened,  or  con 
cealed  this  obnoxious  article.  They  would 
have  made  use  of  art  and  management,  similar, 
perhaps,  to  that  which  the  Jesuits  in  China 
are  said  to  have  adopted.  It  is  a  charge 
brought  against  those  missionaries  by  some 
writers,  and  believed  by  others  of  considerable 
authority,  that  finding  the  people  of  that 
country  exceedingly  scandalized  at  the  doc 
trine  of  a  crucified  Redeemer,  they  thought  it 
prudent  to  deny  that  Christ  was  ever  crucified. 
They  affirmed,  that  it  was  nothing  more  than 
a  calumny  invented  by  the  Jews,  to  throw  a 
disgrace  on  Christianity.  And  what  did  they 
gain  by  this  ingenious  piece  of  craft  ?  Did 
they  secure  a  better  reception  for  the  Gospel, 
R  2  and 
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and  establish  themselves  more  firmly  in  the 
good  opinion  of  mankind?  Alas  !  Christianity 
no  longer  exists  in  China,  and  they  themselves 
no  longer  exist  as  a  society.  Such  are  the 
effects  of  worldly  policy,  and  worldly  wis 
dom.  And  had  the  apostles  acted  on  the 
same  principles,  they  would  have  met  with 
the  same  success.  But  they  pursued  the 
maxims  of  "  that  wisdom  wrhich  is  from 
"  above."  Undismayed  by  the  offence  taken 
at  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  they  continued 
to  preach  Christ  crucified.  They  disdained  all 
the  little  temporizing  arts  of  accommodation, 
all  unworthy  compliances  with  the  prejudices 
of  mankind.  They  loudly  declared  to  the 
whole  world,  that  they  believed  the  doctrine 
of  the  cross  to  be  a  divine  truth,  andt  that 
they  thought  it  their  bounden  duty  to  persist 
in  preaching  it,  without  fear,  without  dis 
guise,  and  without  reserve.  They  were  per 
suaded  that  God  would  some  way  or  other 
take  care  to  prosper  his  own  work,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  all  opposition  to  the  con 
trary,  "  their  labours  should  not  be  in  vain 
"  in  the  Lord."  The  event  showed  that  their 
reasoning  was  just,  and  that  they  judged  right 

in 
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in  obeying  God,  rather  than  humouring  the 
prej  udices  and  caprices  of  men.  The  success 
ful  and  triumphant  manner  in  which  the 
Gospel  made  its  way,  notwithstanding  it  went 
bearing  the  cross  of  its  divine  Author,  and  had 
all  the  power,  and  wealth,  and  eloquence  of 
the  world  to  oppose  it,  was  an  irresistible 
proof,  that  it  was  the  design  of  Providence, 
not  "  by  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wis 
dom,  but  by  demonstration  of  the  Spirit, 
and  of  power,  to  save  them  that  believe; 
and,  by  what  was  called  the  foolishness  of  the 
cross,  to  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise, 
and  bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of 
the  prudent*." 

*  1  Cor.  ii.  4.  and  i.  19. 
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JEREMIAH  xviii.     Part  of  llth  Verse. 

THUS  SAITH  THE  LORD  ;  BEHOLD,  I 
FRAME  EVIL  AGAINST  YOU.  RETURN 
YE  NOW  EVERY  ONE  FROM  HIS  EVIL 
WAY,  AND  MAKE  YOUR  WAYS  AND 
YOUR  DOINGS  GOOD. 

are  now  once  more  assembled  to 
gether,  to  humble  ourselves  before 
Almighty  God*  :  and,  since  we  first  met  here 
for  that  purpose,  a  most  awful  and  alarming 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  situation  of  our 
affairs.  A  few  successes  in  the  beginning 
have  been  followed  by  a  series  of  misfortunes. 
Our  dangers  and  distresses  have  multiplied  on 
every  side.  All  our  efforts  to  extricate  our 
selves  from  the  difficulties  with  which  we  are 


*  On  the  general  fast  in 
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surrounded,  have  proved  ineffectual.  And 
the  prospect  before  us  is  upon  the  whole 
Sufficiently  dark  and  uncomfortable. 

Let  us  turn  our  eyes  from  it  to  another 
object  ;  to  ourselves  I  mean,  to  our  own  con 
duct.  Will  that  afford  us  any  consolation  ? 
"  When  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  in 
"  the  earth,"  we  are  told  that  "  the  inha- 
"  bitants  of  the  world  will  learn  righteous- 
"  ness*."  Have  those  judgments  which 
now  press  so  heavy  upon  us,  taught  us  this 
most  useful  lesson  ?  In  proportion  as  our  ca 
lamities  have  multiplied,  has  the  warmth  of 
our  piety  increased,  and  our  sins  and  our  fol 
lies  melted  away  before  it  ?  Twice  already 
have  we,  in  this  place,  and  on  this  very  oc 
casion,  addressed  ourselves  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace  ;  have,  with  every  appearance  of  sor 
row  and  contrition,  confessed  our  sins,  and 
acknowledged  that  they  have  most  deservedly 
brought  down  upon  us  the  heaviest  marks  of 
God's  displeasure,  We  have  entreated  par 
don,  we  have  besought  compassion,  we  have 
implored  assistance  and  protection  ;  and  in  re 
turn  have,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  vowed 

*  Isaiah  xsvi.  Q. 
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repentance  and  reformation.  Have  that  re 
pentance  and  reformation  followed  ?  Has  one 
single  article  of  luxury  been  retrenched  (re 
trenched,  I  mean,  from  principle)  one  favour 
ite  vice  renounced,  one  place  of  amusement, 
one  school  of  debauchery  or  of  gaming,  shut 
iip  ?  Do  we  keep  a  stricter  guard  upon  all 
our  irregular  appetites  and  desires,  and  restrain 
them  within  the  bounds  of  temperance,  de 
cency,  and  duty  ?  Are  the  obligations  of  the 
nuptial  vow  more  faithfully  observed,  and 
fewer  applications  made  to  the  legislature  for 
the  dissolution  of  that  sacred  bond  ?  Is  there 
a  more  plain  and  marked  difference  in  our 
behaviour  towards  the  virtuous  and  the  pro 
fligate;  and  have  we  set  ourselves  with  greater 
earnestness  to  repress  the  bold  effrontery  of 
vice,  by  treating  it,  wherever  it  is  found, 
with  the  indignation  and  contempt  which  it 
deserves  ?  Are  we  become  in  any  degree  more 
religious,  more  devout,  more  disengaged  from 
this  world,  more  intent  upon  the  next  ?  Are 
our  hearts  touched  with  a  livelier  apprehen 
sion  of  heavenly  things,  with  warmer  senti 
ments  of  love  and  reverence  for  our  Maker ; 
and  do  we  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  that 

love, 
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love,  by  a  more  exact  obedience  to  his  com 
mands,  and  a  more  serious  regard  to  that  sacred 
day,  which  is  peculiarly  dedicated  to  his  ser 
vice  ?  Happy  would  it  be  for  every  one  of  us> 
could  these  questions  be  answered  truly  in  the 
affirmative.  But  if  they  cannot,  for  what  pur 
pose  have  we  again  resorted  to  this  solemnity  ? 
Do  we  think  that  the  abstinence,  the  sorrow, 
or  the  supplications  of  a  day,  will  avail  us  ? 
In  a  country  so  enlightened  as  this  is,  it  is 
impossible  that  any  one  can  deceive  himself 
with  such  imaginations  as  these.  If  we  come 
here  to  say  a  form  of  prayer  for  mere  form's 
sake  ;  if  our  devotion  is  put  on  for  the  occa 
sion,  and  put  off  the  moment  we  leave  this 
place  i  if  we  are  serious  for  a  few  hours  once 
in  a  year,  and  as  dissipated  as  ever  all  the  rest 
of  our  lives ;  such  annual  shows  of  piety, 
such  periodical  fits  of  devotion,  instead  of 
being  ahumiliation  before  God,  are  a  mockery 
and  insult  upon  him  ;  and  our  very  prayers 
will  be  among  the  sins  for  which  we  ought  to 
beg  forgiveness.  The  prayers  to  which  HE 
listens,  are  those  only  that  spring  from  a 
broken  and  a  contrite  heart  :  the  sorrow  that 
HE  accepts,  is  that  only  which  worketh  re 
pentance  : 
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pentance  :  the  abstinence  which  HE  requires, 
is  abstinence  from  sin.  Unless  we  renounce 
each  of  us  our  own  peculiar  wickedness,  our 
professions  here  do  nothing ;  they  do  worse 
than  nothing,  they  add  hypocrisy  to  all  our 
other  sins.  "  This  people,"  says  God  on  a 
similar  occasion,  "  draw  near  to  me  with  their 
"  mouth,  and  with  their  lips  do  honour  me, 
"  but  have  removed  their  heart  far  from  me : 
"  and  their  fear  towards  me  is  taught  by  the 
"  precept  of  men.  Their  goodness  is  as  a 
"  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew  it 
"  goeth  away.  When  they  fast,  I  will  not 
"  hear  their  cry,  and  when  they  offer  an 
"  oblation,  I  will  not  accept  them*."  "  Be- 
"  cause  I  have  called,  and  ye  refused,  I  have 
"  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  regard- 
"  ed  ;  but  ye  have  set  at  nought  my  counsel, 
"  and  would  none  of  my  reproof :  I  also  will 
"  laugh  at  your  calamity,  I  will  mock  when 
"  your  fear  cometh.  When  your  fear  com- 
"  eth  as  a  desolation,  and  your  destruction 
"  cometh  as  a  whirlwind,  when  distress  and 
"  anguish  cometh  upon  you  :  then  shall  they 
"  call  upon  me,  but  I  will  not  answer ;  they 

*  Isaiah  xxix.  13.     Hosea  vi.  41,    Jer.  xiv.  12. 
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"  shall  seek  me  early,  but  they  shall  not  find 
"  me  :  for  that  they  hated  knowledge,  and 
"did  not  chuse  the  fear  of  the  Lord*." 

All  this,  I  am  aware,  when  applied  to 
ourselves,  will  be  considered  by  many  as 
nothing  more  than  the  usual  language  of  the 
pulpit  ;  as  a  little  pious  declamation,  neces 
sary  to  be  used  on  such  occasions  as  this,  but 
meaning  nothing,  and  calculated  only  to 
strike  superstitious  minds,  which,  see  divine 
judgments  in  every  common  occurrence  of 
life. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for 
entering  into  any  controversy  on  siuh  sub 
jects.  We  are  come  here,  I  apprehend,  not 
to  dispute  God's  moral  government  of  the 
world,  but  to  acknowledge  it.  They  who 
do  not  acknowledge  it,  have  no  concern  here. 
Yet  even  these,  when  they  happen  to  reflect 
a  little  seriously  on  what  we  were  a  very  few 
years  ago,  and  what  we  now  are ;  when  they 
consider  the  means  by  which  this  sudden  and 
surprising  revolution  has  been  brought  about; 
when  they  look  back  to  the  origin,  and  trace 
the  whole  progress  of  that  unhappy  contest 

*  Prov.  i.  24,  25,  26, 27, 28,  29. 
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in  which  we  have  been  so  long  engaged,  find 
themselves  obliged  to  own,  that  there  is 
something  very  extraordinary  in  it ;  that  it 
has  in  many  instances  gone  far  out  of  the  usual 
track  of  human  affairs  ;  that  the  causes  ge 
nerally  assigned,  are  totally  inadequate  to  the 
effects  produced  ;  and  that  it  is  altogether  one 
of  the  most  amazing  scenes  that  was  ever  pre 
sented  to  the  observation  of  mankind.  They 
allow  it  is  impossible  to  account,  in  any  com 
mon  way,  for  every  thing  that  has  happened 
in  the  various  stages  of  it ;  and  talk  much  of 
accident,  ill-fortune,  and  a  certain  strange 
fatality  (as  they  call  it)  which  seems  to  attend 
even  our  best-concerted  measures.  Let  those 
who  can,  digest  such  reasoning  as  this,  and 
disguise  their  ignorance  of  the  truth,  or  their 
unwillingness  to  own  it,  under  the  shelter  of 
unmeaning  names,  and  imaginary  beings  of 
their  own  creation.  But  let  us,  who  are,  I 
trust,  a  little  better  informed,  confess,  what 
it  is  in  vain  to  deny,  that  the  hand  of  God  is 
upon  us;  that  we  wanted  humbling,  and  have 
been  most  severely  humbled.  The  successes 
of  the  last  war*  were  too  great  for  our  feeble 

*  That  which  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of  1/63. 
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virtue  to  bear.  The  immense  wealth  that 
they  poured  in  upon  us  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  bore  down  before  it  every  bar 
rier  of  morality  and  religion,  and  produced 
a  scene  of  wanton  extravagance  and  wild 
excess,  which  called  loudly  for  some  signal 
check ;  and  that  check  it  has  now  received. 
It  would  be  the  extremity  of  blindness  not 
to  see  in  those  calamities  that  have  befallen 
us,  the  workings  of  that  over  -  ruling 
power  "  which  chuses  the  foolish  things  of 
"  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  the 
"  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
"  things  that  are  mighty ;  that  no  flesh 
"  should  glory  in  his  presence*."  It  is 
plainly  the  voice  of  God  that  speaks  to  us, 
in  the  sublime  and  tremendous  language  of 
scripture ;  "  Hear  this,  thou  that  art  full  of 
"  stirs,  a  tumultuous  city,  a  joyous  city ; 
"  thou  that  art  given  to  pleasures,  that 
"  dwellest  carelessly,  and  sayest  in  thine 
"  heart,  I  am,  and  none  else  beside  me : 
"  Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as  the  eagle,  and 
"  though  thou  set  thy  nest  among  the  stars, 

*  l  Cor.  i.  27.  29. 
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"  thence  will  I  bring  thee  down,  saith  the 
"  Lord.  Can  thy  heart  endure,  or  can  thy 
"  hands  be  strong,  in  the  days  that  1  shall 
"  deal  with  thee  ?  I  the  Lord  have  spoken 
"  it,  and  will  do  it.  I  will  mingle  a 
"  PERVERSE  SPIRIT  in  the  midst  of  thee, 

"  I  WILL  CAUSE  THEE  TO  ERR  IN  EVERY 
"  WORK*." 

Whether  we  have  not  thus  ERRED,  I  leave 
you  to  judge;  and  if  our  errors  are  here 
referred  to  their  right  source,  we  know  the 
remedy.  It  is,  God  be  thanked,  in  our  own 
hands :  it  is  what  this  day's  solemnity  was 
meant  to  remind  us  of;  it  is  what  the  text 
itself  very  distinctly  points  out  to  us.  "  Re- 
"  turn  ye  now  every  one  from  his  evil  way, 
"  and  make  your  ways  and  your  doings 
"  good."  Listen  then,  I  beseech  you,  to  this 
most  salutary  advice,  and  "  humble  your- 
"  selves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  that 
"  may  exalt  you  in  due  timef." 

But  is  any  one  then  (we  shall  be  asked)  so 
weak  as  to  imagine,  that  immediate  reforma- 

*  Isaiah  xxii.  2  ;    xlvii.  8.         Obad.  4.        Ezek.  xxii.  14. 
Isaiah  xix.  14. 

t  1  Pet.  v.  6. 
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tion  will  be  followed  by  an  immediate  decla~ 
ration  of  Heaven  in  our  favour,  and  that  the 
moment  we  become  religious  and  virtuous, 
we  shall  be  secured  from  danger,  and  reward 
ed  with  success  ?  The  best,  indeed  the  only 
proper  answer  to  such  a  question  as  this,  is — 
MAKE  THE  TRIAL.  It  mav  be  made  without 

p 

either  expence  or  hazard;  and  surely,  in  our 
present  situation,  every  thing  that  affords  the 
least  shadow  of  relief,  deserves  our  notice. 
Expedient  after  expedient  has  been  tried,  and 
failed.  Above  all  things,  we  have  tried  what 
IRRELIGION  will  do  for  us;  and  we  have  no 
reason,  I  think,  to  be  proud  of  the  experi 
ment.  It  is  then  high  time,  surely,  to  dis 
card  a  physician  that  has  done  us  so  little 
good,  to  make  a  change  in  our  medicines,  and 
put  ourselves  under  a  different  regimen,  And 
what  other  regimen  can  we  adopt,  but  that 
which  is  recommended  to  us  by  the  great 
physician  of  our  souls  ?  It  is  RELIGION, 
"  pure  undefiled  religion,"  that  will  strike  at 
the  root  of  our  disorder,  and  nothing  else  can. 
To  see  its  influence  suddenly  and  universally 
restored,  is  more,  perhaps,  than  we  can  ex 
pect.  As  the  depravation  of  our  manners, 

and 
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and  the  decay  of  vital  piety  amongst  us,  has 
been  a  gradual  work,  the  recovery  of  them 
must  be  so  too.  But  let  every  one  begin  to 
do  something  towards  it ;  let  all  parties  and 
denominations  of  men,  instead  of  inveighing 
against  each  other,  without  mercy  and  with 
out  end,  reform  themselves  ;  and  the  restitu 
tion  of  religious  sentiment,  and  virtuous  prac 
tice,  will  not  be  so  difficult  an  achievement 
as  is  imagined.  It  behoves  us,  in  the  first 
place,  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  to  redouble  our  atten 
tion  to  every  branch  of  our  sacred  functions, 
and  to  take  the  lead,  as  we  are  bound  to  do, 
in  the  great  work  of  reformation.  As  an 
indispensable  requisite  towards  it,  let  us  be 
careful  to  impress  deeply,  both  upon  our  awn 
minds  and  those  of  our  hearers,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  faith  in  Christ,  of  fervent  love 
towards  God,  of  internal  sanctification  by  his 
Spirit ;  and  on  this  foundation,  the  only  solid 
and  substantial  one  that  can  be  laid,  let  us 
erect  the  superstructure  of  a  holy,  religious, 
Christian  life.  Let  those  who  direct  our 
public  measures  remember,  that  their  success 
must,  in  a  great  degree,  depend  on  the  purity 
VOL.  I.  S  and 
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and  integrity,  not  only  of  their  political,  but 
of  their  moral  and  religious  conduct^,;  .and 
that  "  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,,  the 
"  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain*."  If 
therefore  they  leave  the  Supreme  Governor 
of  the  world  out  of  their  counsels,  and  form 
plans  independent  of  him  and  his  providence, 
there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  all 
the  efforts  of  human  wisdom  and  power,  the 
most  vigorous  exertions  of  national  strength, 
the  best  appointed  fleets  and  armies,  will  avail 
them  nothing ;  for  "  the  battle  is  not  their's 
"  but  God'sf ."  Let  their  opponents,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  no  less  attentive  to  the  re 
gulation  of  their  own  hearts,  than  to  the  con 
duct  of  those  who  govern  ;  and  contend  with 
them  not  merely  for  the  vain  distinctions 
of  rank,  or  wealth,  or  power,  but  for  that 
noblest  object  of  human  ambition,  pre-emi 
nence  in  virtue.  To  all  this,  let  those  who 
are  distinguished  by  their  birth  and  fortune, 
add  the  weight,  the  almost  irresistible  weight, 
of  their  example  ;  and  manifest  their  public 
spirit  in  the  most  useful  way  they  can,  by 
letting  the  light  of  their  truly  illustrious 

*  Psalm  cxxvii.  1.  -}•  2  Chron.  xx.  15. 
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conduct  "  shine  before  men,"  and  by  be 
coming  models  of  every  thing  that  is  great 
and  good.  Let  parents,  in  fine,  while  they 
are  so  anxious  to  embellish  the  manners, 
and  improve  the  understandings,  of  their 
children,  pay  a  little  more  attention  than 
they  have  hitherto  done,  to  the  cultiva 
tion  of  their  hearts.  From  their  infancy  to 
their  manhood,  let  them  be  brought  up 
"  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
*"  Lord*."  Let  those  grand  corrupters  of 
their  unguarded  innocence  and  simplicity, 
licentious  NOVELS,  licentious  HISTORIES, 
and  licentious  systems  of  PHILOSOPHY, 
which  (not  to  mention  those  of  our  own 
growth)  have  constituted  a  large  and  most 
pernicious  branch  of  our  commerce  with 
a  neighbouring  kingdom ;  let  these,  I  say, 
be  for  ever  banished  from  the  hands  of  our 
youth,  and  in  their  room,  let  that  long-neg 
lected  and  almost  forgotten  thing,  REVEALED 
RELIGION,  make  a  fundamental  part  of 
their  education.  Let  them  not  be  left  (as  is 
too  much,  God  knows,  the  case)  to  pick  it  up 
themselves  as  well  as  they  can,  from  casual 

*  Ephes.  vi.  4. 

s  2  information, 
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information,  or  a  few  superficial  unconnected 
instructions;  but  let  it  be  taught  them  syste 
matically  and  methodically  ;  let  the  first  ru 
diments  of  it  be  instilled  as  early  and  as  care 
fully  into  their  minds,  as  those  of  every  other 
science  ;  let  its  evidences  and  its  doctrines  be 
gradually  explained  to  them,  in  the  several 
seminaries  of  learning  through  which  they 
successively  pass,  in  proportion  as  their  judg 
ments  ripen,  and  their  understandings  unfold 
themselves.  Let  them,  in  short,  be  made  not 
only  great  scholars,  and  accomplished  gentle 
men,  but,  what  is  of  infinitely  more  import-' 
ance,  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  public, 
honest  men,  and  sincere  Christians. 

By  means  such  as  these,  together  with  our 
most  earnest  prayers  for  the  assistance  of  Di 
vine  Grace  to  co-operate  with  our  own  en 
deavours,  there  is  little  doubt  but  a  great  and 
a  blessed  change  may  in  time  be  brought 
about  in  the  manners  even  of  the  present 
generation,  and  still  more  of  the  rising  one. 
And  when  once  the  sense  of  religion  is  effec 
tually  awakened  in  our  souls,  we  have  every 
reason  in  the  world  to  expect  the  happiest 
consequences  from  it. 

The 
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The  declarations  of  Scripture  on  this  head 
are  peremptory  and  decisive.  "  At  what  in- 
"  stant"  (says  God)  "  I  shall  speak  concern- 
*'  ing  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom, 
"  to  pluck  up  and  to  pull  down,  and  to 
"  destroy  it,  if  that  nation,  against  whom  I 
"  have  pronounced,  turn  from  their  evil,  I 
"  will  repent  of  the  evil  which  I  thought  to 
*f  do  unto  them*."  But,  besides  the  reviv 
ing  hopes  which  these  promises  may  well 
inspire,  there  are  other  very  important  ad 
vantages  that  will  naturally  and  spontaneously 
flow  from  a  sincere  belief  in  the  doctrines, 
and  a  general  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
Gospel. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  true  Christianity  will 
produce  TRUE  PATRIOTISM  AND  PUBLIC 
SPIRIT.  By  its  commanding  influence  over 
the  soul,  "  it  will  keep  under,  and  bring 
**  into  subjectionf ,"  all  those  irregular  pas 
sions  which  render  men  rapacious,  sordid, 
selfish  and  corrupt,  indifferent  and  inatten 
tive  to  the  public,  devoted  solely  to  the  pur 
suit  of  some  favourite  object,  or  the  gratifica- 
i 

*  Jir.  xviii.  7,  8.  f  *  Cor.  ix.  2". 
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tion  of  some  implacable  resentment,  to  which 
they  are  at  any  time  ready  to  prostitute  their 
consciences,  and  sacrifice  the  true  interest  of 
their  country.  From  all  these  vile  impedi 
ments  to  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  Christi 
anity  sets  us  free,  and  substitutes  in  their 
room,  the  noblest  and  most  generous  senti 
ments.  It  gives  that  dignity  and  elevation 
of  soul  which  is  superior  to  every  undue 
influence,  either  of  popularity  or  of  power, 
It  lays  down,  as  the  foundation  of  all  disin 
terested  conduct,  that  great  evangelical  vir 
tue,  SELF-DENIAL  i  it  teaches  us  to  deny, 
to  renounce  ourselves ;  to  throw  entirely  out 
of  our  thoughts,  our  own  prejudices,  inte 
rests  and  passions ;  and  in  every  public  ques 
tion  to  see  nothing,  to  regard  nothing,  but 
the  real  welfare  of  our  country,  and  that 
plain  line  of  duty,  which  no  honest  man  can 
mistake.  To  this  it  adds  unbounded  love 
for  all,  but  especially  "  the  brotherhood*  ;" 
that  is,  the  community  of  which  we  are 
members.  It  extends  our  prospect  beyond 
the  present  scene  of  things,  and  sets  before 
us  the  recompenses  of  a  future  life ;  which, 

*  1  Pet.  ii.   17. 
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as  they  make  us  richer,  enable  us  to  be  more 
generous,  than  other  men.  They  whose  views 
are  wholly  centered  in  this  world,  will  too 
often  prefer  the  emoluments  of  it  to  every 
other  consideration  ;  but  they  who  look  to 
wards  an  inheritance  in  another  state  of  ex 
istence,  can  afford  to  give  up  to  the  general 
welfare  a  few  advantages  in  this. 

II.  When  once  we  have  thoroughly  im 
bibed  the  true  spirit  and  temper  of  the  Gos 
pel,  it  will  soon  produce  what  is  essential  to 
our  preservation,  UNANIMITY;  will  compose 
all  those  unhappy  dissensions  which  have 
long  torn  the  state  in  pieces  ;  which  have 
been  one  principal  cause  of  our  present  evils ; 
and,  if  not  timely  extinguished,  or  at  least 
greatly  mitigated,  will  probably  lead  (as  in 
all  great  empires  they  have  universally  led) 
to  final  ruin.  Now  the  source  of  this  dread 
ful  mischief  lies  where  few  seem  to  suspect, 
in  the  want  of  RELIGIOUS  PRINCIPLE.  Had 
not  all  sides  departed,  in  a  greater  or  less  de 
gree,  from  those  heavenly  precepts  of  gentle 
ness,  humility,  meekness,  placability,  bro 
therly  kindness,  moderation,  equity,  and  in 
tegrity,  which  the  Gospel  prescribes,  it  is 
s  4  utterly 
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utterly  impossible  that  our  divisions  could 
have  arisen  to  their  present  alarming  height. 
But  the  misfortune  is,  we  are  apt  to  think 
ourselves  dispensed  with,  in  matters  of  state, 
from  all  those  rules  of  morality,  which,  in 
every  other  case,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  ob 
serve;  and,  what  is  quite  astonishing  and  un 
accountable,  the  very  same  persons,  who  in 
private  life  are  considerate,  reasonable, 
impartial,  good-natured,  and  humane,  will,  in 
public  affairs,  be  impetuous,  vehement,  acri* 
monious,  censorious,  ungenerous,  and  unjust. 
On  what  grounds  they  establish  this  strange 
distinction,  and  why  they  conceive  all  the> 
obligations  of  Religion  to  hold  good  in  the 
one  case,  and  entirely  to  vanish  in  the  other,  is 
to  me,  I  own,  utterly  incomprehensible.  The 
Gospel,  I  am  sure,  knows  nothing  of  any 
such  exceptions  as  these.  It  lays  down  the 
same  rules  of  behaviour  for  all  men,  in  all 
relations,  and  circumstances  of  life;  and  grants 
no  dispensation  in  any  one  supposable 
instance,  from  the  eternal  and  invariable  laws 
of  evangelical  rectitude.  It  is  CHARITY,  in 
short,  true  Christian  Charity,  diffusing  itself 
through  our  whole  conduct,  public  as  well 

as 
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as  private,  that  can  alone  restore  harmony  and 
union  to  this  distracted  kingdom.  Let  her 
mild,  conciliating  voice  be  once  heara  and 
attended  to  by  all  ranks  of  men,  and  she  will 
say  to  their  ruffled  passions,  as  our  Saviour 
did  to  the  troubled  waves,  "  Peace,  be  still:" 
and  the  consequence  will  be  the  same : 
"  there  will  be  a  great  calm*." 

Lastly,  A  consciousness  of  having  dis 
charged  our  duty,  of  being  at  peace  with 
God,  and  of  living  under  his  gracious  super 
intendence,  will  give  us  a  SPIRIT,  A  FIRM 
NESS,  AND  INTREPIDITY  OF  SOUL,  which 

nothing  else  can  inspire. 

VALOUR  indeed,  it  has  been  said,  is  no 
Christian  virtue  ;  and  it  is  very  true ;  for,  con 
sidered  simply  in  itself,  it  is  no  virtue  at  all. 
It  is  a  mere  personal  quality,  depending  prin 
cipally  on  constitution  and  natural  tempera 
ment,  but  improved  by  education,  discipline, 
and  habit  ;  and  can  be  no  otherwise  moral  or 
immoral,  than  as  it  is  well  or  ill  directed. 
But,  supposing  all  other  circumstances  equal, 
the  sincere  Christian  will  have  many  incite 
ments  to  face  danger  with  a  steady  counte- 

*  Mark  iv.  3p. 
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nance,  which  the  irreligious  cannot  have. 
Under  the  defence  of  the  Most  High,  he  has 
less  cause  to  fear  the  worst,  and  more  reason 
to  hope  the  best,  than  those  that  live  without 
God  in  the  world.  "  The  wicked  therefore 
"  flee  when  no  man  pursueth,  but  the  righ- 
"  teous  are  bold  as  a  lion*."  Even  death 
itself  has,  to  the  real  Christian,  no  terrors. 
The  only  sting  it  has  is  sin,  and  of  that  sting 
he  has  disarmed  it.  Instead  of  being  to  him, 
as  it  is  to  the  worldly  man,  the  extinction  of 
his  hopes,  it  is  the  consummation  of  them, 
and  puts  him  in  possession  of  those  heavenly 
treasures  on  which  his  heart  is  fixed.  He 
therefore  goes  on  with  cool  undaunted  com 
posure  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  what 
ever  difficulties,  whatever  dangers  may  stand 
in  his  way  ;  conscious  that  he  is  acting  under 
the  eye  of  an  Almighty  Being,  who  can  both 
protect  and  reward  him  ;  who  has  command 
ed  him,  if  it  be  necessary,  "  to  lay  down  his 
"  life  for  his  brethrenf  ;"  and  who  will  never 
suffer  him  to  be  a  loser  in  the  end,  even  by 
that  last  and  greatest  sacrifice  to  the  public 
good. 

*  Pror.  xxviii.  1.  f  I  John  iii.  16. 

Such 
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Such  are  the  effects,  the  genuine  and  natu 
ral  effects,  of  RELIGIOUS  PRINCIPLE  on  the 
human  mind.  It  will  give  us,  as  we  have 
seen,  every  thing  which  our  present  situa 
tion  seems  more  peculiarly  to  require  ;  PUB 
LIC  SPIRIT,  UNANIMITY,  AND  UNSHAKEN 

FORTITUDE.  Embrace  then,  with  thank 
fulness,  the  support  which  Christianity  of 
fers  you,  and  which  you  have  hitherto  sought 
elsewhere  in  vain.  Amidst  so  many  enemies, 
take  care  to  secure,  at  least,  one  friend.  By 
obedience  to  the  Divine  laws,  recommend 
yourselves  to  the  Divine  protection  ;  and 
then  remember  those  most  comfortable  ex 
pressions  of  the  Almighty  to  another  people  : 
"  How  can  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ?  my 
"  soul  is  turned  within  me.  I  will  not  exe- 
"  cute  the  fierceness  of  my  anger ;  for  I  am 
"  God,  and  not  man*."  "  In  a  little  wrath 
"  I  hid  my  face  from  thee  for  a  moment, 
"  but  with  everlasting  kindness  will  I  have 
"  mercy  on  theef ." 

*  Hos.  xi.  8,  9.  f  Is.  liv.  8. 
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MATT.  x.  34. 

THINK  NOT  THAT  I  AM  COME  TO  SEND 
PEACE  ON  EARTH  ;  I  CAME  NOT  TO  SEND 
PEACE,  BUT  A  SWORD. 

TT7~E  may,  without  the  smallest  hesita 
tion,  conclude,  that  the  words  of  the 
text  cannot  possibly  have  that  signification 
which  at  the  first  view,  and  as  they  here 
stand  single  and  unconnected,  they  appear 
to  have.  It  would  be  the  extremity  of 
weakness  to  suppose,  that  he  whose  whole 
life  and  doctrine  breathed  nothing  but 
peace  and  gentleness,  and  who  declared  at 
another  time,  in  the  most  positive  terms, 
that  "  he  came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives, 
"  but  to  save  them*,"  should  here  mean 

*  Luke  ix.  56. 

to 
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to  denounce  war  and  desolation  to  the  hu 
man  species.     And  that,  in  fact,  this  is  not 
the  real  import  of  the  words  before  us,  will 
be  evident  to  any  one  who  considers,  with  the 
least  degree  of  attention,  the  whole  passage 
from  which  they  were  taken,  and  the  occasion 
on  which  they  were  spoken.    It  will  be  evi 
dent  that  they  relate  solely  to  the  first  preach 
ers  of  the  Gospel,  to  whom  our  Lord  was  then 
delivering  their  evangelical  commission;  and 
were  intended  to  apprize  them  of  the  calami 
ties  and  persecutions  to  which  the  execution 
of  that  commission  would  infallibly  expose 
them.     "    They  were  sent  forth  as  sheep 
"  among  wolves  ;  they  were  to  be  delivered 
"  up  to  the  councils,  to  be  scourged  in  the 
"  synagogues,  to  be  brought  before  gover- 
"  nors  and  kings,  to  be  hated  of  all  men  for 
"  Christ's  sake*  :"  a  treatment  so  totally  op 
posite  to  that  which  their  early  prejudices 
led  them  to  expect  under  the  Messiah,  THE 
PRINCE  OF  PEACE  f,  that  it  was  highly  ne 
cessary  to  set  them  right  in  this  important 
point ;  and  to  forewarn  them  in  plain  terms, 
that  although  the  ultimate  effect  of  Christia- 

*  Matt.  x.  16—22.  |  Isaiah  ix.  6. 
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nity  would  indeed  be  PEACE  in  its  utmost 
extent,  and  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  yet 
that  to  those  who  were  charged  with  the 
first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  it  would 
bring  not  peace,  but  a  sword. 

But  whatever  interpretation  may  be  given 
to  these  words,  say  the  adversaries  of  our 
faith,  they  are  eventually  applicable  to  Chris 
tianity  in  their  most  obvious  meaning.  The 
Gospel  did  in  fact  send  a  swcrd,  and  a  most 
destructive  one,  upon  earth.  It  has  deluged 
the  world  with  blood.  It  has  been  the  pa 
rent  of  as  much  misery  and  devastation,  as  if 
it  had  been  purposely  intended  to  harass  and 
torment  mankind,  and  has  given  rise  to  more 
dissensions,  wars,  and  massacres,  than  any 
other  single  cause  that  can  be  named*. 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  formidable 
charge.     But  formidable  as  it  is,  and  height- 

*  This  argument  is  so  great  a  favourite  with  all  our  philoso 
phical  sceptics,  that  it  is  every  day  dressed  up  in  some  new 
form,  and  repeated  incessantly  with  an  air  of  peculiar  triumph 
and  exultation.  It  is  indeed  in  its  very  nature  calculated  to 
strike  more  generally,  and  to  make  deeper  impressions,  than 
any  abstract  reasoning ;  and  has,  I  believe,  in  fact,  created 
stronger  prejudices  against  the  Gospel,  than  all  the  other 
cavils  of  infidelity  put  together.  For  these  reasons  it  seemed  to 
deserve  particular  consideration. 

ened, 
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ened,  as  it  seldom  fails  to  be,  with  all  the 
invidious  colourings  of  false  rhetoric  and  false 
wit,  we  need  not  fear  to  meet  it  in  its  full 
force.  It  will,  I  apprehend,  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  convince  every  dispassionate  en 
quirer,  that  when  it  is  examined  more  closely 
and  minutely,  when  it  is  divested  of  all  the 
adventitious  terrors  with  which  it  has  been 
so  industriously  surrounded,  and  when  all  the 
abatements  and  deductions  are  made,  which 
truth  demands  and  candour  must  admit,  it 
wrill  be  reduced  to  an  objection  of  little  or 
no  importance. 

I.  Whenever  the  cruelties  exercised  by 
Christians  against  unbelievers,  oragainst  each 
other,  are  mentioned,  it  is  generally  insinu 
ated  at  the  same  time,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
paralleled  in  any  other  religious  persuasion, 
and  that  it  was  Christianity  which  first  intro 
duced  the  detestable  practice  of  persecuting 
on  account  of  religion.  But  how  unfair  such 
representations  are,  the  most  superficial 
acquaintance  with  history  is  sufficient  to  con 
vince  us.  From  the  remotest  ages  down  to 
the  present,  men  of  almost  every  sect  and 
persuasion  have  treated  those  of  contrary  sen 
timents 
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timents  with  no  small  degree  of  bitterness 
and  inhumanity.  It  is  well  known,  that 
Jews,  Pagans,  and  Mahometans,  have  each 
in  their  turn  made  use  of  violence  and  co 
ercion  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  that  the 
early  Christians  suffered  the  severest  persecu 
tion  from  the  two  former,  long  hefore  they 

began  to  inflict  it  on  others.     This  indeed  is 

o 

no  vindication  of  those  Christians  that  had 
recourse  to  it ;  nor  is  it  intended  as  such. 
Nothing  ever  can  vindicate  or  justify  them. 
But  it  may  serve  to  show  that  others  ought 
to  bear  a  large  share  of  that  odium  which  is 
generally  thrown  exclusively  on  the  disciples 
of  Christ ;  and  that  it  is  not  Christianity,  but 
human  nature,  that  is  chargeable  with  the 
guilt  of  persecution*.  The  truth  is,  reli 
gion, 

•*  Even  Pagans  have  persecuted  Pagans  on  the  score  of  reli 
gion,  with  the  utmost  bitterness  and  rancour.  Besides  the 
memorable  instance  of  Socrates,  and  the  several  holy  or  sacred 
wars  among  the  Grecian  States,  which  had  some  mixture  of 
superstitious  zeal  in  them,  we  find  that  in  Egypt  the  worship 
of  different  deities  produced  the  most  implacable  hatred  and 
most  sanguinary  contests  between  their  respective  votaries  , 
that  in  Persia  the  disciples  of  every  other  religion  except  that 
of  Zoroaster  were  punished,  and  almost  exterminated,  with  the 
utmost  cruelty  ;  and  that  in  later  times  the  kings  of  Siam  and 

VOL.  I.  T 
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gion,  or  the  pretence  of  religion,  has  in  al 
most  all  ages  and  all  nations,  been  one  cause, 
among  many  others,  of  those  numberless 
dissensions  and  disputes  which  have  laid  waste 
the  species :  and  although  it  may  be  matter 
of  surprise  to  some,  and  of  indignation  to 
all,  that  what  was  intended  for  the  protec 
tion  and  solace  of  mankind,  should  be  con 
verted  to  their  destruction,  yet  it  may  be  ac 
counted  for  on  the  most  common  principles 
of  human  conduct. 

The  attachment  of  men  to  any  particular 
object  will  always  increase  according  to  the 
real  or  supposed  value  of  that  object;  and  their 
zeal  in  defending  it  from  injury  or  corrup 
tion,  will  rise  in  the  same  proportion.  Hence 
religion,  which  has  ever  been  esteemed  the 
most  important  of  all  human  concerns,  has 
for  that  very  reason  given  the  keenest  edge  to 
human  resentments,  and  has  wound  up  the 
passions  of  men  to  a  degree  of  frenzy,  to 

which 

Pegu  contended  for  the  honour  of  possessing  a  certain  sacred 
relique,  (of  a  nature  too  contemptible  to  be  named  here)  with 
as  much  fury  and  obstinacy,  as  if  the  safety  of  their  whole 
kingdoms,  and  every  thing  valuable,  to  them,  had  been  at 
stake.  See  Plutarch  in  Solon.  Thucyd.  I.  \.  Juvenal  Sat.  xv. 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.\.  p. 208.  and  Mickh's 
translation  of  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens,  Inlroduct.p.  94.  note. 
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which  no  motive  of  less  weight  was  capable 
of  raising  them.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
if  we  compare  the  dissensions  and  cruelties 
occasioned  by  civil  zeal,  with  those  occasioned 
by  religious  zeal,  we  shall  find  the  latter  to 
bear  a  much  less  proportion  to  the  former 
than  is  generally  imagined,  and  frequently 
insinuated*.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of 
wars,  as  well  as  the  longest,  most  obstinate, 
most  extensive,  and  most  sanguinary  wars  we 
know  of,  have  been  owing  to  causes  purely 
political,  and  those  too  sometimes  of  the  most 
trifling  nature  ;  and  if  we  can  allow  men  to 
harass  and  destroy  one  another  for  a  mere 
.point  of  honour,  or  a  few  acres  of  land,  why 
should  we  think  it  strange  to  see  them  defend 
ing,  with  the  same  heat  and  bitterness,  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  most  essential  requi 
site  to  happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter  ?  If 
we  will  but  consider  religion  in  that  single 

*  "  Political  Society,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  has  been  the 
means  of  murdering  several  times  the  number  of  inhabitants 
now  upon  the  earth."  See  that  admirable  piece  of  irony,  A 
Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  by  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  j 
in  which  the  argument  against  Christianity,  drawn  from  the 
mischiefs  occasioned  by  religious  bigotry  and  persecution,  is 
most  ingeniously  and  completely  overthrown. 
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point  of  view,  which  is  the  only  one  that  ha* 
any  relation  to  this  question,  as  an  object  which 
men  have  very  much  at  heart ;  and  will  admit 
the  operation  of  the  same  passions  and  preju 
dices  as  are  excited  by  any  other  object  that 
they  have  at  heart,  we  shall  no  longer  be  at 
a  loss  for  the  source  of  those  mischiefs  that 
have  been  ascribed  to  it. 

II.  As  the  nature  of  the  human  mind 
furnishes  a  very  obvious  reason  for  religious 
bigotry,  and  cruelty  in  general,  so  may  we, 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  situation 
of  the  earlier  Christians,  account  for  the  ori 
gin  of  their  propensity  to  it  in  particular. 

Excess  of  happiness,  or  excess  of  misery,  is 
frequently  observed  to  give  a  savage  turn  to 
the  temper.  From  the  one,  the  mind  is  apt 
to  contract  a  kind  of  hardness,  and  from  the 
other  a  wantonness,  which  render  it  equally 
insensible  to  the  feelings  of  humanity.  It 
was  from  the  agonies  of  a  death-bed,  amidst 
the  pains  of  a  most  loathsome  disease,  and  the 
still  more  insupportable  torments  of  a  wound 
ed  conscience,  looking  back  on  a  life  full  of 
iniquity,  that  Herod  gave  orders  for  all  the 
principal  Jews  to  be  massacred  the  moment 

he 
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he  expired*.  And  it  was,  on  the  contrary, 
from  the  midst  of  a  luxurious  and  a  voluptu 
ous  court,  abounding  with  every  thing  that 
could  minister  to  ease,  magnificence,  and 
delight,  that  the  scourge  of  the  last  century, 
Louis  the  XlVth,  gave  orders  for  turning 
into  a  desert,  the  country  of  a  prince,  whose 
only  crime  it  was  to  be  his  enemy  f .  So 
similar  are  the  effects  which  flow  from  these 
two  opposite  extremes. 

Both  these  extremes  the  Christian  church 
experienced,  about  the  time  we  are  speaking 
of,  and,  what  was  still  more  trying,  expe 
rienced  them  in  a  very  quick  succession.  The 
members  of  that  church,  from  being  perse 
cuted,  tormented,  afflicted,  and  treated  as  the 
off-scourings  of  the  earth,  became  oh  a  sud 
den  the  lords  of  it.  Some,  perhaps,  may  have 
fortitude  enough  to  support  great  misery,  or, 
what  is  perhaps  no  less  difficult,  extreme 
happiness,  without  any  injury  to  their  tem- 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xvii.  c.  6. 

•f  Voltaire,  though  a  Frenchman,  and  of  course  an  ad 
mirer  of  Louis,  yet  speaks  of  this  barbarous  devastation  of 
the  Palatinate  in  the  terras  it  deserves.  The  natural  and  af 
fecting  picture  he  draws  of  that  shocking  scene,  must  strike 
every  heart  with  horror.  Essaisur  fHist.  GJntlralc.  t.  v.  r.  16. 
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pers.  But  it  is  very  few  that  can  bear  a 
rapid  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
from  indigence,  distress,  and  oppression,  to 
ease,  security,  and  power.  It  was  too  much 
for  the  disciples  even  of  the  meek  and  humble 
Jesus.  One  might  have  thought,  perhaps, 
that  upon  the  civil  establishment  of  their 
religion,  the  recent  sense  of  their  own  suffer 
ings  would  have  taught  them  a  lesson  of 
mildness  and  moderation  towards  others.  But 
it  unhappily  taught  them  the  very  same  lesson 
that  it  has  generally  taught  to  every  other 
people  in  the  same  circumstances,  in  all  ages 
of  the  world.  For  it  is  a  fact  too  notorious 
to  be  denied,  that  in  most  contentions  for 
superiority,  whether  religious  or  civil,  the 
suffering  party,  when  raised  to  power  by  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  has  scarce  ever  failed  to 
adopt  that  inhumanity  under  which  they  so 
lately  groaned ;  and  it  is  not  so  much  op 
pression  that  is  crushed,  as  the  oppressor  that 
is  changed.  Every  one  will,  upon  this  occa 
sion,  recal  to  mind  the  well-known  sangui 
nary  struggles  forpower  between  thetwo  rival 
states  of  Greece,  and  the  still  more  sangui 
nary  revolutions  in  the  latter  periods  of  the 

Roman 
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Roman  repifblic;  where  the  only  contest  seem 
ed  to  be,  which  should  exceed  the  other  in 
cruelty;  and  where  the  remembrance  of  for 
mer  massacres  was  obliterated,  not  by  acts  of 
mercy  and  forgiveness,  but  by  massacres  still 
more  furious  and  unrelenting,  by  the  almost 
entire  annihilation  of  the  vanquished  faction. 
When,  therefore,  our  adversaries  say  that 
the  Christians  made  no  other  use  of  the  new- 
acquired  assistance  of  the  civil  arm,  than  to 
harass  one  another,  and  oppress  their  enemies, 
what  else  do  they  say,  than  that  Christians 
were  men;  that  they  only  did  what  wen  of  all 
religions  ami  denominations  have  commonly 
done  under  the  same  circumstancesand  temp 
tations;  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  was 
lost  in  the  corruption  of  human  nature*. 

*  We  find  that  even  Julian,  the  philosophic  Julian,  though 
wot  a  Christian,  yet  by  some  means  or  other  became  a  most 
zealous  bigot  and  persecutor.  He  was  of  opinion,  it  seems, 
that  a  frantic  patient  (that  is  a  Christian)  might  sometimes  be 
cured  by  salutary  violence.  He  applied  this  remedy  himself 
with  no  small  degree  of  alacrity  and  vigour,  and  in  some  parts 
of  his  dominions  allowed  his  provincial  ministers  to  exercise  the 
most  brutal  acts  of  cruelty  towards  the  Christians  with  impu 
nity,  nay  sometimes  with  applause.  He  even  added  insult  to 
oppression.  He  condescended  to  employ  against  the  detested 
Galileans  (as  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  Christians)  the  acrimony 
of  his  imperial  pen,  and  made  them  feel,  not  only  the  whole 
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It  might  have  been  expected,  Indeed,  that 
the  excellence  of  their  religion  would  have 
restrained  them  from  the  common  excesses  of 
their  species,  and  rendered  them  as  much  su 
perior  to  other  men  in  humanity  and  tender 
ness,  as  the  benevolence  of  the  Gospel  was  to 
that  of  every  other  religious  institution  in  the 
world.  And  certain  it  is  that  Christianity 
did  by  degrees  soften  and  mitigate  the  fero 
city  of  the  human  mind.  But  this  was  not 
to  be  done  on  the  sudden,  in  large  bodies  of 
men  and  extensive  empires.  It  could  not, 
without  a  miracle,  instantaneously  change  the 
temper  of  the  times,  and  bring  about  in  a  mo- 
mentan  entire  revolution  in  the  prevailing  dis 
position  and  established  character  of  thoseages. 
The  Roman  emperors  and  their  armies  had  for 

weight  of  his  sovereign  power,  but  the  utmost  severity  of  his 
ironic/il  and  sarcastic  u-it.  The  causes  of  those  instances  of 
intolerance,  are  not  surely  to  be  sought  for  in  the  religion 
of  Christ.  See  Mr.  Gibbon's  Hist,  of  the  Decline,  &c. 
vol.  ii.  p.  370  to  409.  The  philosophers  were  the  chief  insti 
gators  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Dioclesian  ; 
and  Mr.  Hume  acknowledges,  that  the  most  refined  and 
philosophic  sects,  are  constantly  the  most  intolerant.  With 
what  justice  then  can  "  philosophy  alone  boast  that  her  gentle 
hand  is  able  to  eradicate  from  the  human  mind  the  latent 
and  deadly  principle  of  fanaticism  ?"  Ib.  vol.  i.  ch.  S. 
n.  24}  Vol.  ii.  p.  505;  and  vol.  i.  p.  56O. 
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many  centuries  been  accustomed  to  violence, 
war,  dissension,  and  tumult.  They  had  been 
accustomed  also  to  see  every  thing  bend  to 
their  power,  and  obey  their  commands. 
When,  therefore,  they  became  legislators  in 
RELIGION,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  they 
would  carry  the  same  ideas  along  with  them 
even  into  that  subject.  They  would  expect 
a  submission  as  complete  and  absolute  in  that 
point  as  in  every  other  ;  and,  if  the  smallest 
resistance  was  made  to  their  sovereign  will 
and  pleasure,  they  would  be  very  apt  to  apply 
the  same  means  to  subdue  stubborn  consci 
ences,  which  they  had  found  so  successful  in 
subduing  provinces  and  kingdoms.  Thus 
did  force  come  to  be  considered  as  the  pro- 
perest  and  most  effectual  argument  in  religi 
ous  as  well  as  in  civil  contests.  The  eccle 
siastics  would  naturally  be  carried  away  in  the 
general  current,  with  all  the  other  subjects  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  adopt  the  predominant 
sentiments  and  habits  of  their  countrymen. 
And  it  would  require  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  and  much  juster  conceptions  of  the 
true  character  and  genius  of  the  Gospel  than 
many  of  its  teachers  then  entertained,  to 

correc 
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correct  those  inveterateprejudices,andsubdue 
those  turbulent  passions,  which  had  taken 
such  firm  hold  upon  their  minds. 

III.  With  these  obstacles  in  the  way,  it 
was  hardly  possible  for  the  mild  and  bene 
volent  principles  of  Christianity  to  produce 
any  immediate  effect.     And  their  operation 
was  most  unfortunately  still  further  obstruct 
ed   by  another  cause  which  took  place  in 
the  succeeding  ages.     Those  northern  bar 
barians,   who,  not  long  after  the  civil  esta 
blishment  of  Christianity,  invaded  and  over 
ran   the    western  empire,  brought  in  with 
them  a  spirit  of  cruelty  and  martial  violence, 
which  was  propagated  with  their  dominions, 
and  communicated  from  the  conquerors  to 
those  they  conquered.     Their  savage  man 
ners  added  fresh  fuel  to  that  sternness  of  dis 
position  which  had  descended  to  the  Chris 
tians  of  those  ages  from  their  Roman  ances 
tors.      At  the  same  time,  by  declaring  open 
war  against  all  learning,  sacred  or  profane, 
they  in  a  great  measure  precluded  those  whom 
they  had  vanquished  from  the  only  effectual 
remedy  that  could  be  applied  to  that  barba 
rity  which  they  taught  them.     They  ren 
dered 
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dered  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  acquire 
a  complete  knowledge  and  a  right  apprehen 
sion  of  the  true  temper  of  the  Gospel,  whose 
mild   and   gracious   influence    could    alone 
rectify  their  errors  and  purify  their  hearts. 
No  wonder  then,  that  when  this  influence  was 
in  a  great  measure  lost,  when  the  Scriptures 
were  shut  up  in  an  unknown  tongue,    when 
the  cultivation  of  letters,  and  especially  of  all 
critical  and  biblical  learning,  was  at  an  end, 
when    Gothic   brutality    was    ingrafted    on 
Roman  fierceness,  and  every  thing  tended  to 
inflame  and  exasperate  the  most  furious  pas 
sions  of  the  soul ;  no  wonder  that  the  benefi 
cent  genius  of  Christianity  could  not  operate 
with  its  full  and  genuine  force  on  the  manners 
of  those  times.     Yet  still,  notwithstanding 
all  those  disadvantages,  when  the  barbarians 
themselves  became  converts  to  the  faith,  it 
did  in  fact  produce  an  effect,  which  no  other 
cause  was  powerful  enough  to  produce  ;    it 
mollified,   in  many  important  instances,  the 
ferocious  temper  of  those  savage  conquerors, 
who  were  thus  in  their  turn  subdued  by  the 
religion  of  those  very  enemies  whom  they  had 
vanquished  in  the  field*.     And  though,   for 

*  See  Hist,  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
vol.  iii.p.  533.  C33. 
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the  reasons  above  assigned,  the  spirit  of  into 
lerance  continued  to  prevail,  and  even  gra 
dually  to  gain  ground  ;  yet  it  was  not  till 
about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen 
tury,  in  which  darkness  and  barbarity  over 
spread  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  that 
this  evil  arrived  at  its  utmost  height.  It  was 
not  till  then  that  the  inhuman  wars  against 
the  Albigenses  first  began,  that  Christendom 
became  for  a  long  time  one  continued  scene 
of  desolation,  that  persecution  was  reduced  to 
a  regular  system,  and  murder  made  legal  by 
that  dreadful  instrument  of  human  fury,  the 
inquisition  ;  in  all  which,  Christianity  had 
just  as  much  share,  as  ignorance,  enthusiasm, 
bigotry,  and  superstition,  have  in  the  com 
position  of  genuine  Christianity*.  And 
although  to  us  these  wild  excesses  of  mistaken 
zeal  do  now  justly  appear  in  the  most  odious 
colours,  yet,  as  they  were  only  of  a  piece  with 
the  general  practice  of  those  ages  in  other 
instances,  they  did  not  then  excite  in  the  miqds 
of  men  any  peculiar  degree  of  astonishment  or 

*  Most  of  the  bitter  invectives,  and  eloquent  declamations 
of  both  foreign  and  domestic  philosophers,  against  the  mis 
chievous  effects  of  religion,  are  not  objections  to  Christianity, 
but  to  popery  ;  and  though  they  may  embarrass  a  Romish  divine, 
yet  seldom  create  any  difficulty  to  a  Protestant  one. 

horror. 
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horror.  At  a  time  when  military  ideas  pre 
dominated  in  every  thing,  in  the  form  of  go 
vernment,  in  the  temper  of  the  laws,  in  the 
tenure  of  lands,  and  even  in  the  administration 
of  justice  itself,  it  could  not  be  matter  of  much 
surprise  that  the  church  should  become  mili 
tary  too.  And  to  those  who  were  accustomed 
to  see  (as  they  then  frequently  did)  a  civil  right 
oracriminal  charge,  nay,  even  anabstract  point 
of  law*,  decided  by  a  combat  or  a  fiery  ordeal, 
instead  of  a  legal  trial,  it  would  not  seem  at  all 
extraordinary  to  teach  men  Christianity  by  fire 
and  faggot,  instead  of  argument  and  reason. 

IV.  There  is  still  another  very  material 
consideration  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 

It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  large  part  of 
those  dissensions,  wars,  and  massacres,  which 
have  been  usually  styled  religious,  and  with 
the  entire  guilt  of  which  Christianity  has 
been  very  unjustly  loaded,  have  been  altoge 
ther,  or  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to 
political  causes.  Nothing  has  been  more 
common  in  all  ages,  than  to  see  faction  and 
ambition  assuming  the  mask  of  religion,  and 

*  Some  very  curious  Instances  of  this   may  be  seen  in  Dr. 
Pi^bertson's  History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  nole  22.  p.  348.  Svo. 
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pretending  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  God  and 
his  church,  when  they  had  in  reality  nothing 
else  in  view  but  to  create  confusion  or  establish 
tyranny.  It  is  well  known,  for  instance,  that 
the  crusades  themselves,  which  are  generally 
styled,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  HOLY  WARS, 
took  their  rise  not  from  zeal  for  the  Gospel, 
or  reverence  for  the  Holy  Land,  but  from  the 
ambition,  avarice,  and  rapacity,  of  two  most 
turbulent  Pontiffs* ;  that  the  war  of  the 
League,  and  other  civil  wars  in  France,  which 
were  commonly  supposed  to  have  religion  for 
their  only  subject,  were  in  fact  originally  kin 
dled,  and  principally  fomented,  by  the  rest 
less  intrigues  and  personal  resentments  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  other  great  leaders 
of  opposite  factions-}- ;  and  that  the  dread 
ful-distractions  in  this  country,  during  the 
last  century,  were  not  (as  one  of  our  histo 
rians  affirms J)  owing  chiefly  to  religious 
controversy,  but  to  political  causes.  By  what 
he  calls,  the  infusion  of  theological  hatred,  the 

*  Gregory  the  Vllth,  and  Urban  the  lid. 

•j-  See  Davila  thoughoutj  but  particularly  B.  i.  and  vi.  in 
which  he  investigates  with  great  sagacity  the  secret  springs  of 
those  disturbances. 

J  Hume,  Hist,  of  England,  4to.  vol.  v.  p.  255. 
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Sbre  was  not  made,  but  only  wflamcd  ;  and 
although  Cromwell,  with  much  solemnity, 
affected  in  every  stage  of  his  guilty  progress, 
to  be  only  seeking  the  Lord,  yet  it  soon  ap 
peared  that  he  was  in  truth  seeking,  what  he 
ultimately  obtained,  the  subversion  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  acquisition  of  sovereign 
power. 

From  these,  and  innumerable  other  in 
stances  of  a  similar  nature,  which  might  be 
produced,  it  is  evident  that  difference  of 
opinion  in  matters  of  faith  has  much  oftener 
been  the  ostensible  than  the  real  cause  of  the 
calamities  which  have  been  ascribed  to  it. 
But  were  we  even  to  allow  that  it  has  been 
the  true  and  only  source  of  those  calamities, 
yet  still  the  Gospel  itself  stands  perfectly 
clear  of  all  blame  on  this  account.  What 
ever  mischief  persecution  may  have  done  in 
the  world  (and  it  has,  God  knows,  done  full 
enough)  it  was  not  Christ,  but  some  mistaken 
followers  of  Christ,  that  brought  this  sword 
upon  earth  ;  and  it  woulu  be  as  injurious  to 
ascribe  to  Revelation  the  false  opinions  and 
wrong  practices  of  its  disciples,  however  per* 
nicious,  as  to  impute  to  the  physician  the 
fatal  mistakes  of  those  who  administered  his 

medicines, 
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medicines.  The  very  best  laws  are  liable  to 
be  perverted  and  misinterpreted.  It  was  the 
fate  of  the  evangelical  law  to  be  so.  Its 
spirit  was  misunderstood,  and  its  precepts 
misapplied,  by  some  of  its  avowed  friends, 
and  its  authority  made  use  of  as  a  cloak  for 
cruelty  and  oppression  by  some  of  its  secret 
enemies.  But  the  Gospel  all  the  while  was 
guiltless  of  this  blood.  It  disclaimed  and 
abhorred  such  unnatural  supports,  which  it 
was  as  far  from  "wanting  as  it  was  from  pre 
scribing.  It  authorized  the  use  of  no  other 
means  of  conviction,  but  gentleness  and  per 
suasion  ;  and  if  any  of  its  disciples  wrere,  by 
a  misguided  zeal,  betrayed  into  violent  and 
sanguinary  measures,  the  blame  is  all  their 
own,  and  it  is  they  must  answer  for  it,  not 
Jesus  or  his  religion*. 

V.  That  this  is  a  true  representation  of 
the  case,  appears  not  only  from  the  example 
and  the  declarations  of  our  divine  lawgiver, 
and  the  endless  exhortations  in  the  sacred 
writings  to  peace,  love,  mercy,  compassion, 
and  brotherly  kindness  towards  all  men  ;  but 
from  this  consideration  also,  tliat  in  propor* 

*To  impute  crimes  to  Christi.in'ty  is  the  act  of  a  Novice.— 
See  the- K-.  «f  Prussia's  \Voik».  vol.  xi   p.  171. 
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tion  as  the  Scriptures  came  to  be  more  studied, 
and  Christianity  of  course  better  understood, 
intolerance  lost  ground  continually,  and  grew 
less  violent  in  every  successive  age.  And  no 
sooner  did  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the 
reformation  of  seme  parts  of  the  Christian 
church,  disperse  that  ^Egyptian  darkness  in 
which  all  Europe  had  been  so  long  involved, 
than  juster  notions,  and  milder  sentiments 
of  religion,  began  immediately  to  take  place. 
That  hideous  spectre  PERSECUTION,  which 
had  terrified  all  the  world  during  the  night 
of  universal  ignorance,  now  shrunk  at  the 
approach  of  day  :  and  when,  upon  the  trans 
lation  of  the  Bible  into  several  languages 
then  in  vulgar  use,  every  Protestant,  with 
delight  and  astonishment,  heard  the  Scriptures 
speak  to  him,  in  his  own  tongue  tvhtrem  he 
was  born*,  he  immediately  felt  the  heavenly 
influence  upon  his  soul ;  and,  as  the  sacred 
writings  opened  more  and  more  upon  him. 
found  his  heart  gradually  melt  within  him 
into  tenderness,  compassion,  and  love  to 
wards  every  human  being,  of  whatever 
denomination,  party,  sect,  or  persuasion. 

*  Acts  ii.  8. 

VOL.  I.  U  VI.  From 
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VI.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the 
divine  principle  of  charity  has  been  continu 
ally  acquiring  fresh  strength.  In  every  re 
formed,  that  is,  in  every  enlightened  coun 
try,  the  native  mildness  of  Christianity  has 
evidently  shown  itself  in  a  greater  or  a  less 
degree ;  and  by  subduing,  or  at  least  greatly 
mitigating  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  has  de 
monstrated  to  all  the  world,  that  the  genuine 
tendency  of  its  doctrines  and  its  precepts, 
when  rightly  understood,  is  not  to  bring 
destruction  but  peace  upon  earth.  These 
happy  consequences  of  a  better  acquaintance, 
with  Revelation  seem  to  be  gradually  making 
their  way  into  other  kingdoms.  Even  that 
church  which  was  the  original  parent,  and  in 
still  in  some  countries  the  chief  support,  of 
persecution,  has  of  late  appeared  to  feel  some 
small  relentings  of  humanity,  and  to  abate  a 
little  of  its  native  implacability.  One  of  the 
firmest  supports  of  its  tyranny,  the  society  of 
Jesuits,  is  now  no  more,  and  many  other  of 
its  religious  communities  are  approaching 
gently  to  their  dissolution*.  In  two  of  the 

most 

*  In  France,  Germany,  Venice,  and  many  parts  of  Italy, 
several   religious  houses    have  within  the  last  ten  or  twenty 

years 
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most  bigotted  and  superstitious  countries  of 
Europe*,  the  inquisition  has  not  of  late  years 
exhibited  any  of  those  public  spectacles  of 
cruelty  and  horror,  with  which  it  used  for- 

v 

merly  to  astonish  all  the  world.  In  some 
places  it  has  lost  or  laid  aside  almost  all  its 
terrors ;  and  in  other  Popish  kingdoms  the 
Protestants  are  said  to  enjoy  a  much  greater 
degree  of  security  and  ease  than  they  have 
known  for  many  yearsf.  These  circum 
stances  seem  to  indicate,  that  the  odious  spi 
rit  of  intolerance  is  almost  every  where  dying 
away,  and  that  the  whole  Christian  world  is 
gradually  approaching  to  that  liberal  and 
merciful  way  of  thinking,  which  is  so  con 
formable  to  the  precepts  of  their  divine 
Master,  and  so  essential  to  the  mutual  com 
fort 

years    been    suppressed.      Smaller   communities    have    been 
thrown  together.     In  some,  none  are  allowed  to  take  the  vows 
under  a  certain  age,  nor  to  give  up  to  the  convent  more  thaa^ 
a  certain  part  of  their  property  j  others  are  absolutely  forbid 
to  admit  any  more  novices. 

*  Spain  and  Portugal. 

f  In  Poland,  France,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary.  In  the  two 
fast,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  Austrian  dominions,  the 
Emperor  Joseph  has  taken  very  decisive  steps  towards  a  com 
plete  toleration,  and  an  almost  entire  renunciation  of  the  papal 
jurisdiction  \vithia  his  territories. 
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fort   and   tranquillity    of   all    his   disciples* 
Certain  at  least  it  is,  that  in  every  country 
where  the  reformation  has  made  its  way,  the ' 
more  Christianity  has  been  studied,  and  its 
true  nature  and  disposition   developed,  the 
more  benevolent  and  merciful  it  has  con 
stantly  appeared  to  be.     The  Church  of  Eng 
land,  in  particular,  has  been   distinguished 
no  less  for  the  moderation  and  lenity  of  its 
conduct,  than  for  the  purity  of  its  doctrines. 
And  although,  after  it  had  shaken  off  the  gall 
ing  yoke  of  Popery,  it  could  not  on  a  sud 
den  divest  itself  of  all  its  ancient  hereditary 
prejudices  ;  although   it  was  a  considerable 
length  of  time  before  it  could  fancy  itself 
secure  against  the  Protestant  separatists,  with 
out  that  body-guard  of  pains  and  penalties 
with  which  it  had  been  accustomed  to  see  itself, 
as  well   as    every  church   in   Europe,  sur 
rounded  j  yet  even  in  the  plenitude  of  its  au 
thority,  and  when  its  ideas  and  its  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  were  at  the  highest,  it 
stands  chargeable  with  fewer  acts  of  extreme 
and  extravagant  severity  than  any  other  esta 
blished  church,  of  the  same  magnitude  and 
power,  in  the  whole  Christian  world.      By 

degrees, 
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degrees,  however,  as  it  improved  in  know 
ledge,  it  improved  in  mildness  too.  The  last 
century  saw  the  beginning,  and  the  present 
times  have  seen  the  farther  extension,  ofamost 
noble  system  of  religious  liberty,  which  has 
placed  legal  toleration  on  its  true  basis  ;  4 
measure  no  less  consonant  to  sound  policy 
than  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  from 
which  we  may  reasonably  promise  ourselves 
the  most  pacific  and  salutary  effects.  Let  us 
then  continue  to  maintain  the  character  we 
have  so  justly  acquired,  of  being  the  great 
supporters  of  religious  freedom  and  the  sacred 
rights  of  conscience ;  let  us  make  allowances 
for  the  natural  prejudices  of  those  who  differ 
from  us,  and  "  forbear  one  another  in  love." 
There  is,  indeed,  something  very  delightful  in 
the  idea  of  the  whole  Christian  world  uniting 
in  every  article  of  faith  and  practice,  and 
agreeing  no  less  in  inward  sentiment  than  in 
outward  form.  But  this,  I  fear,  is  a  visionary 
scene  of  unity  and  concord,  which  we  have 
no  reason  to  expect  from  any  promises  of 
Scripture,  and  still  less  from  any  principles 
of  human  nature.  But  there  is  an  unity  very 
consistent  with  the  one,  and  very  forcibly 

u  3  recommended 
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recommended  by  the  other,  "  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace*."  This  is  that 
truly  Christian  bond,  which,  linking  toge 
ther  every  heart,  leaves  every  j  udgment  free, 
and  from  the  seeming  discord  of  many  dif 
ferent  parts,  makes  up  the  entire  consent  and 
harmony  of  the  whole. 

By  a  conduct  formed  on  these  genuine 
scriptural  principles,  we  shall  give  the  most 
effectual  answer  to  the  great  objection  which 
has  been  here  combated,  and  the  fullest  con 
firmation  to  the  several  propositions  that  have 
been  advanced,  and  I  trust  established,  in  this 
discourse.  We  shall  confute  by  example,  as 
well  as  by  argument,  the  heavy  charges  of 
cruelty  which  have  been  so  often  urged  against 
the  religion  we  profess.  We  shall  show  (in 
perfect  conformity  to  the  preceding  observa 
tions)  that  these  cruelties  are  in  fact  no  just 
ground  of  reproach  to  the  Gospel;  that  they 
are  imputable  only  to  those  who  have  totally 
misapprehended  or  wilfully  perverted  its  doc 
trines  and  its  precepts;  that  the  constitutional 
temper  of  the  Christian  Revelation  is  not 
SEVERITY,  but  MERCY;  and  that  although 

*  Ephes.  iv.  3. 

this 
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this  was  for  a  while  obstructed  or  suspended 
by  the  operation  of  adventitious  causes,  and 
the  influence  of  local  and  accidental  circum 
stances,  yet  these  having  now  either  wholly 
ceased,  or  lost  much  of  their  original  force, 
the  divine  benevolence  of  our  religion  has 
evidently  begun,  in  this  and  many  other  coun 
tries,  to  produce  its  genuine  effects.  And  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  that,  as  scrip 
tural  knowledge  advances,  these  effects  will 
diffuse  themselves,  though  perhaps  by  slow 
degrees,  over  the  whole  Christian  world;  that 
"  the  kingdom  of  God"  shall  finally  appear 
to  be,  in  a  temporal  as  well  as  a  spiritual  sense, 
what  the  Scriptures  affirm  it  to  be,  JOY  AND 
PEACE*  ;  and  the  effect  of  righteousness, 

QUIETNESS  AND  ASSURANCE  FOR  EVERf . 

*  Rom.  xiv.  17.         t  Is.  xxxii.  17. 
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LUKE  ii.  14. 


ON    EARTH    PEACE,    GOODWILL    TOWARDS 

MEN". 

HPHE  sacred  hymn,  of  which  the  text  is 
a  part,  is  that  which  the  heavenly  host 
were  heard  to  sing  at  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
and  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  generally 
allowed  to  be,  That  this  great  event  would 
be  productive  of  peace  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  and  was  a  most  striking  proof 
of  God's  good-will  to  mankind. 

One  cannot  help  observing  with  what 
solemnity  our  blessed- Redeemer  was  intro 
duced  into  the  world.  He  had  not  indeed  any 
of  this  world's  pomp  to  follow  him.  The 
grandeur  that  attended  him  was,  like  his 

kingdom, 
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kingdom,  of  a  spiritual  nature  ;  and  it  was  a 
grandeur  which  shamed  the  pride  of  earthly 
magnificence.  He  was  welcomed  into  life 
by  the  united  congratulations  of  those  celes 
tial  spirits,  whose  abodes  he  had  just  quitted, 
to  take  upon  him  the  form  of  a  man.  It  is 
the  only  event  recorded  in  history,  that  was 
ever  dignified  writh  such  rejoicings,  except 
that  of  the  creation.  When  the  "  corner- 
"  stone"  of  the  earth  was  laid,  the  sacred 
writers  tell  us  "  that  the  morning  stars  sang 
"  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
"  for  joy*."  This  corner-stone^  of  the  new 
creation  was  laid  with  the  same  solemnity. 
It  should  seem  that  these  were  the  only  two 
occasions  which  deserved  so  glorious  a  dis 
tinction  ;  and  that  the  redemption  of  man 
kind  appeared  to  the  heavenly  host  to  be  a 
work  no  less  glorious  to  God,  and  beneficial 
to  man,  than  their  creation.  It  is  indeed  in 
this  light  that  the  Scriptures  do  all  along 
consider  it.  They  represent  it  as  a  new  crea- 
tion%,  as  an  entrance  upon  a  new  life  §,  as  the 
production  of  a  new  man  ||,  and  frequently 

*  Job.  xxxviii.  6,  7.  f  Eph.  ii.  20.  t  2  Cor.  v.  17. 

Gal.  vi.  15.        §  Rom.  vi.  4.         ||  Eph.  iv.  24.      Col.  iii.  1O. 

speak 
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speak  of  it  in  terms  that  have  a  manifest 
allusion  to  the  first  formation  of  all  things. 
Christ  himself  is  called  THE  LIGHT  of  this 
new  world*  ;  and,  as  the  power  and  imsdom 
of  God  are  "  clearly  seen  in  the  things  that 
"  are  madef ,"  in  the  natural  world,  so  in 
reference  to  the  spiritual  world,  our  Lord  is 
in  a  still  more  emphatical  manner  styled  THE 

POWER      OF       GOD,      AND      THE     WISDOM       OF 

GOD.{:.  And  indeed,  if  to  form  the  goodly 
fabric  of  this  globe  out  of  a  confused  heap  of 
jarring  elements,  to  raise  up  man  from  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathe  into  him  a 
living  soul,  were  a  most  lively  display  of  God's 
infinite  wisdom  and  power,  it  was  surely  no 
less  striking  a  proof  of  those  divine  attributes, 
to  find  out  a  way  of  reconciling  his  justice  and 
his  mercy,  of  bringing  peace  and  salvation 
out  of  guilt  and  misery,  and  "  quickening  us 
"  again  when  dead  in  trespasses  and  siris§." 
And  as  our  redemption  was  no  less  glorious 
to  God  than  our  creation,  so  neither  was  it 
less  beneficial  to  man.  We  should  have  had 
but  little  reason  to  rejoice  in  our  creation, 

*  John  viii.  12.  f  Rom.  i.  20. 

+  1  Cor.  i.  24.  §  Ephes.  ii.  1. 

had 
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had  not  God  once  more  "  created  us  to  good 
"  works*."  Christianity  threw  open  to  us 
another  and  a  better  world,  "  a  new  heaven 
"  and  a  new  earthf  ;"  it  restored  to  us  the 
only  things  that  could  make  existence  worth 
possessing,  the  favour  of  God,  the  means  of 
happiness,  and  the  hopes  of  immortality. 

It  is  worthy  also  of  observation,  that  this 
mode  of  celebrating  the  birth  of  our  Redeemer 
was  most  remarkably  adapted  to  the  character 
of  the  Messiah,  and  the  nature  of  the  com 
mission  with  which  he  was  charged.  The 
ancient  historians  frequently  affected  to  usher 
in  the  birth  of  warriors  and  conquerers  with 
portents  and  prodigies  of  a  dreadful  nature  ; 
commendable  in  this,  at  least,  that  their  fic 
tions  were  well-suited  to  their  personages,  the 
enemies  and  destroyers  of  mankind.  The 
Friend  and  Saviour  of  mankind  was  intro 
duced  into  the  world  with  declarations  of 
universal  peace  and  good- will.  And  in  this 
the  angels  only  speak  the  constant  language 
of  Scripture  in  describing  the  Messiah.  They 
speak  of  him  in  a  manner  in  which  he  loves 
to  speak  of  himself,  in  which  the  prophets 

*  Ephes.  ii.  10.  f  2  Pet.  iii.  13. 
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spoke  of  him  before,  and  the  apostles  after 
him.  He  is  called  by  Isaiah  "  THE  PRINCE 
"  OF  PEACE."  "  Of  the  increase  of  his  go- 
"  vernment  and  peace  there  is  said  to  be  no 
"  end*."  A  little  after,  his  reign  is  de 
scribed  by  the  most  pacific  emblems  that 
imagination  could  furnish,  by  "  the  wolf 
"  dwelling  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard 
"  lying  down  with  the  kidf ."  His  work 
of  righteousness  is  peacej,  and  he  makes 
with  mankind  the  covenant  of  peace§.  He 
himself  tells  his  disciples,  that  "  in  him  they 
"  were  to  have  peace  ||  ;"  and  it  is  the  legacy 
he  bequeaths  them,  "  Peace  I  leave  with 
"  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you**."  The 
sacred  writers  continue  the  same  language  in 
the  New  Testament.  "  The  kingdom  of 
"  God  is  joy  and  peacef  f ."  His  Gospel  is 
called  "  the  Gospel  of  peace Jf  ;"  and  it  is 
their  constant  salutation  to  the  persons  and 
churches  to  which  they  write.  So  remarkable 
a  frequency  and  agreement  in  the  use  and 
application  of  this  word,  naturally  raise  our 

*  Isaiah  ix.  6,  J.  f  Ib.  xi.  6.  *  Ib.  xxxii.  17. 

$  Ib.  liv.  10.  ||  John  xvi.  33.         **  John  xiv.  27. 

ft  Rom.  xiv.  17.  JJ  Ib.  xi.  15. 
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curiosity  to  enquire  into  the  meaning  of  it,  and 
make  it  worth  our  while  to  enquire  in  what 
sense  or  senses  Christ  may  be  said  to  have 
brought  peace  upon  earth  :  which  will  lead 
us  to  the  proof  of  the  latter  part  of  the  text, 
that  his  birth  was  a  most  remarkable  instance 
of  God's  good-will  to  manldnd. 

I.  The  first  and  most  important  sense  in 
which  OUT  Lord  may  be  said  to  have  brought 
us  peace,  was,  by  taking  upon  him  the  sins  of 
the  world,  and  thereby  making  our  peace  with 
God,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  giving  us 
that  peace  of  mind  which  the  world  could  not 
give.  "  He  is  our  peace,"  says  the  apostle, 
"  that  he  might  reconcile  us  to  God*.'* 
"  The  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon, 
"  himf ."  "  Being  justified  by  faith,  we 
"  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord 
"  Jesus  ChristJ."  Expressions  of  this  and  the 
like  import  are  so  frequent  in  Scripture,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  most  ingenious  criti 
cism  to  elude  their  force.  They  evidently 
prove,  that  the  PEACE  with  our  Saviour 
(f  brought  on  earth,"  was  in  its  primary  ac 
ceptation  of  a  spiritual  nature  ;  that  when  we 

*  Eph.  ii.  14.  16.  f  Isaiah  liii.  5.  J  Rom.r.  l. 
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were  at  enmity  with  God,  our  peace  was 
made  with  him  by  the  death  of  his  Son  ;  that 
he  gave  himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacri 
fice  to  God*;  and  that  this  is  the  chief  point 
of  view  in  which  his  divine  mission  is  consi 
dered  in  Scripture.  And  no  wonder  that  it 
should  be  so  ;  for  it  was  this  of  which  man 
kind  stood  in  the  greatest  need,  and  which 
natural  religion  was  least  able  to  afford. 
Whatever  pretensions  reason  might  make  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  future  state,  or  a  complete 
rule  of  moral  conduct,  yet,  to  find  out  what 
atonement  God  would  be  pleased  to  accept 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  was  a  disco 
very  which  exceeded  the  utmost  stretch  of 
her  abilities.  That  some  expiation  was  ne 
cessary  the  Heathens  plainly  saw.  They  saw, 
that  if  there  was  a  God,  he  must  be  pleased 
with  virtue,  and  offended  with  vice.  They 
perceived  that  they  were  not  virtuous,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  in  favour  with  God. 
They  seem  even  to  have  wanted  the  first  and 
fundamental  requisite  to  tranquillity,  an  as 
surance  that  pardon  was  on  any  terms  to 
be  obtained.  Their  Jupiter  was  armed  with 

*  Heb.  ix.  26;  x,  12. 
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thunder  and  lightning  ;  he  had  the  ministers 
of  his  vengeance  always  at  hand,  but  they  had 
no  emblems  by  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  express  his  mercy.     There  was  indeed  a 
possibility,  perhaps  a  probability,   that  the 
Deity  might  pardon  their  offences  ;  but  there 
was  also  a  possibility  that  he  might  not ;  and 
the  very  possibility  of  being  exposed  to   the 
resentment   of  a  Being,  without  mercy  and 
without  control,  was  enough  to  sink  them 
into  despair.  But  whatever  hopes  they  might 
have  of  appeasing  the  Deity  by  proper  means, 
they  could  have  but  little  (as  I  before  observ 
ed)  of  finding  out  those  means.   The  sacrifice 
of  animals  was  the  atonement  on  which  they 
principally  depended  (a   plain  proof  by  the 
way,  that  the  necessity  of  some  animal  sacri 
fice  was  an  idea  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of 
men) ;  but   they  were  not  always   satisfied 
even  with  this.     Having  perfect  confidence 
in  nothing,  they  tried  every  thing.     They  ran 
from  one  expedient  to  another,  and,  like  men 
ready  to  perish,  catched  at  every  thing  that 
seemed  to  afford  the  least  shadow  of  relief. 
Hence   that    incredible  number   of   deities, 
temples,  altars,  festivals,  games,  sacrifices, 

supplications, 
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supplications,  processions,  and,  in  short,  that 
infinite  variety  of  ceremonies  and  supersti 
tions,  which  served  plainly  to  show  their 
uneasiness,  but  not  at  all  to  remove  it. 

Here,  then,  the  Gospel  gave  us  PEACE, 
where  nothing  human  could.  From  this  we 
know  that  God  is  merciful,  long-suffering, 
and  of  great  goodness.  We  know  that  he  is 
reconciled  to  us  by  the  death  of  his  Son  ;  we 
are  acquainted  also  with  the  means  of  preserv 
ing  that  favour  which  Christ  procured  for  us; 
and  there  is  no  longer  added  to  the  misery  of 
guilt,  the  torment  of  not  knowing  how  to 
expiate  it.  We  are  assured,  "  that  Jesus  is 
"  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
*f  sin  of  the  world:  that  he  came  to  seek 
"  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost :  and  that 
"  whosoever  believeth  in  him  shall  not 
"  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life*."  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  that  is,  in  the  most 
important  of  all  human  concerns,  the  mean 
est  man  amongst  us  has  more  true  content, 
and  peace,  and  satisfaction  of  mindf ,  than 

*  John  i.  29.  Matt,  xviji,  11.  Joijn  Hi.  15. 

t  Te  ducc,  si  qua  manent  sceleris  vestigia  nostri, 

Irrita  perpetud  solvent  formidine  terras.  VIRG.  Eel.  iv.  13. 

VOL,  I.  X  all 
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all  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  all  the  phiio- 
phers  upon  earth,  ancient  or  modern,  could 
ever  bestow.  But, 

II.  It  is  not  only  in  a  spiritual  sense,  that 
our  Redeemer  brought  peace  upon  earth  ;  it  is 
true  of  him   in  a   temporal   meaning   also. 
That  benevolence  of  disposition,  and  gentle 
ness  of  behaviour,  which  he  so  constantly  and 
so  warmly  recommended,  both  by  his  doc 
trine  and  his  example,  were  entirely  calcu 
lated  to  promote  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
mankind,  and  to  knit  them  together  in  one 
common  bond  of  love  and  affection.     If  ever 
PEACE  was  made  visible  in  outward  form,  it 
was  in  the  person  of  our  blessed  Lord.     His 
whole  life  and  conversation  were  one  uniform 
representation  of  it,  insomuch  that  it  migKt, 
even  in  this  sense,  be  affirmed  of  him.,  that 
,*'  of  his  PEACE  there  was  no  end*."      It 
would  be  no  difficult  nor  unpleasing  task  to 
trace  the  influence  of  this  principle  fi  'om  his 
earliest  to  his  latest  breath  ;  and  to  dn\w  to 
gether  a  very  uncommon  and  surprising  as 
semblage  of  circumstances,  all  concurrir  \g  to 
establish  the    uniformity  of   its    opera  tion 

*  Isaiah  ix.  7, 

throi  Igh 
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through  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life ;  but  it 
may  suffice  for  the  present,  to  touch  upon  a 
few  of  the  most  obvious.  It  has  always  been 
remarked,  that  he  came  in  to  the  world  in  a 
time  of  profound  and  almost  universal  peace ; 
and  his  birth  was  (as  we  have  seen)  first  an 
nounced,  by  declarations  of  peace  and  good 
will,  to  shepherds,  men,  generally  speaking, 
of  a  most  quiet  and  inoffensive  disposition 
and  behaviour.  The  years  of  his  childhood 
were  passed  in  a  meek  and  dutiful  subjection 
to  his  earthly  parents ;  and  after  he  came 
into  public  life,  he  showed  the  same  peaceable 
submission  to  all  his  other  lawful  superiors. 
The  persons  whom  he  chose  to  be  the  com 
panions  and  the  witnesses  of  his  ministry, 
were  of  the  lowest  station,  and  the  humblest 
tempers.  The  first  miracle  he  worked,  was 
with  a  design  to  promote  good-humour  and 
good-will  among  men ;  and  all  of  them 
.  tended  to  improve  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
life  in  some  material  instance.  Yet  benevo 
lent  as  the  design  of  these  and  all  his  other 
actions  was,  he  endeavoured  to  do  them  all 
in  such  a  manner,  at  such  times,  and  in  such 
places,  as  to  give  no  offence  to  any  one ;  to 
x  2  excite 
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excite  no  envy,  jealousy,  or  unjust  suspicions. 
He  had  at  the  same  time  to  struggle  with  the 
prejudices,  the  mistakes,  and  misconstructions 
of  his  friends,  and  the  inveterate  rancour  of 
his  enemies ;  but  yet  he  never  suffered  either 
the  one  or  the  other  to  disturb  the  composure 
of  his  mind,  or  the  peaceableness  of  his  de* 
portment.  He  bore  all  the  unmerited  insults 
and  injuries  of  his  adversaries  with  more  pa 
tience  than  his  followers  could  see  them,  and 
was  almost  the  only  person  that  was  not  pro 
voked  at  the  treatment  he  met  with.  The 
same  love  of  peace  attended  him  to  the  last. 

The  sword  that  was  drawn  in  his  defence 
he  ordered  to  be  sheathed*,  and  healed  the 
•wound  it  had  inflictedf .  Although  "  if  he 
"  had  prayed  to  his  Father,  he  would  have 
"  sent  him  twelve  legions  of  angels  J,"  yet  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  "  led  like  a  lamb  to  the 
"  slaughter;  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers 
"  is  dumb,  so  opened  he  not  his  mouth §." 

As   he  lived,   so   he   also    taught,  for  he 
"  spoke  PEACE  to  his  people | ."     The  main 
purport  of  his  discourses  was,  to  banish  from 
• 

*John  xyiii.   Jl.        f  Luke  xxii.  51.         J  Matt.  xxvi.  53. 
5-  Isaiah  I'm.  7.  |f  Zedi.  ix.  10. 

the 
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the  minds  of  men  all  those  malignant  and 
turbulent  passions  which  fill  the  world  with 
disorder  and  misery,  and  to  introduce  in  their 
room  every  thing  that  tends  to  turn  away 
wrath,  to  soften  resentment,  and  to  cherish 
peace ;  a  meek  and  inoffensive  deportment,  a 
patient  resignation  under  injuries  and  affronts, 
a  compassionate  tenderness  and  fellow- feeling 
for  the  miseries  of  others,  and  a  benevolence 
as  extensive  as  the  whole  creation  pf  God.  If 
ever  he  entered  into  a  house,  he  saluted  it 
with  peace*,  If  the  penitent  and  contrite 
sinner  fell  down  and  begged  mercy  at  his  feet, 
he  bid  him  go  in  peace  and  sin  no  moref . 
He  was  continually  exhorting  his  disciples 
to  "  be  at  peace  one  with  another,  to  love 
"  their  very  enemies,  to  bless  those  that 
"  cursed  them,  to  do  good  to  those  that  hated 
"  them,  and  to  pray  for  those  that  despite- 
"  fully  used  and  persecuted  them +." 

From  such  a  doctrine,  supported  by  such 
an  example,  one  might  naturally  hope  for 
the  most  pacific  effects.  And  in  fact  those 
effects  have  followed.  For,  although  Chris- 

*Lukex.  5.  fib.  vii.  50;  viii.  48.          John  vili.  11. 

%  Mark  ix.  50.    Matt.  iv.  44. 

x  3  tianity 
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tianity  has  notal  ways  been  so  well  understood, 
or  so  honestly  practised,  as  it  might  have 
been  ;  although  its  spirit  has  been  often  mis 
taken,  and  its  precepts  misapplied*,  yet, 
under  all  these  disadvantages,  it  has  gradually 
produced  a  visible  and  a  blessed  change  in 
those  points  which  most  materially  concern 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  world.  Its  bene 
ficent  spirit  has  spread  itself  through  all  the 
different  relations  and  modifications  of  life, 
and  communicated  its  kindly  influence  to 
almost  every  public  and  private  concern  of 
mankind.  It  has  insensibly  worked  itself 
into  the  inmost  frame  and  constitution  of  civil 
states.  It  has  given  a  tinge  to  the  complex 
ion  of  their  governments,  to  the  temper  and 
administration  of  their  laws.  It  has  restrained 
the  spirit  of  the  prince,  and  the  madness 
of  the  people.  It  has  softened  the  rigour  of 
despotism,  and  tamed  the  insolence  of  con 
quest.  It  has,  in  some  degree,  taken  away  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  thrown  even  over  the 
horrors  of  war  a  veil  of  mercy.  It  has 
descended  into  families,  has  diminished  the 
pressure  of  private  tyranny,  improved  every 
*  See  the  preceding  discourse. 

domestic 
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domestic  endearment,  given  tenderness  to  the 
parent,  humanity  to  the  master,  respect  to 
superiors,  to  inferiors  ease ;  and  left,  in  short, 
the  most  evident  traces  of  its  PEACEFUL 
GENIUS,  in  all  the  various  subordinations, 
dependencies,  and  connexions  of  social  life. 
These  assertions  would  very  easily  admit,  and 
may  perhaps  hereafter  receive,  a  particular 
proof.  But,  for  the  present,  I  must  content 
myself  with  observing  in  general,  that  man 
kind  are,  upon  the  whole,  even  in  a  temporal 
view,  under  infinite  obligations  to  the  mild 
and  pacific  temper  of  the  Gospel ;  have  reap 
ed  from  it  more  substantial  worldly  benefits 
than  from  any  other  institution  upon  earth  ; 
and  found  it,  by  happy  experience,  to  be  a 
religion  entirely  worthy  the  gracious  Father  of 
the  universe,  and  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
As  one  proof  of  this,  (among  many  others) 
consider  only  the  shocking  carnage  made  in 
the  human  species,  by  the  exposure  of  infants, 
the  gladiatorial  shows,  and  the  exceedingly 
cruel  usage  of  slaves,  allowed  and  practised  by 
the  ancient  Pagans.  These  were  not  the  acci 
dental  and  temporary  excesses  of  a  sudden  fury, 
but  were  legal,  and  established,  and  constant 
x  4  methods 
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methods  of  murdering  and  tormenting  man 
kind,  encouraged  by  the  wisest  legislators, 
and  affording  amusement  to  the  tenderest  and 
most  compassionate  minds*.  Had  Christiar 
nity  done  nothing  more  than  brought  into 
disuse  (as  it  confessedly  has  done)  the  two 

*  Besides  the  many  other  well-known  severities  exercised 
towards  the  slaves  of  the  ancients,  there  was  a  law  at  Sparta, 
called  the  Cryptia,  which  ordered  them  to  be  murdered  in 
cold  blood,  whenever  they  increased  so  fast  as  to  give  umbrage 
to  the  state.  Plutarch,  in  Lycurg.  The  same  author  (Desfmore 
Prolis)  speaks  of  the  exposure  of  infants  as  a  very  common 
practice.  $eneca  does  the  same.  Delra,l.  i.e.  15.  It  still 
obtains  among  the  savages  in  America  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
upwards  of  3000  children  are  annually  exposed  in  the  streets  of 
Pekin.  Lypsius  affirms  (Saturn.  1.  i.  c.  12.)  that  the  gladia 
torial  shows  sometimes  cost  Europe  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
lives  in  a  month ;  and  not  only  the  men,  but  even  the  women 
of  all  ranks,  were  passionately  fond  of  these  shows.  The  exe 
crable  barbarities  here  mentioned,  continued  as  they  were 
without  intermission  through  a  long  course  of  years,  must  have 
destroyed  many  more  lives  than  all  the  temporary  ravages  of 
religious  persecution  put  together.  I  cannot  conclude  this 
note,  without  observing  how  strongly  these  shocking  facts  con 
firm  the  description  given  of  the  ancient  Heathens  by  St. 
Paul,  who  represents  them  as  Jull  of  murder,  without  natural 
affection,  implacable,  unmerciful.  Rom.i.  29.  31.  And  indeed 
the  whole  picture  he  there  draws  of  Pagan  morality  and  re 
ligion  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  in  every  the  mi 
nutest  feature  of  it  exactly  and  accurately  true.  Let  the  reader 
peruse  that  chapter  with  attention,  and  let  him  thank  God, 
from  the  bottom  of  his  soul.,  that  he  is  a  CHRISTIAN. 

former 
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former  of  these  inhuman  customs  entirely, 
and  the  latter  to  a  very  great  degree,  it  had 
justly  merited  the  title  of  the  BENEVOLENT 
RELIGION.  But  this  is  far  from  being  all. 
Throughout  the  more  enlightened  parts  of 
Christendom,  there  prevails  a  gentleness  of 
manners  widely  different  from  the  ferocity  of 
the  most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  ;  and 
that  liberality  with  which  every  species  of 
distress  is  relieved,  both  by  private  donations 
and  public  benefactions,  even  in  some  of  the 
most  bigotted  countries  of  Europe,  is  a  vir 
tue  as  peculiar  to  the  Christian  name  as  it  is 
eminently  conducive  to  social  happiness.  As 
for  ourselves,  in  the  nature  of  our  civil  con 
stitution,  in  the  extent  of  our  freedom,  in  the 
security  of  our  persons  and  properties,  in  the 
temper  of  our  laws,  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  in  domestic  peace  and  comfort,  in  of 
fices  of  mutual  kindness  and  charity,  we  have 
a  visible  and  undeniable  superiority  over  the 
ancients.  To  what  then  can  this  happy 
change  in  our  circumstances  be  owing  ?  To 
philosophy  (replies  the  Deist*)  to  mild  and 
gentle  philosophy,  to  the  humane  suggestions 

*  Voltaire  de  la  Tolerance,  ch.  iv.  p.  30.  34. 44. 

Of 
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of  reason,  and  the  improvement  of  the  liberal 
arts.  Were  then  reason,  philosophy,  and 
good  learning  utterly  unknown  in  Greece 
and  Rome  ?  Were  not  these  the  very  foun 
tains  of  every  thing  that  was  sublime  and  ex 
cellent  in  human  wisdom  and  polite  litera 
ture,  from  whence  they  were  distributed  in 
the  purest  streams  over  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  descended  to  all  succeeding  ages  ?  Were 
they  not  carried  in  those  great  schools,  to  a 
degree  of  elegance  and  perfection,  at  which  it 
is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  moderns  have 
yet  arrived,  or  ever  will  ?  And  yet  in  these 
very  places,  at  a  time  when  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  in  their  full  strength  and  ma 
turity,  it  was  then  that  those  various  inhu 
manities,  which  are  by  Christians  held  in  the 
utmost  abhorrence,  were  publicly  autho 
rized,  and  an  ambitious,  contentious,  sangui 
nary  disposition  universally  prevailed.  It  was 
then  that  almost  every  civil  government  was 
a  kind  of  military  establishment,  was  founded 
in  violence  and  maintained  by  it ;  that  wars 
were  begun  wantonly,  conducted  fiercely,  and 
terminated  inhumanly ;  that  a  passion  for 
martial  achievements,  a  lust  of  empire,  an 

insatiable 
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insatiable  thirst  of  glory  and  conquest,  filled 
the  world  with  bloodshed  and  confusion.  It 
was  then  that,  in  the  very  best  institutions, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  subjects  enjoyed  no 
liberty  at  all ;  and  what  the  rest  enjoyed,  w; 
purchased  frequently  at  the  expence  of  their 
repose,  their  humanity,  and  a  great  part  of 
those  social  comforts  which  render  liberty 
truly  valuable.  It  was  then  that  the  courts 
of  judicature  (at  Rome  more  especially)  were 
inconceivably  corrupt*  ;  that  the  power 
both  of  the  father  and  of  the  husband  was 
carried  beyond  all  bounds  of  lenity  and  uti 
lity  ;  that  divorces  were  allowed  for  the  most 
trivial  causes  ;  that  the  education  of  children 
was  unreasonably  severe  and  rigorous  ;  that 
infants  were  sacrified  to  views  of  policy ; 
that  men  were  trained  up  to  murder  each, 
other,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  spectators; 
and  that  the  happiest  states  were  continually 
rent  in  pieces  by  the  most  violent  dissen 
sions,  proscriptions,  and  assassinations,  which 

*  Opinio  omnium  sermone  percrebutt  in  his  judiciis  quac 
nunc  sunt,  pecuniosum  hominem  quamvis  sit  noc^ns,  neminem 
fosse  da.mna.ri.  Cic.  in  Verrem,  Oral.  1. 

each 
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each  party  in  its  turn  retorted  on  its  adveiv 
saries,  and  always  with  redoubled  fury  and 
inhumanity. 

If  then  the  utmost  perfection  of  philoso 
phy  and  the  fine  arts  was  not  able  to  tame 
the  fierceness  of  ancient  manners,  nay,  if  they 
actually  grew  worse,  in  this  and  many  other 
respects,  in  proportion  to  their  advancement 
in  learning  and  politeness,  to  what  else  but 
Christianity  can  it  be  owing,  that  scarce  any 
considerable  traces  of  this  universal  barbarity 
now  remain  among  us  ;  that  in  domestic  so 
ciety,  the  ease  and  happiness  of  each  indivi 
dual,  even  the  very  lowest,  is  properly  attend 
ed  to ;   that  weakness  of  sex,   tenderness  of 
age,    and  humility  of  condition,   instead  of 
provoking  insult,  generally  attract  pity  and 
protection  ;    that  civil  liberty  is  in  our  own 
country   more  firmly  rooted,   more  equally 
diffused,  more  securely  enjoyed  ;  that  justice 
is  most  uprightly  and  impartially  admini 
stered  ;  that  the  meanest  of  the  people  are  as 
much  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  as  the 
most  rich  and  powerful ;  that  the  rage  of  uni 
versal  empire  is  considerably  abated,  and  the 
frequency,  duration,  and    cruelty   of  wars 

greatly 
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greatly  diminished  ;  that  civil  commotions 
more  rarely  happen,  are  attended  commonly 
with  fewer  circumstances  of  inhumanity  and 
horror,  and  have  oftener  proved  favourable 
than  fatal  to  liberty  ;  that  the  very  worst  dis 
sensions  in  this  country  have  been  "less  dis 
tinguished  by  atrocious  deeds,  either  of  trea 
chery  or  cruelty,  than  were  ever  any  intestine 
discords  of  so  long  continuance*;'*  and  that 
the  two  happiest  changes  we  ever  experien 
ced,  the  restoration  and  the  revolution,  were 
effected  with  very  little  interruption  of  public 
tranquillity,  and  were  nothing  more  than  easy 
transitions,  not  (as  they  would  have  been  un 
der  Pagan  or  Mahometan  governments)  hor~ 

rible  convulsions^  ?  Compare  all  these  amnz- 

. 
ing 

*  Hume's  Hist.  4to.  vol.  v.  p.  33/. 

f  Some  perhaps  may  be  inclined  to  xloubt  the  tir.ih  of  one 
of  the  positions  advanced  above,  viz.  that  the  frequency,  dura 
tion,  and  cruelty  of  wars  are  less  now  than  in  undent  time'-.  But 
when  we  consider  the  immense  armies  successively  raised  and 
lost  by  the  Asiatic  monarchs;  the  endless  contentions  for 
sovereignty  between  the  rival  states  of  Greece ;  the  prodi 
gious  numbers  slain  by  Alexander  the  Great ;  the  sanguinary 
contests  among  his  successors  for  upwards  of  209  years  ;  trm 
continual  scenes  of  bloodshed  which  Sicily  exhibited  for 
many  centuries  under  its  various  tyrants ;  the  incessant  wars 
«f  the  Romans  with  the  Italian  states,  the  Carthaginians,  the 
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ing  improvements  in  social  happiness,  since 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  with  the 
precepts  and  doctrines  of  that  religion  ;  con 
sider  their  natural  tendency  to  produce  what 
actually  has  been  produced,  and  then  say 

whether  vou   can  hesitate  one  moment   in 

*/ 

ascribing  these  effects  to  the  Gospel,  as  their 
sole  or  at  least  principal  cause  ?  What  puts 
this  matter  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  is,  that  in 
those  countries  where  the  Christian  Revela 
tion  is  yet  unknown,  the  civil  blessings  en 
joyed  by  Christianity  are  equally  unknown. 

The 

Macedonians,  Greeks,  and  various  Eastern  nations,  the  Spa 
niards,  Gauls,  Britons,  and  Germans,  besides  the  shocking 
carnage  of  their  own  civil  wars,  so  as  to  have  been  only  three 
times  in  a  state  of  peace,  for  a  short  interval,  during  almost 
seven  centuries ;  when  we  reflect  further,  that  it  was  no  uncom 
mon  thing,  in  those  ages,  to  see  armies  of  300,000  men  in 
the  field,  of  which  sometimes  the  whole,  frequently  the  greater 
part,  and  always  a  large  part,  fell  in  battle ;  and  when  to  all 
this  we  add  the  incredible  devastations  made  by  the  several 
barbarous  hordes,  that  at  different  times  burst  forth  in  tor 
rents  from  the  North,  and  deluged  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
with  blood ;  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  think  that 
Christianity  has,  upon  the  whole,  already  lessened  the  horrors 
and  desolations  of  war  in  some  degree,  and  that,  as  it  comes 
to  be  better  understood,  and  more  generally  embraced  and 
practised,  its  pacific  influence  \vill  be  growing  every  day  more 
visible  and  effectual. 
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The  miseries  of  their  ancestors  have  de 
scended  to  them  with  their  superstitions, 
and  bear  a  daily  living  testimony  to  the  bene 
volence  of  our  religion*.  And  it  is  no  less 
remarkable,  that  the  degree  of  perfection  in 
which  these  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  any 
nation,  is  in  general  pretty  nearly  propor 
tioned  to  the  degree  of  purity  in  which  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  there  professed 
and  taught.  Thus,  for  example  ( to  produce 
only  one  instance  out  of  a  multitude)  in  those 
kingdoms,  where  there  is  no  Christianity, 
there  is  no  liberty.  Where  the  superstitions 
and  corruptions  of  Popery,  have  almost  totally 
destroyed  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  Re 
velation,  there  too  is  liberty  much  obscured 
and  depressed.  Where  some  of  those  corrup 
tions  are  thrown  off,  there  some  brighter 
gleams  of  liberty  appear.  Where  the  national 
religion  approaches  nearest  to  the  native 

*  Let  the  reader  only  compare  the  present  state  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Indians,  of  Africa  and  China,  of  the 
Turkish  and  the  Persian  empires,  and  of  all  the  late  disco 
vered  islands,  both  in  the  northern  and  the  southern  hemi 
sphere,  with  that  of  the  Christian  part  of  Europe,  and  he  will 
have  little  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  is  here  asserted. 

purity 
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purity  of  the  Gospel,  there  too  civil  liberty 
shines  forth  in  its  full  lustre,  and  is  carried 
to  a  degree  of  perfection,  beyond  which 
human  weakness  will  not,  perhaps,  suffer  it 
to  be  advanced. 

III.  Having  dwelt  so  long  on  the  first  part 
of  this  discourse,  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
Gospel  on  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind, 
there  is  the  less  time,  and  indeed  the  less  ne 
cessity,  to  enlarge  on  the  other,  that  is,  on  the 
evidence  whicli  arises  from  hence  of  the  divine 
goodness  and  mercy  towards  us.  For,  since 
it  has  been  shown  that  Christ  did  in  almost 
every  sense  of  the  word,  bring  peace  upon 
earth*  ;  that  he  has  made  our  peace  with 
God,  by  taking  upon  him  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world  ;  that  he  has,  in  consequence  of 
this,  restored  to  us  our  peace  of  mind  ;  that  he 
has  introduced  peace  and  gentleness  into 
the  sentiments  and  the  manners  of  men  to 
wards  each  other  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  under 
which  the  Gospel  has  laboured,  the  many  vio 
lent  passions  it  has  had  to  struggle  with,  and 
the  variety  of  obstacles  which  have  impeded 

*  See  Vitringa  on  Isaiah  ii.'4. 
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its  operations,  and  counteracted  its  natural 
effects,  it  has  nevertheless  gradually  and 
silently,  yet  effectually,  advanced  the  peace 
and  comfort  of  society ;  what  need  can 
there  be  of  any  further  proof  that  the  mission 
of  Christ  was  a  most  striking  instance  of 
God's  good-will  to  mankind. 

Instead  therefore  of  going  about  to  prove 
what  we  all  feel  to  be  true,  let  me  rather  en 
deavour  to  inspire  you  with  what  I  fear  is  not 
always  felt  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  proper  warmth 
of  gratitude  and  love  for  such  unspeakable 
goodness.  If  you  ask  what  return  God 
expects  for  sending  his  Son  into  the  world, 
let  the  Apostle  answer  you  ;  "  If  God  so 
"  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  ano- 
"  ther*."  An  extensive,  an  active  benevo 
lence  is  the  tribute  he  demands  from  you  ; 
and  when  he  makes  you  happy,  the  condition 
is  no  harder  than  this,  that  you  should  make 
others  so.  Let  then  your  thankfulness  be 
expressed  in  that  best  and  most  forcible  of  all 
languages,  better,  as  St.  Paul  says,  than  the 
tongue  of  men  and  angels,  CHARITY.  Let 
it  prompt  you  to  every  act  of  kindness  and 

*  John  iv.  11. 

VOL.  I.  Y  humanity 
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humanity  towards  your  neighbour.  In  this 
there  can  be  no  dissimulation  or  disguise. 
Sacrifices  may  be  offered  by  impure  hands, 
and  praises  by  dissembling  or  unmeaning  lips ; 
but  he  who  relieves  the  indigent,  instructs 
the  ignorant,  comforts  the  afflicted,  protects 
the  oppressed,  conceals  the  faults  he  sees,  and 
forgives  the  injuries  he  feels,  affords  a  most 
convincing  proof  of  his  sincerity,  an  incon- 
testible  evidence  of  his  gratitude  to  his  hea 
venly  benefactor.  And  be  not  afraid,  I  be 
seech  you,  of  doing  too  much,  of  over-pay 
ing  God's  favours.  After  you  have  ranged 
through  the  whole  field  of  duties  which  cha 
rity  lays  open  to  you,  the  blessings  you  be 
stow  will  fail  infinitely  short  of  those  you 
have  received.  Put  then  your  abilities  upon 
the  stretch,  to  do  all  the  good  you  can  unto  all 
men.  But  in  a  more  especial  manner,  since 
it  was  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  Christ's  mis 
sion  to  bring  peace  upon  earth,  let  it  be  your 
great  ambition  to  co-operate  with  him,  as 
far  as  you  are  able,  in  this  great  design  ;  let  it 
be  your  constant  study  and  delight  to  tread  in 
the  steps  of  your  blessed  Master,  and  to  con 
tribute  every  thing  in  your  power  towards 

completing 
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completing  that  great  and  god-like  work  of 
giving  peace  to  man.  "  Let  all  bitterness, 
"  and  wrath,  and  clamour,  and  evil-speaking, 
"  be  put  away  from  among  you,  with  all 
"  malice ;  and  be  ye  kind  one  to  another, 
"  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another, 
"  even  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath  for- 
"  given  you*". 

*  Eph.  iv.  31,  32. 
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2  TIM.  iii.  4. 

LOVERS  OF  PLEASURES  MORE  THAN 

LOVERS  OF  GOD. 

\ 

r  I  ^O  what  period  of  time,  and  to  what 
particular  persons,  the  sacred  writer 
here  alluded,  it  is  neither  easy  nor  material  to 
determine.  But  there  is  a  question  which  it 
is  very  material,  and  I  doubt  but  too  easy, 
for  most  of  us  to  answer;  whether  the  de 
scription  in  the  text  may  not  be  justly  applied 
to  ourselves  ?  In  whatever  sense  we  take 
the  word  PLEASURES,  whether  as  denoting 
those  which  are  in  themselves  criminal,  or 
those  which  only  become  so  by  excess  and 
abuse  ;  it  is  surely  doing  us  no  injury  to  say, 
that  we  "  love  them  more  than  God."  At 
Y  3  present 
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present  I  shall  confine  myself  to  that  sort  of 
pleasures,  which  are  usually  styled  innocent ; 
and  in  a  certain  degree,  and  under  proper 
restrictions,  undoubtedly  are  so ;  I  mean  the 
gaieties  and  amusements  of  life.  If  we  are 
not  lovers  of  these  pleasures  more  than  lovers 
of  God,  if  our  piety  is  greater  than  our  dis 
sipation,  it  must  be  great  indeed.  If  we 
served  our  Maker  with  half  that  zeal,  half 
that  alacrity  and  perseverance,  with  which 
we  pursue  our  amusements,  we  should  be  the 
most  pious  nation  this  day  upon  earth.  But 
how  far  this  is  from  being  the  case,  at  least 
with  respect  to  a  large  proportion  of  almost 
every  rank  of  men  amongst  us,  is  but  too 
apparent.  It  is  not  the  LIVING  GOD,  it  is  PLEA 
SURE  that  they  worship.  To  this  they  are 
idolaters ;  to  this  they  sacrifice  their  time, 
their  talents,  their  fortunes,  their  health,  and 
too  often  their  innocence  and  peace  of  mind. 
In  their  haste  to  enjoy  this  life,  they  forget 
that  there  is  another ;  they  live  (as  the  Apostle 
expresses  it)  "  without  God  in  the  world*," 
and  their  endless  engagements  not  only  ex 
clude  all  love,  but  all  thought  of  him.  How- 

*  Eph.  ii.  12. 
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ever  carefully  right  principles  of  religion  may 
have  been  originally  planted  in  their  breasts, 
they  have  no  room  to  grow  up.     They  are 
choked  with  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  and 
bring  no  fruit  to  perfection.    Invention  seems 
to  have  been  tortured  to  find  out  new  ways 
of  consuming  time,  and  of  being  uselessly 
employed.     And  there  has  appeared  so  won 
derful  an  ingenuity  in  this  respect,  that  it 
seems  almost  impossible  for  the  wit  of  man 
to  invent,  or  the  life  of  man  to  admit,  any 
further  additions    to    this   kind   of  luxury. 
There   are   thousands,  even   of  those    who 
would  take  it  very  ill  to  be  called  vicious^ 
who  yet  from  the  time  of  their  rising  in  the 
morning  to  the  time  of  their  going  to  rest  ay£ 
night,  never  once  bestow  a  single  thought 
upon  eternity  ;  nor,  while  they  riot  in  the 
blessings  of  Providence,  vouchsafe  to  cast  one 
devout  look   up  to  the  gracious   Author  of 
them,  in  whom   "  they  live,  and  move,  and 
"  have  their  being*." 

Many,  I  know,  would  persuade  themselves 
arid  others,'  that  there  can  be  no  harm  where 
there  is  no  actual  vice  ;  and  that,  provided 

*  Actsxvii.  28. 
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they  step  not  over  the  bounds  of  virtue,  they 
cannot  be  guilty  of  an  excess  in  pleasure. 

But  is  it  true,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
man  of  gaiety  never  does  step  over  the  bounds 
of  virtue  ?  Are  all  those  things  which  go 
under  the  name  of  amusements  as  perfectly 
innocent  as  they  are  generally  represented  to 
be  ?  Is  there  not  one  diversion  at  least  (as  it  is 
called)  and  one  so  predominant  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life,  that  it  has  swallowed  up  almost 
every  other,  which  is  big  with  the  most  fatal 
mischief?  A  diversion,  which,  far  different 
from  the  common  run  of  amusements,  has 
no  foundation  in  our  natural  appetites ;  no 
charms  to  captivate  the  fancy,  or  the  under 
standing  ;  nothing  to  make  glad  the  heart  of 
man,  to  give  him  a  cheerful  countenance, 
and  refresh  him  after  the  cares  and  fatigues 
of  duty  ;  but  runs  counter  to  reason,  sense, 
and  nature  ;  defeats  all  the  purposes  of  amuse 
ment  ;  sinks  the  spirits  instead  of  raising 
them  ;  sours  the  temper  instead  of  improving 
it ;  and,  when  it  is  carried  to  its  utmost 
lengths,  takes  such  entire  and  absolute  pos 
session  of  the  soul,  as  to  shut  out  every  other 
concern  both  for  God  and  man;  extinguishes 

every 
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every  generous  sentiment ;  excites  the  most 
malignant  passions ;  provokes  to  the  most 
profane  expressions  ;  brings  distress,  some 
times  ruin,  upon  its  wretched  votaries,  their 
families,  friends,  and  dependents ;  tempts 
them  to  use  unfair,  or  mean,  or  oppressive 
methods  of  retrieving  their  affairs ;  and 
sometimes  to  conclude  the  dismal  scene  by 
the  last  fatal  act  of  desperation  I  do  not  say 
that  gaming  always  produces  these  effects  ;  or 
that  it  is  to  all  persons,  in  all  circumstances, 
arid  in  all  its  various  degrees,  equally  perni 
cious  and  unlawful.  But  it  has  always  a 
natural  tendency  to  these  effects,  it  always 
exposes  ourselves  and  others  to  great  danger, 
and  can  never  be  ranked  among  our  innocent 
amusements.  Yet  as  such  it  is  every  day 
more  and  more  pursued  ;  nay  has  even  ap 
propriated  to  itself  the  name  of  play  ;  for 
what  reason  I  know  not,  unless  to  play  with 
our  lives  and  fortunes,  with  happiness  tem 
poral  and  eternal,  be  the  most  delectable  of 
all  human  enjoyments. 

But  putting  this  strange  unaccountable 
passion  out  of  the  question  ;  do  not  even  our 
most  allowable  diversions  sometimes  end  in 

sin. 
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sin,  though  they  may  not  begin  with  it  ? 
Does  not  an  immoderate  fondness  for  these 
trivial  things,  insensibly  weaken  and  corrupt 
our  hearts,  and  lead  us  by  imperceptible  steps 
to  a  temper  of  mind,  and  a  course  of  action 
essentially  wrong  ?  The  fact  is,  a  state  of 
neutrality  in  religion,  an  insipid  mediocrity 
between  vice  and  virtue,  though  it  is  what 
many  would  be  glad  to  take  up  with,  is  an 
imaginary  state ;  at  least,  is  very  seldom,  if 
ever,  to  be  found  in  a  life  of  gaiety  and  dissi 
pation.  The  man  who  is  constantly  engaged 
in  the  amusements,  can  scarce  ever  escape 
the  pollutions,  of  the  world.  In  his  eager 
pursuits  of  pleasure,  he  will  be  sometimes 
apt  to  overshoot  the  mark,  and  to  go  further 
than  he  ought,  perhaps  than  he  intended. 
Even  they  who  are  most  in  earnest  about 
their  future  welfare ;  who  have  taken  care  to 
fortify  their  minds  with  the  firmest  prin 
ciples  of  religion ;  who  constantly  endeavour 
to  keep  alive  their  hopes  and  fears  of  futu* 
rity ;  to  guard  with  the  utmost  vigilance 
every  avenue  of  the  mind,  and  secure  all 
"  the  issues  of  life*  ;"  even  these,  I  say,  are 

*  Proverbs  iv.  23. 
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sometimes  unable,  with  all  their  caution  and 
circumspection,  to  prevent  surprise  ;  with  all 
their  strength  and  resolution,  to  withstand 
the  violence  of  headstrong  passions  and 
desires ;  which  often  burst  through  all 
restraints,  and  beat  down  all  the  barriers  that 
reason  and  religion  had  been  a  long  time 
raising  up  against  them.  What  then  must  be 
the  case  when  all  the  impressions  of  religion 
are,  by  the  continual  attrition  of  diversions, 
worn  out  and  effaced ;  when  the  mind  is 
stript  of  all  prudential  caution  ;  no  guard  left 
upon  the  imagination  ;  no  check  upon  the 
passions;  the  natural  spring  and  vigour  of  the 
soul  impaired,  and  no  supernatural  aid  to 
strengthen  and  support  it  ?  What  else  can  be 
expected,  but  that  we  should  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  the  weakest  invader,  andyield  ourselves  up 
to  the  slightest  temptation  ?  "  When  the 
"  unclean  spirit  cometh,  he  finds  every  thing 
"  within  prepared  for  his  reception,  empty, 
"  swept,  and  garnished :  and  he  taketh  with 
"  him  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than 
"  himself;  and  they  enter  in,  and  dwell 
"  there,  and  the  last  state  of  that  man  is 

"  worse 
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"worse    than    the    first*;"    he   begins   in 
gaiety,  and  ends  in  vice.        \ 

Let  us,  however,  take  this  question  up  on 
the  most  favourable  grounds  :  Let  us  allow  it 
possible  for  you  to  run  round  for  ever  in  the 
circle  of  gaiety,  without  ever  once  stoking 
into  the  paths  of  vice.  Is  this,  do  you  think, 
sufficient  for  salvation  ?  If  your  amusements 
as  effectually  choke  the  good  seed  as  the  rank 
est  weeds  of  vice,  can  you  with  any  propriety 
call  them  innocent  ?  Do  you  imagine  that 
God,  who  is  a  "  jealous  God,f"  will  bear 
to  be  supplanted  in  your  affections  by  every 
trifle  ;  or  that  he  will  be  content  with  your 
not  taking  up  arms  against  him,  though  you 
do  him  not  one  single  piece  of  acceptable 
service  ?  The  utmost  you  can  plead  is  a  kind 
of  negative  merit,  the  merit  of  doing  neither 
good  nor  harm  ;  and  what  reception  that  is 
likely  to  meet  with,  you  may  judge  from  the 
answer  given  to  the  unprofitable  servant,  who 
produced  his  talent  wrapt  up  in  a  napkin, 
undiminished  indeed,  but  unimproved  :  "  O 
"  thou  wicked  servant,  wherefore  gavest  thou 

*  Matt.  xii.  44,  45.  f  Exod.  xx,  5, 
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"  not  my  money  into  the  bank,  that  at  my 
"  coming  I  might  have  required  mine  own 
"  with  usury*?"  It  is  not  enough  merely  to 
abstain  from  gross  crimes.  It  is  not  enough 
to  enjoy  yourselves  in  an  indolent  harmless 
tranquillity  ;  to  divide  matters  so  nicely  as 
to  avoid  equally  the  inconveniencies  of  vice, 
and  the  fatigues  of  virtue  ;  to  praise  religion 
in  words,  to  love  it  perhaps  in  speculation, 
but  to  leave  the  trouble  of  practising  it  to 
others.  This  languor  and  inactivity  is  a  kind 
of  lethargy  in  the  soul,  which  renders  it 
utterly  insensible  to  the  life  and  spirit  of 
religion.  Indifference  in  any  good  cause  is 
blameable.  In  religion,  in  the  Christian 
religion,  it  is  insupportable.  It  does  violence 
to  the  first  and  fundamental  principle  of  that 
religion  :  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
"  God  with  ah1  thy  heart,  with  all  thy 
"  soul,  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy 
"  strengthf ."  Go  now  and  let  your  whole 
heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength,  be 
engaged  in  pursuing  your  amusements,  and 
promoting  your  pleasures,  and  then  lay  claim 
to  the  rewards  of  Christianity. 

*  Lukexix.  23.  f  Markxii.  30 
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Happy  will  it  be  for  you,  if  you  can  escape 
its  punishments.  The  Gospel,  I  am  sure, 
gives  you  no  grounds  to  suppose  that  you 
shall.  Though  you  bear  no  "  evil  fruit,'* 
vet  if  you  bear  no  "  good,"  you  are  involved 
in  the  sentence  of  the  fig-tree,  "  Cut  it  down, 
"  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground*."  To  do 
nothing  is  in  many  cases  to  do  a  positive 
wrong,  and  as  such  requires  a  positive  punish 
ment.  To  stand  neuter  in  dangerous  com 
motions  of  the  state,  the  great  Athenian  law 
giver  declared  to  be  a  crime,  against  the  state; 
and  in  like  manner  the  great  Christian  law 
giver  declares,  "  he  that  is  not  with  me,  is 
"  against  me,  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with 
**  me,  scattereth  abroad-)*." 

Christianity  is  throughout  an  active  reli 
gion  ;  it  consists  not  only  in  *'  abstaining 
"  from  all  appearance  of  evilj;"  but  "  in 
"  being  ready  to  every  good  workj|;"  and  if 
we  stop  short  at  the  first,  we  leave  the  better 
half  of  our  business  undone.  Christ  himself 
"  went  about"  continually"  doing  good  §;" 
and  he  has  prescribed  a  variety  of  positive  and 

*  Luke  xiii.  7.        f  Matt.  xii.  30.  £  1  Thess.  v.  22. 

II  Tit.  iii.  1.  |  Acts  x.  3  8. 
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practical  duties  to  his  disciples,  as  the  con 
dition  of  their  salvation ;  and  pressed  the 
performance  of  these  duties  upon  them,  with 
an  earnestness  and  a  force  of  expression,  that 
may  well  alarm  the  thoughtless  and  the  gay, 
and  make  them  reflect  on  the  extreme  danger 
of  their  situation.  With  regard  to  God,  we 
are  commanded  "  to  believe  in  him,  to  fear 
"  him,  to  love  him,  to  worship  him,  to  give 
"  him  thanks  always,  to  pray  without  ceas- 
"  ing,  and  watch  thereunto  with  all  perse- 
"  verance."  With  regard  to  our  neighbour, 
we  are  "  to  do  good  unto  all  men,  to  be  rich 
"  in  good  works,  to  be  kind  and  tender- 
"  hearted,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the 
"  naked,  to  remember  them  that  are  in  bonds, 
"  to  minister  to  the  sick,  to  visit  the  father- 
"  less  and  widows  in  their  affliction."  With 
regard  to  ourselves,  we  are  enjoined  "  to  be 
"  temperate  in  all  things,  to  keep  under  our 
"  bodies,  and  bring  them  into  subjection,  to 
"  set  our  affections  on  things  above,  to  watch 
"  and  pray  lest  we  enter  into  temptation,  to 
"  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
"  bling,  to  use  all  diligence  to  make  our  call- 

"ing 
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"  ing  and  election  sure."  Such  and  so  va 
rious  are  the  duties  pressed  upon  us  in  every 
page  of  the  Scriptures.  And  is  this  now  a 
religion  to  be  trifled  with  ?  Is  it  not  enough 
to  employ  every  moment  we  can  spare  from 
the  indispensable  duties  of  our  station,  and  the 
necessary  refreshments  of  nature ;  and  how 
then  can  it  be  consistent  with  that  incessant 
hurry  and  dissipation,  which,  intent  only  on 
providing  a  succession  of  worthless  amuse 
ments  and  ignoble  gratifications,  overlooks 
every  obligation  of  a  man  and  a  Christian  ; 
and  supposes  that  the  whole  business  of  life  is 
not  to  employ  time  usefully,  but  to  consume 
it  insignificantly  ?  Can  these  men  seriously 
imagine  that  they  are  all  this  time  "  work- 
"  ing  out  their  salvation,"  that  they  are 
"  pressing  forwards  towards  the  mark  for  the 
"  prize  of  their  high  calling*,"  that  they  are 
every  day  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  im 
mortal  happiness,  and  that  they  shall  share 
the  crown  of  glory  with  them  who  "  have 
"  borne  the  burthen  and  heat  of  the  dayf  ?" 
Is  eternal  life  so  very  small  an  object,  so 

*  Phil.  iii.  14,  f  Matt.  xx.  12. 

extremely 
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extremely  cheap  a  purchase,  as  to  require  not 
the  least  pains  to  obtain  it  ?     Or  is  the  situa 
tion  of  the  rich  man  represented  in  Scripture 
to  be  so  perfectly  safe  and  secure,  that,  while 
the  rest  of  mankind  are  enduring  afflictions, 
struggling  with  difficulties,  subduing   their 
passions,  and  "  working  out  their  salvation 
"  with  fear  and  trembling;"  he,  and  he  only, 
may  neglect  all  these  precautions,   may  give 
up  his  whole  time  and  thoughts  to  dress,  and 
magnificence,  and  diversion,  and  good  cheer; 
may  center  his  whole  care  in  his  own  dear 
person,  and  make  it  his  sole  study  to  gratify 
every  wish  of  his  heart ;  may  leave  his  salva 
tion  to  take  care  of  itself,  and,  as  if  he  had 
obtained  a  promise  of  Heaven  in  reversion, 
think  of  nothing  but  present  felicity ;   and 
say  within  himself,  "  Soul,  thou  hast  much 
"  goods  laid  up  for  many  years,  take  thine 
"  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry*?"     Be  not 
deceived :     This  is  not  virtue ;    this  is  not 
religion ;  this  is  not  Christianity.     It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  that  very  temper  of  mind,  that 
indolent,  soft,  luxurious,  dream  of  the  soul, 
for  which  the  rich  man  in  the  Gospel  was 

*  Luke  xii.  19. 
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Condemned  "  to  lift  up  his  eyes  in  tor* 
"  ments*  >"  and  let  those  who  dread  his 
punishment  be  warned  by  his  example. 

It  is  then  a  fatal  mistake  to  suppose,  that  a 
life  of  continual  gaiety  and  dissipation,  be 
cause  it  is  not  marked  with  any  notorious 
crimes,  because  it  does  not  shock  our  con 
sciences  with  palpable  guilt,  is  therefore 
perfectly  innocent.  You  have  by  this  time 
seen,  I  hope,  that  it  is  far  from  being  so. 
You  have  seen  that  it  naturally  leads  to,  and 
frequently  terminates  in,  actual  vice ;  that  at 
the  least  it  so  totally  unmans  and  enfeebles 
the  soul,  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  the  recep 
tion  of  religious  truths,  incapable  of  exert 
ing  its  nobler  powers,  unable  to  struggle 
through  the  common  difficulties,  or  support 
the  common  afflictions,  of  life;  and  leaves 
neither  time,  nor  inclination,  nor  ability,  to 
perform  the  most  important  duties  of  a  man, 
a  social  being,  and  a  Christian. 

The  truth  is,  although  diversions  may 
serve  very  well  to  quicken  a  palled  appetite, 
they  are  much  too  poignant  and  high-sea- 
soned  to  be  the  constant  food  and  nourishment 

*  Luke  xvi.  23. 

Of 
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of  the  soul.  They  not  only  destroy  our  re 
lish  for  the  more  plain  and  simple  fare  of 
sobriety  and  virtue,  but  lay  a  foundation  for 
the  worst  diseases  ;  and  though  they  do  not 
so  instantly  kill  as  the  deadly  poison  of  vice, 
yet,  with  a  gradual  and  a  fatal  certainty,  they 
undermine  the  vital  parts,  and  sap  the  con 
stitution. 

Beware  then  of  an  error,  which  is  the  more 
dangerous,  because  it  is  not  always  perceived, 
or  at  least  acknowledged,  to  be  an  error.  And 
such  of  you,  more  especially,  as  are  just  set- 
ing  out  in  life,  full  of  those  high  spirits  and 
gay  imaginations  which  youth,  and  rank,  and 
affluence  naturally  inspire ;  beware  of  giving 
way  to  that  feverish  thirst  of  pleasure,  to  that 
frivolous  turn  of  mind  and  levity  of  conduct, 
which  will  render  all  your  great  advantages 
useless,  and  totally  defeat  every  grand  purpose 
of  your  creation.  Do  not  imagine  that  you 
were  born  to  please  yourselves  only.  Do  not 
entertain  that  false,  that  destructive  notion, 
that  your  wealth  and  time  are  all  your  own ; 
that  you  may  dispose  of  them  exactly  as  you 
think  fit ;  may  lavish  the  whole  of  them  on 
your  own  pleasures  and  amusements,  without 

z  2  being 
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being  accountable  to  any  one  for  the  applica 
tion  of  them.  There  is  One,  most  assuredly, 
who  may,  and  who  has  declared  that  he  will, 
call  you  to  an  account,  for  the  use  of  that  lei 
sure,  and  those  riches,  which  he  bestowed 
upon  you  for  far  other  purposes  than  that  mean, 
ignoble  oneof  mere  selfish  gratification.  There 
are  duties  of  the  last  importance  owing  to  your 
families,  your  friends,  your  country,  your  fel 
low-creatures,  your  Creator,  your  Redeemer, 
which  you  are  bound  under  the  most  sacred 
ties  to  perform ;  and  whatever  calls  off  your 
attention  from  these,  does  from  that  moment 
cease  to  be  innocent.  Here  then  is  the  precise 
point  at  which  you  ought  to  stop.  You  may 
be  LOVERS  OF  PLEASURE  ;  it  is  natural,  it  is 
reasonable, for  you  to  be  so  ;  but  youmust  not 

be  LOVERS  OF  PLEASURE,  MORE  THAN  LOVERS 

OF  GOD.  This  is  the  true  line  that  separates 
harmless  gaiety  from  criminal  dissipation. 
It  is  a  line  drawn  bv  the  hand  of  God  him- 

tf 

self,  and  he  will  never  suffer  it  to  be  passed 
with  impunity.  HE  claims,  on  the  justest 
grounds,  the  first  place  in  your  hearts.  His 
laws  and  precepts  are  to  be  the  first  object  of 
your  regard.  And  be  assured  that  by  suffer 
ing 
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ing  them  to  be  so,  you  will  be  no  losers  even 
in  present  felicity.  It  is  a  truth  demonstrable 
by  reason,  and  confirmed  by  invariable  expe 
rience,  that  a  perpetual  round  of  fashionable 
gaiety,  is  not  the  road  to  real  substantial  hap 
piness.  Ask  those  who  have  tried  it,  and  they 
will  all  (if  they  are  honest)  with  one  voice 
declare,  that  it  is  not.  It  is  indeed  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  impossible  that  it  should 
be  so.  This  world  is  not  calculated  to  afford, 
the  human  mind  is  not  formed  to  bear,  a 
constant  succession  of  new  and  exquisite  de 
lights.  To  aim  therefore  at  uninterrupted, 
unbounded  gaiety,  to  make  pleasure  so  ne 
cessary  to  your  existence,  that  you  cannot 
subsist  one  moment  without  it,  is  to  convert 
every  thing  that  is  not  absolute  pleasure 
into  absolute  pain,  and  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  certain  misery.  Diversions  are  of  too  thin 
and  unsubstantial  a  nature  to  fill  the  whole 
capacity  of  a  rational  mind,  or  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  a  soul  formed  for  immortality. 
They  must,  they  do,  tire  and  disgust ;  you 
see  it  every  day  ;  you  see  men  flying  from 
one  amusement  to  another  ;  affecting  to  be 
happy,  yet  feeling  themselves  miserable ;  fa- 

z  3  tigued 
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tigued  with  pursuing  their  pleasures,  yet  un 
easy  without  them ;  growing  sick  at  last  of 
them  all,  of  themselves,  and  every  thing 
around  them  ;  and  compelled  perhaps  at  last 
to  have  recourse  to  solitude,  without  the  least 
provision  made  for  it  ;  without  any  fund 
of  entertainment  within,  to  render  it  sup 
portable.  From  this  wretched  state  it  is  that 
religion  would  preserve  you;  and  the  very 
worst  you  have  to  fear  from  it,  is  nothing 
more  than  such  gentle  restraints  on  your 
gaiety,  as  tend  to  promote  the  very  end  you 
have  in  view,  the  true  enjoyment  even  of  the 
present  life.  Suffer  it  then  to  do  you  this  kind 
office ;  and  do  not  look  on  Christianity  in 
that  gloomy  light,  in  which  it  sometimes  per 
haps  appears  to  you.  Far  from  being  an  ene 
my  to  cheerfulness,  it  is  the  truest  friend  to  it. 
That  sober  and  temperate  use  of  diversions, 
which  it  allows  and  recommends,  is  the  surest 
way  to  preserve  their  power  to  please,  and 
your  capacity  to  enjoy  them.  At  the  same 
time,  though  it  forbids  excess  in  our  plea 
sures,  yet  it  multiplies  the  number  of  them;; 
and  disposes  the  mind  to  receive  entertain 
ment  rrom  a  variety  of  objects  and  pursuits, 

which 
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which  to  the  gay  part  of  mankind  are  abso 
lutely  flat  and  insipid.  To  a  body  in  perfect 
health,  the  plainest  food  is  relishing  ;  and  to 
a  soul  rightly  harmonized  by  religion,  every 
thing  affords  delight.  Rural  retirement 
domestic  tranquillity,  friendly  conversation, 
literary  pursuits,  philosophical  enquiries, 
works  of  genius  and  imagination  ;  nay,  even 
the  silent  beauties  of  unadorned  nature,  a 
bright  day,  a  still  evening,  a  starry  hemi 
sphere,  are  sources  of  unadulterated  pleasure, 
to  those  whose  taste  is  not  vitiated  by  crimi 
nal  indulgences,  or  debased  by  trifling  ones. 
And  when  from  these  you  rise  to  the  sti^l 
more  rational  and  manly  delights  of  virtue  ; 
to  that  self- congratulation  which  springs  up 
in  the  soul  from  the  consciousness  of  having 
used  your  best  endeavours  to  act  up  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel ;  of  having  done  your 
utmost,  with  the  help  of  Divine  Grace,  to 
correct  your  infirmities,  to  subdue  your  pas 
sions,  to  improve  your  understandings,  to 
exalt  and  purify  your  affect  ions,  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  all  within  your  reach,  to  love  and 
obey  your  Maker  and  your  Redeemer  ;  then 
is  hurrum  happiness  wound  up  to  its  utmost 
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pitch  ;  and  this  world  has  no  higher  gratifi 
cations  to  give. 

Try  then,  you,  who  are  in  search  of  plea 
sures,  try  these  among  the  rest ;  try,  above  all 
others,  the  pleasures  of  devotion.  Think 
not  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  the 
visions  of  a  heated  imagination.  They  are 
real,  they  are  exquisite.  They  are  what 
thousands  have  experienced,  what  thousands 
still  experience,  what  you  yourselves  may 
experience  if  you  please.  Acquire  only  a 
taste  for  devotion  (as  you  often  do  for  other 
things  of  far  less  value)  in  the  beginning  of 
life,  and  it  will  be  your  support  and  comfort 
through  the  whole  extent  of  it.  It  will  raise 
you  above  all  low  cares,  and  little  gratifica 
tions  ;  it  will  give  dignity  and  sublimity  to 
your  sentiments,  inspire  you  with  fortitude 
in  danger,  with  patience  in  adversity,  with 
moderation  in  prosperity,  with  alacrity  in  all 
your  undertakings,  with  watchfulness  over 
your  own  conduct,  with  benevolence  to  all 
mankind.  It  will  be  so  far  from  throwing  a 
damp  on  your  other  pleasures,  that  it  will 
give  new  life  and  spirit  to  them,  and  make 
all  nature  look  gay  around  you.  It  will  be  a 

fresh 
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fresh  fund  of  cheerfulness  in  store  for  you, 
when  the  vivacity  of  youth  begins  to  droop  ; 
and  is  the  only  thing  that  can  fill  up  that  void 
in  the  soul,  which  is  left  in  it  by  every  earthly 
enjoyment.  It  will  not,  like  worldly  plea 
sures,  desert  you,  when  you  have  most  need 
of  consolation,  in  the  hours  of  solitude,  of 
sickness,  of  old  age  ;  but  when  once  its  holy 
flame  is  thoroughly  lighted  up  in  your 
breasts,  instead  of  becoming  more  faint  and 
languid  as  you  advance  in  years,  it  will  grow 
brighter  and  stronger  every  day  ;  will  glow 
with  peculiar  warmth  and  lustre,  when  your 
dissolution  draws  near  ;  will  disperse  the 
gloom  and  horrors  of  a  death-bed  ;  will  give 

vou  a  foretaste,   and   render  vou  worthy  to 

«•  .< 

partake  of  that  FULNESS  OF  jor,  those  pure 
celestial  PLEASURES  which  are  at  "  God'* 
"  right  hand  for  evermore*." 

*  Psalm  xvi.  11. 
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WHOSOEVER  SHALL  KEEP  THE  WHOLE  LAW," 
AND  YET  OFFEND  IN  ONE  POINT,  HE  IS 
43UILTY  OF  ALL. 

r  INHERE  are  few  passages  of  Scripture 
which  have  given  more  occasion  of 
triumph  to  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and 
more  disquiet  to  some  of  its  friends,  than  that 
now  before  us.  The  former  represent  it,  as  a 
declaration  in  the  highest  degree  tyrannical, 
absurd,  and  unjust;  the  latter  read  it  with 
concern  and  terror,  and  are  apt  to  cry  out, 
"  it  is  a  hard  saying,  who  can  hear  it*  ?" 
•And  a  hard  saying  it  undoubtedly  is,  if  it  is 
to  be  understood,  as  some  have  contended,  in 

*  John  vi.  GO. 
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all  its  rigour.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
why  we  are  to  be  bound  down  to  the  literal 
meaning  in  this  particular  passage  of  Scrip 
ture,  when  in  several  others  of  the  same 
nature,  and  to  the  full  as  strongly  expressed, 
we  depart  from  it  without  scruple.  No  man, 
I  suppose,  thinks  himself  obliged  to  "  give 
"  (without  distinction  or  exception)  to  every 
"  one  that  asks  him  ;  to  pluck  out  his  right 
"  eye,  or  cut  off  his  right  arm ;  to  offer 
"  his  coat  to  him  that  has  taken  away  his 
"  cloak  ;  or,  when  his  enemy  smites  him  on 
"  the  right  cheek,  to  turn  to  him  the  other 
"  also*."  Yet  all  these  things,  if  we  regard 
the  mere  words  only,  are  commanded  in  the 
Gospel.  We  all  hope  and  believe,  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  rich  man  to  be  saved,  and  for  a 
great  sinner  to  repent  and  amend  his  life. 
But  look  into  the  Scriptures,  and  they  tell 
you  "  that  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
"  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich 
"  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God ;" 
and  that  if  "  a  leopard  can  change  his  spots, 
"  and  an  Ethiopian  his  skin,  then  may  they 
"  also  do  good  that  are  accustomed  to  do 

*  Luke  vi.  30.         Matt.  v.  29,  30.  3Q,  40. 
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"  evil*."  These  expressions,  literally  taken, 
imply  an  absolute  impossibility.  Yet  no  inter 
preter,  I  believe,  ever  pretended  to  infer  from 
them,  any  thing  more  than  extreme  difficulty. 
By  what  rule  of  criticism  then  are  we  obliged 
to  understand  the  text  more  strictly  than  the 
passages  just  mentioned  ?  It  certainly  stands 
as  much  in  need  of  a  liberal  interpretation, 
and  is  as  justly  entitled  to  it,  as  these  or  any 
other  places  of  holy  writ.  Consider  it  only 
with  a  little  attention.  "  Whosoever  shall 
"  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one 
"  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all."  The  meaning 
cannot  possibly  be,  that  he  who  offends  in  one 
point  only,  does  by  that  means  actually  offend 
in  all  points  ;  for  this  is  a  palpable  contradic 
tion.  Nor  can  it  mean,  that  he  who  offends 
in  one  point  only,  is  in  the  eye  of  God  equally 
guilty,  and  of  course  will  in  a  future  state  be 
equally  punished,  with  him  who  offends  in  all 
points  :  for  this  is  evidently  false  and  unjust  ; 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  reason  and 
equity,  to  all  our  ideas  of  God's  moral  attri 
butes,  and  to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Gospel, 
which  uniformly  teaches  a  directly  opposite 

*  Malt.  xix.  24.        Jer.  xiii.  23. 

doctrine. 
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doctrine.  It  is  therefore  not  only  allowable, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  understand  the 
proposition  in  the  text  with  some  qualifi 
cation.  The  only  question  is,  what  this 
qualification  shall  be.  It  is  a  question  cer 
tainly  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  well 
worthy  our  most  serious  attention.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  nice,  and  curious,  and  unprofitable 
speculation.  It  is  a  point  in  which  we  are  all 
most  deeply  interested,  and  the  decision  of  it 
must  be  of  great  moment  to  every  moral 
agent,  who  thinks  himself  bound  by  the 
precepts,  or  looks  forward  to  the  rewards, 
of  the  Gospel. 

The  common  interpretation  of  the  text  is 
this.  All  the  laws  of  the  Christian  Revela 
tion  are  founded  upon  one  and  the  same 
authority  of  God.  Therefore,  every  offence 
against  any  of  those  laws  is  a  contempt  of  the 
authority  upon  which  they  all  depend,  and 
consequently  every  act  of  disobedience  is 
a  breach  of  the  whole  law,  because  subversive 
of  that  authority  on  which  the  whole  law 
stands. 

But  to  this  interpretation  it  has  been  ob 
served,  that  there  is  one  insuperable  objec 
tion. 
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tion.  It  is  evidently  liable  to  all  the  difficul 
ties  of  the  stoical  paradox,  that  all  offences 
are  equal.  For  if  the  guilt  of  sin  depends 
not  upon  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  sinful  action,  but  upon  the  authority  of 
the  lawgiver,  then  every  sin  being  an  offence 
against  the  same  authority  is  of  the  same 
guilt  and  heinousness,  and  consequently  will 
be  subject  to  the  same  degree  of  punishment 
in  a  future  state :  which  is  clearly  repugnant 
to  every  idea  of  equity  and  justice,  and  (as 
we  shall  see  hereafter)  to  the  express  decla 
rations  of  holy  wit.  We  must  therefore 
look  -to  some  other  explanation  of  this  con 
fessedly  difficult  passage  more  consonant  to 
reason  and  to  Scripture. 

Now  the  most  probable  way  of  arriving 
at  the  true  sense  of  it,  is,  I  conceive,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  whole  of  the  context, 
the  persons  to  whom  the  Apostle's  admoni 
tion  is  addressed,  the  particular  object  he 
had  in  view,  and  the  particular  doctrine 
which  that  object  required  him  to  establish. 

The  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  of  St. 
James  was  addressed,  were,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  the  twelve  tribes  that  lucre  scattered 

abroad  ; 
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abroad*  ;  that  is,  to  those  who  had  been  con 
verted  from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  and  who 
of  course  still  retained  several  of  their  old 
Judaical  prejudices. 

Some  of  these  Jewish  Christians  had,  it 
seems,  been  guilty  of  making  very  invidious 
and  grating  distinctions  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  in  their  religious  assemblies ;  had 
treated  the  former  with  the  most  flattering 
marks  of  respect,  and  the  latter  wiih  harsh 
ness  and  contempt.  For  this  the  Apostle,  in 
the  verses  preceding  the  text,  very  severely 
reproves  them,  upbraids  them  with  the  gross 
partiality  they  had  shown  on  this  occasion, 
and  tells  them,  that  however  trivial  this  sort 
of  injustice  might  appear  to  them,  it  was  in 
fact  a  very  serious  offence,  because  it  was  a 
breach  of  the  great  evangelical  law  of  charity', 
which  forbids  every  kind  of  insult  or  injury  to 
our  poorer  brethrenf .  "  If,  says  he,  we  fulfil 

the 

*  James  i.  1. 

f  St.  Austin  confines  the  Apostle's  meaning  entirely  and 
exclusively  to  offences  against  this  great  important  law  of 
Christian  charity,  which  both  St.  James  and  St.  Paul  say, 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

Plenitude  legis  est  chart tas,  ac  per  hoc  qui  totam  legejn 
servaverit  si  in  uno  ofFenderit  fit  omnium  reus,  quia  contra 

charita- 
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the  royal  law  according  to  the  Scripture, 
(that  is,  the  law  which  says,  thou  shall  love 
tliy  neighbour  as  thyself j,  ye  do  well :  but  if 
ye  have  respect  to  persons,  ye  commit  sin, 
and  are  convinced  of  the  law  as  trangressors," 
trangressors  of  the  great  royal  law  of  Chris 
tian  charity  or  universal  love.  To  this  the 
Jewish  convert  would  have  an  answer  ready, 
founded  on  a  received  maxim  of  his  former 
religion.  For  the  Jews  entertained  an  idea 
that  the  reason  why  God  gave  them  so  many 
commandments  was,  that  by  keeping  any  one 
of  them  they  might  be  saved.  This  therefore 
they  would  urge  to  the  Apostle  in  their  own 
defence,  and  would  say — "Admitting  that  we 
have  offended  against  the  law  of  Christ  in  one 
instance,  yet  as  we  have  observed  it  in  another 
of  great  importance,  we  shall  still  be  entitled 
to  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  the  rewards  of 
our  virtue  in  a  future  state."  A  doctrine  so 
false  and  pernicious  as  this,  St.  James  would  of 
course  most  strenuously  oppose,  and  would 

naturally 

charitatem  facit  unde  tola  lex  pcndet.  August,  op.  torn.  ii. 
Ep.  29,  ad  Hieronymum.  Bishop  Sherlock  takes  up  the  same 
idea,  and  dilates  upon  it  with  great  ingenuity. — Disc.  v.  i. 
D.  13. 

VOL,  I.  A  A 
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naturally  express  his  disapprobation  of  it,  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  that  language  could 
supply.  No,  says  he,  so  far  is  it  from  being  true, 
that  the  observance  of  one  single  precept  will 
save  you,  that  the  direct  contrary  doctrine  is  the 
true  one.  "  For  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole 
law,  and  yet  offend  in  onepoint,  he  is  guilty  of 
all."  This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  strong  ex 
pression,  but  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case  called  for  it ;  and  it  must  be  understood, 
like  many  other  concise  and  proverbial  max 
ims  of  the  same  sort,  with  considerable  abate 
ments  and  allowances  for  the  peculiar  idioms 
and  phraseology  of  the  times  and  the  countries 
where  it  was  used,  and  with  a  due  considera 
tion  also  of  the  occasion  which  drew  it  forth, 
and  of  the  specific  object  which  the  speaker 
had  in  view.  Now  his  object  evidently  was 
to  convince  the  Jewish  Christian  with  whom 
he  was  arguing,  that  he  had  violated  in  one 
material  instance,  the  great  royal  law  of  cha 
rity  ;  that  this  was  a  very  heinous  offence, 
and  that  while  he  was  guilty  of  this  offence, 
his  observance  of  the  law  in  other  respects 
would  avail  him  nothing.  But  in  order  to 
convince  him  of  this,  he  was  not  obliged 

to 
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to  go  the  length  of  asserting,  that  whoever 
offended  in  one  point  was  in  fact  guilty  of 
offending  in  all  points,  and  would  of  course 
be  punished  hereafter  with  the  same  severity  as 
those  who  had  actually  offended  in  all  points. 
This  was  pushing  his  argument  much  further 
than  was  necessary  for  his  purpose.  All  he 
had  to  prove  was,  that  whoever  violated  the 
divine  law  in  any  one  important  point,  wras 
guilty  of  a  great  sin,  and  if  that  sin  was  not 
done  away  by  sincere  repentance,  and  reli 
ance  on  the  merits  of  Christ,  he  would  as 
suredly  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  that  sin 
in  a  future  state,  notwithstanding  his  obedi  • 
ence  to  the  law  in  all  other  instances.  This 
was  the  only  doctrine  which  he  was  called 
upon  and  which  he  meant  to  establish  ;  and 
in  fact  it  is  the  doctrine  which  he  does 
establish  in  the  verse  immediately  following 
the  text,  which  clearly  explains  the  meaning 
of  the  text  itself,  and  by  the  illative  particle 
/'or,  was  evidently  intended  to  explain  it.  For, 
(says  he)  He  that  said,  do  not  commit  adul 
tery,  said  also,  do  not  kill :  now,  if  thou  com 
mit  no  adultery,  yet  if  thou  kill,  thou  art 
become  a  trangressor  of  the  law.  This  is  all 
A  A  2  that 
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that  he  asserts.  But  if  it  had  been  his  inten 
tion  to  prove  that  he  who  offended  in  one 
point,  was,  strictly  speaking,  guilty  of  offend 
ing  in  all  points,  his  conclusion  would  have 
been  very  different ;  it  would  have  been  this  : 
If  thou  commit  no  adultery,  yet  if  thou  kill, 
thou  art  become  a  transgressor  of  the  whole 
law,  in  every  branch  of  it.  But  he  says  no 
such  thing.  He  says  only,  thou  art  become 
a  transgressor  of  the  law  ;  and  must  conse 
quently  expect  the  punishment  due  to  that 
transgression,  notwithstanding  thy  observ 
ance  of  it  in  other  respects.  'And  as  this 
verse  must  in  all  fair  construction  be  consi 
dered  as  a  comment  on  the  text,  it  clearly 
ascertains  the  meaning  of  it  to  be  what  is 
here  stated,  and  nothing  more*. 

From  this  examination  and  elucidation  of 

the 

*  The  truth  of  the  interpretation  here  given,  receives 
great  confirmation  from  some  remarks  lately  communicated 
to  me  by  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  friend  of  mine.  He 
observes,  that  the  concluding  clauses  of  the  pth,  10th,  and  1 1th 
verses  of  the  2d  Chapter  of  St.  James  (which  we  have  been 
here  considering)  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  each  other.  These  three  verses  are  as  follows  : 

V.  p.     If  ye  have  respect  of  persons,  ye  commit  sin,  and 
are  convinced  of  the  law  as  transgressors. 

V.  10.     For, 
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the  passage  before  us,  the  following  conclu 
sions  may  be  drawn. 

First,  that  the  offences  which  the  Apostle 
had  in  view  throughout  the  whole  of  his  rea 
soning,  and  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  text, 
were  offences  against  some  important  branch 
of  the  evangelical  law,  such  as  that  of  Chris 
tian  charity,  for  that  is  the  very  instance 

which  he  himself  specifies*. 

2d.  The 

V.  10.     For,  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet 

offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all. 
V.  11.     For,  he  that  said,  Do  not  commit  adultery,  said 
also,  Do  not  kilK   Now,  if  thou  commit  no  adultery, 
yet  if  thou  kill,  thou  art  become  a  transgressor  of  the 
law. 

To  every  one  that  considers  these  three  verses  attentively, 
as  .connected  with  each  other,  and  particularly  the  force  of 
the  illative  particle  for,  in  the  two  last,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  10th  is  meant  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  pth,  and 
the  1 1th  of  the  10th.  But  the  proof  entirely  fails,  and 
the  10th  and  llth  verses  are  left  without  meaning,  unless  the 
clauses  in  each  verse,  which  are  printed  in  italics,  were 
intended  to  convey  precisely  the  same  idea.  If  this  be  admitted, 
the  sense  affixed  to  the  text,  in  this  discourse,  is  fu'!y  established. 
*  Hoc  vult  Jacobus.  Si  quis  obst-rvato  reliquo  Evan- 
gelio  prsceptum  unum  in  re  mngni  mwtnti  negiigat  (quale 
est  praeceptum  caritatis  quo  proximum  nocere  vetatnur) 
perindeesse  ac  si  alia  etiam  neglecla  essent.  Le  Clerc.  in  he. 

Offendat  in  uno ;    nempe    eorum    quibus    poena    capital!* 
constituta  est.    GROTIUS. 

A  A  3 
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2d.  The  offences  he  alludes  to  are  not 
casual  transgressions  arising  from  ignorance, 
inadvertence,  surprise,  or  mere  human  infir 
mity,  but  wilful  and  presumptuous  sins  habi 
tually  indulged*.  For  that  violation  of 
Christian  charity  with  which  Saint  James 
charges  the  Jewish  converts  appears  to  have 
been  their  constant  practice. 

3d.  That  although  he  who  offends  in  one 
point  will  not  be  deemed  equally  guilty,  or  be 
subject  to  equal  punishment  with  him  who 
offends  in  all  points;  yet  still  the  conse 
quences  of  indulging  himself  even  in  one 
favourite  sin  will  be  sufficiently  dreadful  to 
deter  him  from  such  a  practice,  and  to  in" 
duce  him  without  delay  to  repent  and  reform, 
If  he  does  not,  he  will  in  some  material  re- 
spects  experience  the  same  consequences,  and 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
been  actually  guilty  of  offending  in  alj 
points. 

For  in  the  first  place,  he  will  be  excluded 
from  those  glorious  rewards  hereafter,  which, 
through  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer,  are  pro- 

*  Seeker's  Sermons,  v.  vii.  s.  3.  p.  45. 

miscd 
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inised  to  those  that  to  the  best  of  their  power 
pay  a  uniform  obedience  to  all  the  laws  of 
Christ.  The  gates  of  heaven  are  shut  against 
every  habitual  and  unexpiated  sin.  He  who 
lives  and  dies  in  the  constant  commission 
of  any  one  presumptuous  sin,  shall  have  no 
more  title  to  a  future  recompense  than  if  he 
had  been  guilty  of  every  sin  ;  and  in  this 
sense,  by  offending  in  one  point,  he  may  not 
improperly  be  said  to  be  guilty  of  all ;  for  the 
consequence  to  him  with  regard  to  future 
happiness,  will  be  the  same  as  if  he  actually 
had  been  so. 

In  the  next  place,  he  who  is  wilfully  and 
habitually  guilty  of  any  one  presumptuous 
sin  will  be  as  certainly  doomed  to  some 
degree  of  future  punishment,  as  if  he  had  trans 
gressed  every  divine  command  instead  of 
one.  The  Scriptures  denounce  tribulation  and 
anguish  against  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth 
evil*.  This  indeed  seems  the  natural  conse 
quence  of  being  excluded  from  reward.  For 
in  our  Lord's  representation  of  the  last 
judgment,  there  are  but  two  classes  into 
.  which  all  mankind  are  divided,  the  wicked 

*  Rom  ii.  9. 

A  A  4  and 
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and  the  good,  those  who  are  punished  and 
those  who  are  rewarded.  Between  these 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  middle  rank, 
any  neutral  set  of  beings,  who  are  neither 
punished  nor  rewarded.  The  sheep  are  placed 
on  the  right  hand,  and  the  goats  on  the  left, 
but  we  hear  of  none  who  have  a  station  as 
signed  them  between  both.  They  who  do 
not  "  go  away  into  life  eternal,"  are  ordered 
to  depart  into  a  state  of  everlasting  punish 
ment.  And  since  the  offender  in  one  point, 
cannot  be  among  the  first,  he  must  necessarily 
be  among  the  last.  In  this  then,  as  well  as 
in  the  loss  of  heaven,  he  shares  the  fate  of 
him  who  is  guilty  of  all. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  partial  and  the  univer 
sal  sinner  agree.  They  are  both  excluded  from 
happiness  ;  they  are  both  sentenced  to  future 
punishment.  But  here  the  resemblance  be 
tween  them  ceases,  and  the  parallel  must  be 
pushed  no  further.  Here  begins  the  parting 
point,  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two 
cases.  Here  that  limitation  of  the  text  takes 
place,  which  common  justice  and  common 
sense  require.  Though  the  offender  in  one 
point, and  the  offender  inall,  are  both  doomed 

to 
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to  punishment,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  to  equal 
punishment.  It  may.be,  and  probably  is,  the 
same  in  kind,  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  the 
same  in  degree.  We  have  every  assurance 
which  reason  and  Scripture  can  give,  that  the 
future  sufferings  of  sinners  will  be  exactly 
suited  to  their  respective  crimes.  The  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  will  assuredly  do  right,  and  all 
the  world  shall  see  and  acknowledge  the  per 
fect  impartiality  of  his  proceedings.  Propor 
tionable  rewards  and  punishments  are  every 
where  announced  in  the  Gospel  in  the  clearest 
and  most  explicit  terms.  We  are  told,  that 
"  some  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes, 
"  and  some  with  few*,"  and  that  "  it  shall 
"  be  more  tolerable  for  certain  persons  in 
"  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  others-}-,'* 
who  shall  receive  "  a  greater  condemnation." 
Whoever  therefore  thinks  himself  authorized 
by  the  text  to  go  on  from  sin  to  sin,  and  to 
accumulate  one  crime  upon  another,  from  a 
presumption  that  he  shall  not  suffer  more 
for  offending  in  all  points  than  for  offending 
only  in  one ;  and  that,  after  the  first  deviation 
from  virtue,  every  subsequent  vice  may  be 

*Luke  xii.4.48.  f  Matt.  x.  15. 

practised 
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practised  with  impunity,  will  find  himself 
most  fatally  deceived.  As  sure  as  God  is  just, 
and  the  Gospel  is  true,  so  surely  will  the 
judgments  of  the  last  day  be  inflicted  on  all 
impenitent  offenders,  not  promiscuously  and 
indiscriminately,  but  in  weight  and  measure 
precisely  balancing  their  several  demerits. 
And  although  from  the  text  we  may  collect, 
that  any  one  vice,  habitually  indulged,  will  as 
effectually  exclude  us  from  reward,  and  sub 
ject  us  to  punishment,  as  if  we  had  been 
guilty  of  every  vice  ;  yet  the  degrees  of  that 
punishment  will  be  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  number  and  the  magnitude  of  the  sins  we 
have  committed. 

That  the  sense  here  given  to  St.  James's 
words  is  the  true  one,  must,  I  think,  be  al 
lowed  by  every  one  that  will  take  the  trouble 
of  castinghis  eye  on  the  chapter  from  whence 
the  text  is  taken,  and  that  which  immedi 
ately  precedes  it.  He  will  see  that  the  Apos 
tle's  reasoning,  throughout  a  great  part  of 
these  chapters,  is  directed  against  that  most 
dangerous  notion,  which  the  heart  of  man 
has  been  at  all  times  but  too  apt  to  enter 
tain,  and  which  the  Jews,  more  especially, 

carried 
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carried  to  a  most  extravagant  height,  that 
universal  holiness  of  life  is  not  necessary  to  sal 
vation  ;  that  a  partial  obedience  to  the  divine 
law  is  sufficient  to  secure  both  impunity  and 
reward  ;  and,  that  many  virtues  will  cover  and 
excuse  one  favourite  vice.  This  was  the  error 
which  the  Apostle  undertook  to  combat ;  and 
in  order  to  do  this,  it  was  not  (as  I  have 
already  observed)  necessary  for  him  to  prove, 
that  he  who  offends  in  one  point  is,  literally 
and  strictly  speaking,  guilty  of  all.  This  was 
going  not  only  beyond  all  bounds  of  cre 
dibility  and  truth,  but  beyond  every  thing 
that  his  argument  required.  All  that  this 
naturally  led  him  to  prove  was  that  no  im 
penitent  offender,  even  though  he  offended  in 
one  point  only,  should  cither  obtain  reward  or 
escape  punishment.  Accordingly,  it  is  this 
doctrine  which  he  endeavours  throughout  the 
whole  context  to  establish.  It  is  this  whicli 
he  lays  down  with  peculiar  emphasis  in  the 
text ;  it  is  this  which  he  inculcates  a  few 
verses  before,  in  words  nearly  as  forcible  as 
those  in  the  text,  and  which  will  assist  us  in 
confirming  the  interpretation  here  given  of  it. 
fhe  words  I  mean  are  these  :  "If  any  rnan 

"  among 
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"  amongyou,"  sayshe,  "seem  to  be  religious, 
"  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but  deceiveth 
"  his  own  heart,  that  mans  religion  is  vain.*" 
Here,  you  see,  is  a  specification  of  one  par 
ticular  point  (that  of  habitual  evil  speaking, 
in  all  the  worst  senses  of  that  word)  in  which 
he  supposes  that  a  man,  in  other  respects 
religious  and  unblameable,  ofFendsf .  And 
what  does  he  say  of  that  man  ?  Why,  that 
his  religion  is  vain,  is  unprofitable,  is  useless 
to  him,  will  in  the  last  day  avail  him  nothing, 
will  neither  entitle  him  to  reward,  nor  exempt 
him  from  punishment.  When,  therefore, 
within  a  few  verses  after  this,  he  resumes  the 
argument,  and  says,  "  Whosoever  shall  keep 
"  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point, 
"  he  is  guilty  of  all,"  who  can  have  any 
doubt  that  he  means  nothing  more  than  to 
express,  in  stronger  and  more  comprehensive 
terms,  the  very  same  doctrine  which  he  had 
just  before  laid  down  with  regard  to  one  par 
ticular  case  ?  The  clearness  of  the  former 
passage  reflects  light  on  the  obscurity  of  the 
latter  ;  and  when  St.  James  says,  "  Whoso- 
"  ever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet 

*  James  i.  26.  f  See  Benson  in  loc. 

"  offend 
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"  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all"  it 
is  exactly  the  same  as  if  he  had  said,  "  Who- 
"  soever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet 
"  offend  in  one  point,  that  mans  religion  is 
"  vain  :"  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  him  in  the 
great  day  of  retribution.  He  will  be  as  far 
from  obtaining  either  impunity  or  reward, 
as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  every  sin  instead 
of  one*. 

The  justness  of  this  explanation  will,  I  ap 
prehend,  appear  in  a  still  stronger  light,  if  we 
try  it  (as  all  explanations  of  Scripture  ought 
to  be  tried)  by  considering  in  one  view  the 

*  There  is  a  very  ingenious  conjecture  of  Baulacre's,  in 
Wetstein,  on  the  text  in  question,  James  ii.  10.  Instead  of  the 
common  reading,  ytyom  Tictnut  HO^OJ,  he  proposes  (with  a  very 
small  variation)  yeyo«  w«»Ta?  EXO-^O;  :  that  is,  he  is  undoubtedly 
guilty,  he  is  clearly  a  transgressor  of  the  law.  Just  as  it  is  said, 
Acts  xxviii.  4.  narrw?  pom?  £,-«  o  atyuwo; STOJ,  "  No  doult  this 
man  is  a  murderer." — Could  this  emendation  be  established,  it 
would  certainly  remove  all  difficulty.  But  it  is  not  supported 
by  any  manuscript.  And  I  doubt  much  whether  the  word  t»o^oj 
is  ever  used  by  any  good  writer,  singly  and  absolutely  to  signify 
guilty.  It  is  generally  found  in  construction  with  some  noun  to 
which  it  has  a  reference,  and  by  whicli  its  sense  is  determined. 
Thus  it  is  said,  Matt.  v.  21.  »o^oy  75?  xf  i«» ;  and,  xxvi.  66. 
«*°X°?  6*»«T« ;  and  in  Demosthenes,  and  other  classical  writers, 
K  »O/*OK*  &c.  &c. 

whole 
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whole  passage  from  whence  the  text  is 
taken,  and  then  subjoining  such  a  paraphrase 
of  it  as  the  meaning  here  affixed  to  St.  James's 
words  requires.  The  entire  context  is  as 
follows  : 

"  If  ye  fulfil  the  royal  law,  according  to 
"  the  Scripture,  THOU  SHALT  LOVE  THY 

"    NEIGHBOUR      AS      THYSELF,      ye     do     well  I 

"  but  if  ye  have  respect  to  persons,  ye  com- 
"  mit  sin,  and  are  convinced  of  the  law  as 
"  transgressors.  FOR  WHOSOEVER  SHALL 

"  KEEP  THE  WHOLE  LAW,  AND  YET  OF- 
"  FEND  IN  ONE  POINT,  HE  IS  GUILTY  OF 

"  ALL.  For  he  that  said,  Do  not  commit 
"  adultery,  said  also,  Do  riot  kill.  Now,  if 
"  thou  commit  no  adultery,  yet  if  thou  kill, 
«'  thou  art  become  a  transgressor  of  the  law. 
"  So  speak  ye,  and  so  do,  as  they  that  shall 
"  be  judged  by  the  law  of  liberty.  For  he 
"  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy,  that 
"  hath  shewed  no  mercy,  and  mercy  re- 
"  joiceth  against  judgment." 

If  the  principles  advanced  in  this  discourse 
be  true,  and  the  conclusions  just,  the  sense  of 
this  very  obscure  passage  will  be  what  is  here 
subjoined. 

If 
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If  you  fulfil  the  great  law  of  LOVING  YOUR 
NEIGHBOUR  AS  YOURSELVES,  (which,  having 
been  adopted,  explained,  and  enforced  by 
our  SPIRITUAL  SOVEREIGN,  CHRIST,  and 
made  one  of  the  two  great  branches  of  his  re 
ligion,  may  be  justly  called  the  ROYAL  LAW)  ; 
if,  I  say,  you  fulfil  this  law  in  all  its  various 
parts,  you  do  well.  But  if  you  show  such  an 
uncharitable  respect  of  persons  as  I  have  spe 
cified  above,  you  thereby  violate  that  royal 
law,  you  commit  a  great  sin,  and  must  expect 
the  punishment  due  to  that  sin.  There  is 
indeed,  I  know,  a  doctrine  prevalent  among 
you,  which  some  of  you  may  be  apt  to  think 
will  secure  you  from  this  punishment.  You 
have  been  told  by  your  Jewish  instructors,  not 
only  that  a  life  of  virtue  in  general  will  atone 
for  the  habitual  practice  of  any  single  vice, 
but,  that,  if  you  observed  punctually  any  one 
great  precept  of  the  law,  and  violated  all  the 
rest,  it  should  be  well  with  you,  and  your 
days  should  be  prolonged,  and  you  should 
possess  the  earth*.  You  may  therefore  pos 
sibly  flatter  yourselves,  that  although  you  do 
perpetually  transgress  the  great  law  of  charity 

*  See  Pocock  on  Hosea  xiv.  2.  p.  083;  and  Whitby  on 
James  ii.  li 

by 
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by  an  undue  respect  of  persons,  yet,  on  ac 
count  of  your  obedience  to  the  moral  law  in 
other  instances -,  you  will  not  only  escape  pu 
nishment,  but  obtain  reward.  But  this  is  a 
most  dangerous  and  delusive  notion.  It  is 
one  of  those  old  judaical  prejudices  that  still 
retain  their  hold  upon  your  minds,  where 
they  have  been  early  and  deeply  impressed  by 
the  corrupt  traditions  and  false  glosses  of  your 
rabbinical  interpreters  of  the  law.  But  be 
not  deceived.  It  is  so  far  from  being  true, 
as  you  have  been  taught  to  think,  that  he  who 
observes  one  great  precept  of  the  law,  observes 
the  whole,  that  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the 
truth.  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  WHOSOEVER 

SHALL  KEEP  THE  WHOLE  LAW,  AND  YET 
OFFEND  IN  ONE  POINT,  HE  IS  GUILTY  OF 

ALL  ;  so  far,  I  mean,  guilty  of  all,  that  he 
shall  be  no  more  entitled  either  to  impunity 
or  to  reward,  than  if  he  had  transgressed  in 
every  point,  instead  of  one.  For  you  know 
very  well,  that  "  HE  WHO  SAID,  DO  NOT 

"  COMMIT        ADULTERY,        SAID        ALSO,        DO 

"  NOT  KILL."  Every  precept  of  the  law 
proceeds  from  the  same  divine  lawgiver.  If 
therefore  "  you  commit  no  adultery,  yet  if 

"  you 
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"  you  kill,"  if  you  observe  one  command  and 
break  another,  you  rebel  against  that  divine 
lawgiver,  you  plainly  become  a  transgressor 
of  his  law  in  one  instance,  and  must  conse 
quently  suffer  the  punishment  annexed  to  that 
transgression,  notwithstanding  the  punctua 
lity  of  your  obedience  in  all  other  instances. 
This  perhaps  you  will  think  a  hard  saying, 
and  may  have  entertained  hopes  that  you 
should  experience  more  indulgent  treatment 
under  the  law  of  the  Gospel,  which  you  have 
so  often  heard  emphatically  styled  THE  LAW 
OF  LIBERTY.  And  such,  in  many  impor 
tant  senses,  it  certainly  is.  It  has  delivered 
you  from  the  heavy  yoke  of  ceremonial  ob 
servances  ;  it  has  set  you  free  from  the 
"  curse  of  the  law,  from  the  ministration  of 
"  death,  from  the  letter  that  killeth,"  and 
has  called  you  into  "  the  glorious  liberty  of 
"  the  children  of  God*."  "  So  SPEAK  YE 
lf  then,  AND  so  DO  AS  THEY  THAT  SHALL 
"  undoubtedly  BE  JUDGED  BY  THE  LAW  OF 
"  LIBERTY."  But  mistake  not  the  nature  of 

*  Gal.  iii.  13.     2  Cor.  iii.  7.     Rom.  viii.  21. 

VOL.  I.  B  B  this 
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this  LIBERTY.  Do  not  fancy  it  to  be  a  liberty 
of  transgressing  any  precept  which  you  find 
it  difficult  to  observe.  Though  the  Gospel 
has  emancipated  you  from  the  slavery  of  the 
ritual  law,  yet  it  has  not  in  the  smallest  de 
gree  released  you  from  the  obligations  of  the 
moral  law.  On  the  contrary,  it  confirms  and 
establishes  that  law.  Were  it  to  allow,  or 
even  connive  at,  the  indulgence  of  any  one 
favourite  passion,  it  would  be  a  law,  not  of 
liberty,  but  of  licentiousness.  It  will  not  there 
fore,  it  cannot,  suffer  the  breach  even  of  one 
single  divine  command  to  pass  unpunished. 
HE,  consequently,  "  SHALL  HAVE  JUDG- 

"  MENT       WITHOUT       MERCY,        THAT       HATH 

*f  SHEWED  NO  MERCY  :"  he  that  transgresses 
the  great  law  of  mercy,  or  Christian  charity, 
shall  not,  on  account  of  his  obedience  in 
other  respects,  be  exempted  by  the  mercy  of 
God  from  the  punishment  due  to  that  offence. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  uses  his  best 
endeavours  to  fulfil  every  precept  in  the  Gos 
pel,  and  especially  that  most  important  one  of 
mercy,  or  universal  love,  then  shall  "  MERCY 

V     REJOICE     AGAINST     JUDGMENT  :"      hlS    C3- 

sual 
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sual  transgressions  and  infirmities  shall  meet 
with  mercy  at  the  hand  of  his  Almighty 
Judge ;  and  the  same  compassion  shall  at  the 
last  day  be  graciously  extended  to  him, 
which  he  himself  has  shown  to  his  offending 
or  his  distressed  fellow-creatures. 


B  B2 
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JAMES  ii.  10, 

WHOSOEVER  SHALL  KEEP  THE  WHOLE 
LAW,  AND  YET  OFFEND  IN  ONE  POINT, 
HE  IS  GUILTY  OF  ALL. 

TT  has,  I  hope,  been  sufficiently  proved, 
that  the  interpretation  given  of  these 
words,  in  the  preceding  discourse,  is  not  ar 
bitrary  and  conjectural ;  but  grows  out  of  the 
context  and  the  occasion,  and  is  conform 
able  to  the  whole  tenour  of  St.  James's  ar 
gument,  and  the  particular  object  he  had  in 
view.  It  makes  no  greater  abatement  in  the 
apostle's  expression,  than  the  peculiar  ardour 
and  energy  of  the  Scripture-language,  and  the 
concise  sententiousness  of  proverbial  maxims, 
absolutely  require  ;  no  greater  than  is  autho- 
B  B  3  rized 
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rized  by  the  sounde'st  rules  of  criticism,  and 
the  practiceof  the  soberest  expositors  in  many 
similar  instances.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems 
to  stand  clear  of  all  the  objections  which  have 
been  usually  urged  against  the  text.  It  leaves 
no  room  to  charge  it  with  extravagant  and 
undistinguishing  severity,  and  the  doctrine  it 
presents  to  us  is  confirmed  by  the  whole 
tenour  of  holy  writ. 

Every  one  in  the  least  conversant  with  Scrip 
ture  must  know,  that  the  rewards  of  Chris 
tianity  are  there  promised  to  those  only  who, 
to  the  best  of  their  power,  endeavour  "  to 
"  stand  perfect  and  complete  in  all  the  will  of 
"  God*;"  and  that  its  punishments  are  de 
nounced  against  every  habitual  sin  of  every 
kind,  without  any  exception  made  in  favour 
of  those  who  offend  in  one  point  only,  and 
observe  all  the  rest-f\  And  as  this  is  the 
universal  language  of  Scripture,  so  is  it  per 
fectly  conformable  to  every  principle  of  rea 
son,  justice,  and  equity. 

In  regard  to  a  future  recompense,  the 
case  will  not  admit  a  doubt.  Eternal  life 
being  the  free  and  voluntary  gift  of  God, 

*  Col.iv.  12.  f  Rom.  ii.  9. 
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he  may  certainly  give  it  on  whatever  terms 
he  thinks  fit  to  prescribe.  The  terms  he 
has  prescribed  are,  faith  in  Christ,  and  obe 
dience  to  all  his  laws.  Whoever  therefore 
does  not  comply  with  the  terms  required, 
can  have  no  claim  to  the  favour  granted  on 
those  terms,  and  those  only.  Although  the 
offender  in  one  point  may  possibly  go  so  far 
as  to  flatter  himself  that  he  shall  not  be  punish 
ed  for  his  offence,  yet  he  can  never  surely 
expect  to  be  rewarded  for  it.  It  would  indeed 
be  strange,  if  all  who  had  only  one  favourite 
vice  should  be  admitted  to  a  state  of  felicity 
hereafter.  For,  since  different  men  are,  by 
their  different  inclinations,  led  to  transgress 
in  different  ways,  it  must  by  this  means  come 
to  pass,  that  sinners  of  every  denomination 
would  find  their  way  to  heaven.  And  thus, 
instead  of  meeting  there,  as  we  are  taught  to 
expect,  with  "  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
"  perfect*,"  and  an  illustrious  assembly  of 
saints  and  angels,  we  should  find  ourselves 
surrounded,  in  the  very  mansions  of  bliss, 
with  such  sort  of  company  as  we  should  be 
ashamed  to  be  seen  in  upon  earth. 

*  Heb.  xii.  23. 

B  B  4  Nothing 
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Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  undeniably- 
reasonable  and  just,  than  that  the  habitual 
transgressor  of  any    one  divine    command, 
should  be  excluded  from  future  happiness. 
Yet  still  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  hard, 
that  he  should  be  doomed  to  future  misery. 
There  is  scarce  any  thing  we  are  apt  to  think 
so  reasonable,  and  so  natural,  as  that  a  num 
ber  of  good  qualities  should  atone  for  one  bad 
habit,  and  shelter  us  from  punishment,  at 
least,  if  not  entitle  us  to  reward.     Yet  why 
should  we  expect  this  from  the  Gospel  dispen 
sation,  when  in  the  ordinary  course  of  God's 
providence  we  find  it  quite  otherwise  ?  How 
often  do  we  see,  in  the  affairs  of  this  world, 
not  only  that  one  habitual  vice,   but  that  one 
single  throng  action,  will,  in  spite  of  a  thousand 
excellencies,  draw  after  it  the  ruin  of  fortune, 
fame,  and  every  earthly  comfort?  The  case  is 
the  same  in  the  oeconomy  of  nature,  and  the 
artificial    institutions  of  civil  society.     The 
health  of  the  human  body  is  the  result  of 
perfect  order  in  every  part.     If  the  slightest 
member  be  indisposed,  it  disturbs  the  ease  of 
the  whole,  and  "every  member  suffers  with 
it."     In    the  body  politic  a  complete  obe 
dience 
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dience  to  the  laws  is  the  only  title  to  the 
protection  of  the  state;  and  a  single  crime, 
notwithstanding  all  our  other  services,  will 
render  us  obnoxious  to  its  punishments.  Add 
to  this,  that  in  all  compacts  and  covenants 
which  we  enter  into  with  one  another,  con 
cerning  our  worldly  affairs,  the  breach  of  any 
one  essential  condition  vacates  the  covenant, 
and  deprives  us  of  all  the  benefits  we  claim 
under  it.  Now,  the  title  we  have  to  everlast 
ing  happiness  hereafter  is  founded  solely,  not 
on  the  precarious  ground  of  our  own  imper 
fect  services  ;  for  "  we  are  all  unprofitable 
"  servants*  ;"  but  on  the  sure  basis  of  that 
efficacious  covenant,  which  was  made  between 
God  and  us  through  the  mediation-  of  our 
Redeemer,  ami  which  he  sealed  with  his  own 
blood  upon  the  cross.  All  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel  are  so  many  conditions  of  this 
covenant,  which  wehave  promised,  and  which 
we  are  bound  to  observe,  If  therefore  we 
wilfully  and  habitually  violate  any  one  of 
these  conditions,  though  we  religiously  ob 
serve  all  the  rest,  we  evacuate  the  covenant, 
we  forfeit  our  federal  right  (the  only  right 
we  have)  to  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  con- 

*  Luke  xvii.   10. 
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sequently  lay  ourselves  open  again  to  the 
punishment  that  is  naturally  due  to  them. 
Where  then  can  be  the  ground  for  complain 
ing  of  severity  in  this  respect  ?  What  pretence 
can  we  have  for  murmuring  at  our  Judge,  if 
he  observes  the  same  measures  of  justice  in 
the  next  world,  which  the,  general  course  of 
his  providence  in  this  gives  us  reason  to  ex 
pect ;  if  he  treats  us,  in  a  future  state,  with  no 
greater  rigour  than  we  ourselves,  in  our  most 
important  concerns,  think  it  equitable  and 
prudent  to  exercise  towards  each  other  ? 

But  will  not  God  then  judge  us  in  mercy  ? 
Will  he  have  no  compassion  on  human  infir 
mity  ?  Will  he  be  extreme  to  mark  and  to 
punish  every  thing  that  is  done  amiss,  not 
withstanding  the  punctuality  of  our  obedi 
ence  in  all  other  respects  ? 

That  God  will  judge  us  in  mercy  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  what,  alas  !  would  become  of 
the  very  best  of  us,  if  he  did  not  ?  But  that  he 
will  suffer  his  mercy  to  annihilate  his  justice, 
by  allowing  any  one  of  his  laws  to  be  insult 
ed  with  impunity,  is  what  no  reasonable  man 
can  possibly  suppose.  We  need  not  be  much 
afraid  of  leaving  no  room  for  the  exercise  of 

mercy. 
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mercy.  After  we  have  done  all  we  can,  after 
we  have  kept  the  whole  law,  without  excep 
tion,  with  all  the  care  and  punctuality  we  are 
able  ;  there  will  be  still  enough  left  for  God 
to  pardon,  and  the  most  perfect  of  us  will 
have  abundant  occasion  for  the  utmost  display 
of  his  clemency  towards  us.  In  our  observ 
ance  of  every  law,  there  will  be  innumerable 
defects  and  errors,  which  are  the  proper  ob 
jects  of  divine  compassion.  These  he  has 
promised  to  forgive,  on  our  sincere  repent 
ance,  for  the  sake  and  through  the  merits  of 
Christ  Jesus  ;  and  on  the  same  grounds  we 
have  good  reason  to  hope  that  great  allow 
ance  will  be  made  for  such  failings  and  infir 
mities  as  we  watch  and  strive  and  pray 
against,  and  persevere  in  opposing.  But  we 
must  not  expect  the  same  mercy  to  be  ex 
tended  to  any  wilful  and  presumptuous  trans 
gression,  if  habitually  persisted  in,  without 
repentance  and  reformation.  And  even  with 
regard  to  our  best  virtues,  if  they  can,  with 
all  their  own  blemishes,  obtain  acceptance 
through  the  intercession  of  our  Redeemer, 
they  do  full  as  much  as  we  have  any  reason 
to  expect  from  them.  They  have  no  super 
abundant  merit  of  their  own ;  and  can  there 
fore 
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fore  have  none  to  spare  for  other  purposes,  to 
serve  as  a  covering  tor  some  favourite  sin. 

The  result  then  of  the  whole  is,  that  the 
only  sure  ground  of  admission  to  heaven,  and 
of  security  against  future  punishment,  is  re 
liance  on  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer,  and  an 
unreserved  (though  too  often,  God  knows, 
imperfect)  obedience  to  every  precept  in  the 
Gospel.     There  is  indeed  always  one  which 
we  find  it  more  difficult  to  observe  than  the 
rest,  and  which  for  that  reason  we  are  very 
desirous  not  to  observe  at  all.     But  if  we  are 
in  earnest  about  our  everlasting  welfare,  our 
obedience  in  this  point  also,  however  painful, 
is  indispensably  necessary.       It  is  that  cross 
which  we  are  ordered  to  take  up  when  we 
are  commanded  to  follow  Christ.      It  is  the 
yoke  he  imposes  upon  us,   the  burthen  he 
requires  us  to  bear.      To  decline  this,  is  at 
once  to  reject  the  terms  of  our  salvation,  and 
to  forfeit  all  pretensions  to  divine  favour.     It 
is  to  no  purpose  to  urge  the  exactness  of  our 
obedience  in  other  instances.   Our  good  deeds 
can  be  no  otherwise  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  God,  than  as  they  flow  from  a  principle  of 
love  to  him,  and  obedience  to  his  laws,  as 
revealed  to  us  in  the  Gospel  of  his  blessed  Son. 

But 
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But  if  we  constantly  transgress  these  laws  in 
any  one  important  point,  it  is  impossible  that 
our  observance  of  the  rest  should  proceed  from 
any  religious  motive.  If  such  a  motive  in 
fluenced  us  in  some  points,  it  would  influence 
us  in  every  point,  and  would  never  allow  us,  in 
any  instance,  to  persist  in  a  direct  opposition 
to  the  commands  of  the  God  we  loved.  The 
love  of  ourselves,  the  love  of  power,  ot  praise, 
of  pleasure,  of  gain,  may  in  many  cases  lead 
us  to  virtue;  and  it  will  be  evident  that  we 
followed  no  worthier  guides,  if,  when  they  lead 
us  to  vice,  we  follow  them  without  reluctance, 
and  are  as  ready  to  break  any  of  God's  laws 
at  their  suggestion,  as  to  observe  them. 

Let  us  bring  this  matter  home  to  our  own 
bosoms,  let  us  judge  from  our  own  senti 
ments  and  feelings  on  similar  occasions. 
Should  we  think  that  man  a  sincere  friend  to 
us,  who,  where  it  coincided  with  his  natural 
propensities,  where  it  flattered  his  vanity  or 
indulged  his  pride,  where  it  served  his  am 
bition  or  promoted  his  interest,  would  very 
readily  show  us  any  mark  of  kindness  and 
regard ;  but,  where  it  thwarted  any  of  these 
views,  would  most  shamefully  desert  us,  al 
though  in  the  utmost  need  of  his  assistance  ? 

Or, 
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Or,  should  we  think  that  servant  worthy  of 
his  hire,  and  of  our  favour,  who,  although 
in  other  points  he  behaved  well,  yet  in  one 
material  part  of  his  business,  where  his  ser 
vice  was  most  necessary,  and  most  acceptable 
to  us,  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  our  express 
orders  ?  Should  we  not  call  the  one  a  deceit 
ful  friend,  and  the  other  a  worthless  servant, 
and  renounce  them  both  with  the  contempt 
and  indignation  they  deserved?  And  how  then 
can  we  imagine  that  God  will  accept  such  a 
service  at  our  hands,  as  the  meanest  man 
amongst  us  would  think  an  insult  upon  him  ? 
How  can  we  suppose  that  he  will  be  content 
with  the  leavings  of  our  passions ;  will  be 
satisfied  with  our  observance  of  those  laws 
which  we  have  not  perhaps  the  least  inclina 
tion  or  temptation  to  transgress;  and  overlook 
our  disobedience  in  that  only  point  where  we 
can  show  the  sincerity  of  our  attachment  to 
him ;  where  our  passions  and  our  interests 
interfere  with  our  duty,  and  strongly  prompt 
us  to  rebel  against  our  Maker  ? 

"  Let  then  every  one  that  names  the  name 
"  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity*"  of  every 
kind.  Let  him  "  eschew  his  own  peculiar 

*  2  Tim.  ii.  14. 

"  wicked- 
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"  wickedness."  Let  him  take  a  resolution  of 
immediately  repenting  of  and  relinquishing 
that  favourite  sin  which  does  most  easily  beset 
him  ;  and  if  his  repentance  is  sincere,  and  his 
reformation  effectual,  his  past  offences  will  for 
the  sake,  and  through  the  merits  of  Christ, 
(who  came  into  the  world  for  the  very  purpose 
of  saving  sinners)  be  forgiven  and  blotted 
out ;  and  he  will  be  restored  to  the  favour  of 
God,  and  received  into  the  arms  of  his  mercy. 
But  if  on  the  contrary  he  wilfully  and  obsti 
nately  persists  through  life  in  any  one  pre 
sumptuous  and  habitual  sin,  he  will  be  as 
effectually  excluded  from  reward,  and  sub 
jected  to  some  degree  of  punishment,  as  if  he 
had  offended  in  all  points,  instead  of  one. 

This  is  the  true,  the  genuine  doctrine  of 
holy  writ.  The  doctrine  of  the  world,  I 
know,  is  of  a  very  different  complexion  ;  and 
we  have  been  favoured  with  systems  of  mo 
rality,  and  plans  of  education,  of  a  much  more 
compliant  and  commodious,  and  indulgent 
temper*.  The  substance  of  them  is  com- 

*  The  well-known  Letters  of  a  deceased  nobleman  to  his 
son,  were  published  a  few  months  before  this  sermon  was 
preached  at  St.  James's. 

prised 
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prised  in  a  few  words  ;  "  adulation  to  those 
"  we  despise,    courtesy   to   those   we  nate, 
'  "  connections  without  friendship,  professions 
"  without  meaning,   good-humour  without 
"  benevolence,  good  manners  without  morals, 
"  appearances  saved  and  realities  sacrificed." 
These  are  the   maxims  which    are  now  to 
enlighten  and  improve  mankind ;  and,  as  they 
come  recommended  with  every  ad  van  tagethat 
wit,  and  ease,  and  elegance  of  composition,  can 
give  them,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to 
apprehend  that  a  large  part  of  the  rising  gene 
ration  will  receive  these  oracles  with  implicit 
faith,  and  consider  their  authority  as  sovereign 
and  supreme  in  some  of  the  most  essential 
articles  of  moral  conduct.  The  times  did  not 
seem  to  call  for  any  new  encouragements  to 
licentiousness.  But  what  else  can  be  expected, 
when  (as  the  prophet  complains)  "  men  for- 
"  sake  the  fountain  of  living  water,  and  hew 
"  them  out  cisterns,  broken   cisterns,  that 
"  can  hold  no  water*  ;"  when,  deserting  the 
plain  road  of  moral  rectitude  which  Revelation 
sets  before  them,  they  strike  out  into  devious 
and  crooked  paths,  and  form  a  fanciful  system 

*  Jer.  ii.  13. 

Of 
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of  their  own,  in  which  every  thing  is  model 
led  exactly  to  their  mind  ;  in  which  vices  are 
transformed  into  virtues,  and  virtues  into 
vices,  just  as  it  happens  to  suit  their  particu-  • 
lar  taste  and  convenience  ?  Can  there  possibly 
be  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  utter 
inability  of  human  wisdom,  even  in  its  most 
improved  and  exalted  state,  to  undertake  the 
direction  of  our  moral  behaviour,  and  they 
absolute  necessity  of  light  from  above  to  guide 
our  steps  aright,  even  in  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  this  enlightened  age  f  Can  any  thing 
more  clearly  show  the  infinite  obligations  we 

* 

are  under  to  Christianity,  for  taking  this  im 
portant  business  out  of  the  hands  of  man,  and 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  God  ;  for  marking 
out  to  us  one  straight,  undeviating  line  or 
conduct,  and  forbidding  us,  under  the  severest 
penalties,  to  turn  aside  from  it  "  to  the  right 
"  hand  or  to  the  left  ?"  Who  does  not  now 
see  the  wisdom,  the  reasonableness,  the  utility 
of  the  doctrine  in  the  text,  that  "  whosoever 
"  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in 
"  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all  ?"  Who  does 
not  see,  that  to  recede  one  tittle  from  the  true 
meaning  of  this  declaration,  is  to  open  a  door 
VOL.  I.  C  c  for 
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for  the  admission  of  every  imaginable  ini 
quity  ?  When  once  We  begin  to  question  the 
necessity  of  universal  holiness;  when  once  we 
begin  to  make  laws  for  ourselves,  and  to 
determine  peremptorily  that  this  virtue  is  illi-  . 
beral,  and  that  impracticable,  this  vice  a  par 
donable  frailty,  and  that  a  necessary  accom 
plishment,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  there 
must  soon  be  an  end  of  all  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong.  If  one  man,  for  instance, 
thinks  that  adultery  and  hyprocrisy  are  in 
certain  circumstances,  and  on  certain  occa 
sions,  allowable  ;  why  may  not  another  claim 
the  like  indulgence  for  anger,  pride,  ambi 
tion,  or  revenge,  and  rank  them  also  in  the 
number  of  genteel  and  reputable  vices?  There 
is,  in  fact,  hardly  a  crime  in  nature  which 
has  not  somewhere  or  other  a  patron  and 
defender.  And  thus,  if  every  man,  instead  of 
eschewing  his  own  peculiar  wickedness,  is  to 
have  an  exemption  granted  him  from  every 
restraint  which  he  happens  to  think  incon 
venient,  the  duties  of  religion  will  be  all 
picked  out  of  the  Gospel  one  by  one,  till 
there  is  not  a  single  virtue  left,  which  may 
not  be  evaded  whenever  we  think  fit. 

This 
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This   instance   then,    among   a   thousand 
others,  may  serve  to  convince  us,  how  dan 
gerous    it  would  be  to  allow  the    smallest 
latitude  in  the  terms  and  measures  of  obe 
dience  ;  and   how  necessary  it  is  for  those, 
who  are  the  appointed  guardians  of  EVANGE 
LICAL  TRUTH,  to  watch  over  it  with  unre- 
mitted   vigilance ;    and   on   no  account    to 
lower  the  sublime  tone  of  Gospel  morality,  in 
order  to  make  it  speak  a  softer  language,  and 
accommodate  it  to  the  fanciful  conceits  and 
corrupt  casuistry  of  worldly  wisdom.     Men 
may  undoubtedly  act  by  whatever  rule  tljey 
please  ;  but  the  rule  by  which  they  will  be 
judged  is  that  of  the  Gospel ;  and  all  that  we 
can  do  is  to  lay  it  plainly  and  fairly  before 
them,  and  warn  them  loudly  of  the  danger 
of  following   any  other  guide.     They  may 
fancy,  if  they  will,  that  improved  and  elevated 
minds  are  above  vulgar  restraints  ;  that  what 
is  vice  in  a  low  station,  by  ascending  into  a 
superior  region,  leaves  its  dregs  behind,  and 
is  sublimated  into  virtue  ;  that  dissimulation, 
though  a  base  coin,  is  a  necessary  one*  ;  and 

*  A  heathen  moralist  was,  however,  it  seems,  of  a  different 
opinion.  Ex  omni  vita  simulatio  &  dissimulatio  tollenda 
est.  Cic.  deOfF.  1,  iii.  c.  15. 

C  C  2  that 
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that  the  grossest  irregularities,  when  they  help 
to  embellish  our  manners,  are  not  vices  of  the 
heart,  but  little  infirmities  of  youth,  which 
are  sure  to  meet  with  indulgence  here,  and 
impunity  hereafter.  If  men  of  ingenuity 
chuseto  amuse  themselves  with  such  imagina 
tions  as  these  ;  and  if  others  think  it  prudent 
to  take  them  for  their  guide  rather  than  God, 
they  must  do  it  at  their  own  peril.  But  they 
who  pretend  to  any  principle,  or  any  reli 
gion,  will  do  well  to  remember,  that  He  who 
has  the  sole  right  of  regulating  our  conduct, 
and  who  alone  can  inform  us  on  what  termshe 
will  receive  or  reject  us  for  ever,  He  has  pre 
scribed  to  us  a  very  different  course  of  beha 
viour.  He  requires  from  us,  not  merely  the 
appearance,  but  the  reality  ;  not  the  "  form 
"  only,  but  the  power  of  godliness."  He  holds 
out  the  same  rule  of  life  to  high  and  low,  to 
rich  and  poor  :  "  He  regardeth  not  the  per- 
"  sons  of  men  ;"  and,  if  he  has  given  any  one 
human  being  "  a  licence  to  sin,"  let  that 
licence  be  produced.  He  commands  us  not  to 
conform  to  a  corrupt  world,  not  to  flatter  and 
dissemble,  in  order  to  please  and  deceive  all 
mankind,  but  "  IN  SIMPLICITY  AND  GODLY 

"  SIN-' 
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"  SINCERITY,  to  have  our  conversation  in 
"  the  world*."  What  some  call  pardonable 
infirmities,  He  calls  vices  of  the  heart ;  and 
plainly  tells  us  that  they  defile  the  man^. 
And,  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of  indulgence  to  any 
favourite  sin,  even  though  surrounded  with 
a  constellation  of  virtues,  he  declares,  that 
"  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and 
"  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all." 

*  2  Cor.  i.  13.         f  Matt.  xv.  18. 


c  c3 
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LUKE  iv.  17,  18,  19,  20. 

AND  THERE  WAS  DELIVERED  UNTO  HIM 
THE  BOOK  OP  THE  PROPHET  ESAIAS.  AND 
WHEN  HE  HAD  OPENED  THE  BOOK,  HE 
FOUXD  THE  PLACE  WHERE  IT  WAS  WRITTEN, 

THE  SPIRIT  OP  THE  LORD  IS  UPON  ME, 
BECAUSE  HE  HATH  ANOINTED  ME  TO 
PREACH  THE  GOSPEL  TO  THE  POOR  :  HE 
HATH  SENT  ME  TO  HEAL  THE  BROKEN 
HEARTED,  TO  PREACH  DELIVERANCE  TO 
THE  CAPTIVES,  AND  RECOVERING  OP 
SIGHT  TO  THE  BLIND,  TO  SET  AT  LIBERTY 
THEM  THAT  ARE  BRUISED, 

TO  PREACH  THE  ACCEPTABLE  YEAR  OP  THB 
LORD. 

AND  HE  CLOSED  THE  BOOK,  AND  HE  GAVE  IT 
AGAIN  TO  THE  MINISTER,  AND  SAT  DOWN. 
AND  THE  EYES  OP  ALL  THEM  THAT  WERE 
IN  THE  SYNAGOGUE  WERE  FASTENED  ON 
HIM. 

¥N  this  mariner  did  our  gracious  Redeemer 
open  his  divine  commission  ;  with  a  dig 
nity  and  a  tenderness,  both  of  language  and 
c  c  4  of 
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of  sentiment,  which  we  shall  in  vain  look  for 
in  any  other  public  teacher  of  religion.  We 
may  easily  conceive,  that  after  he  had  uttered 
this  noble  prophecy,  "  the  eyes  of  all  them 
"  that  were  in  the  synagogue"  would  be 
'"  fastened  on  him."  They  all  immediately 
"  bare  him  witness,  and  wondered  at  the 
"  gracious  words  that  proceeded  out  of  his 
"mouth*."  This  admiration  indeed  of  theirs 
soon  gave  way  to  far  other  emotions,  and,  in 
consequence  of  thejust  reproof  they  received 
from  him,  for  their  perverse  and  senseless  pre- 
possessibnsagainsthim,  "  they  were  filled  with 
"  Wrath,  and  thrusthirti  out  of  their  city^j-." 
But  -we,  who  >have  no  such  prejudices  and 
passions'  as  itheips  to  mislead  our  judgments 
and  overpower  oar;  natural  feelings,  must 
necessarily  be  filled  with  love  and  reverence 
towards  him,  when  we  read  that  sublime  and 
affecting  declaration  of  his  intentions,  which 
is  conveyed  in  the  words  of  the  text.  We 
cannot  but  perceive  that  "  the  Spirit  of  the 
"  Lord  was  indeed  upon  him,"  and  that  he 
was  in  truth  the  person  to  whom  the  passage 


*  Luke  iv.  20.  22.  f  Lute  iv-  28, 29. 

in 
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in-Isaiah,  which  he  recited,  evidently  referred. 
We  know  that  our  Lord  most  completely 
verified  the  words  of  the  prophet,  both  in 
their  literal  and  their  spiritual  meaning.  He 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  in  fortune, 
the  poor  in  spirit,  and  the  poor  in  religious 
knowledge.  He  healed  the  broken-hearted  ; 
he  raised  and  comforted  those  that  were  op 
pressed  with  calamity,  with  disease,  and  with 
sin.  To  him  that  \vas  bowed  down,  with 
infirmity  either  of  body  or  of  soul,  his  lan 
guage  was,  "  Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins 
"  be  forgiven  thee ;  go  in  peace,  and  sin  no 
"  more."  "He  strengthened  the  weak  hands, 
"  and  confirmed  the  feeble  knees;  he  said  to 
"  them  that  were  of  a  fearful  heart,  Be  strong, 
"  fear  not,  behold  your  God  will  come.  He 
"  will  come,  and  save  you*."  "  He  gave 
"  sight  also  to  the  blind ;"  he  removed  the 
film  from  the  mental,  as  well  as  from  the 
corporeal  eye ;  and  to  those  that  "  sat  in 
"  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,"  he 
disclosed  at  once  the  cheerful  light  of  day, 
and  the  still  more  glorious  light  of  divine 
truth.  "  To  the  captives,"  to  them  that 

*  Isaiah  xxxv.  3,  4. 

were 
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were  "  bruised,  he  preached  deliverance." 
He  preached  a  doctrine  which  not  only  re 
leased  from  spiritual  bondage  those  that  had 
been  enthralled  and  led  captive  by  their  sins, 
but  so  softened  and  subdued  the  most  fero 
cious  minds,  and  diffused  throughout  the 
earth  such  a  spirit  of  mildness,  gentleness, 
mercy,  and  humanity,  that  the  heavy  chains 
of  personal  slavery  were  gradually  broken  in 
most  parts  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  they 
that  had  been  for  so  many  ages  bruised  by  the 
cruel  and  oppressive  hand  of  pagan  masters, 
were  at  length  set  free. 

Thus  did  our  blessed  Lord  accomplish  what 
the  prophet  foretold,  and  what  he,  by  the 
inspiration  of  that  "  Spirit  which  was  upon 
"  him,"  so  explicitly  applied  to  himself.  It 
is  therefore  evidently  incumbent  on  those 
who  are  the  appointed  teachers  of  his  religion, 
and  more  especially  on  that  VENERABLE 
SOCIETY,  whose  professed  design  and  province 

is     THE      PROPAGATION     OF      HIS      GOSPEL      IN 

FOREIGN  PARTS,  to  tread  as  nearly  as  they 
can  in  the  steps  of  their  heavenly  Master,  and 
carry  on,  to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  that  gra 
cious  and  benevolent  work  which  he  begun. 

It 
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It  was  plainly  one  great  purpose  of  his  life  to 
relieve  misery  of  every  kind,  and  under  every 
shape ;  and  his  chief  attention  was,  agreeably 
to  his  declaration  in  the  text,  bestowed  on  the 
most  indigent,  the  most  ignorant,  the  most 
helpless,  and  the  most  wretched  of  the  hu 
man  species.  Too  many  there  are,  God 
knows,  in  every  quarter  of  the  unenlightened 
world,  who  stand  in  need  of  our  compassion 
ate  assistance  to  wards  the  relief  of  their  wants, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual ;  and  it  is  a  most 
melancholy  consideration,  that  so  large  a  part 
of  the  habitable  globe  continues  still  unac 
quainted  with  the  blessings  of  true  religion. 
But  there  is  one  class  of  our  fellow- creatures 
which  has  such  distinguished  pre-eminence 
in  misery  of  almost  every  kind,  and  which  so 
exactly  corresponds  to  all  that  variety  of 
wretchedness  enumerated  in  the  text,  that  one 
would  almost  be  tempted  to  think  our  Saviour 
actually  alluded  to  them,  and  had  their  case 
among  the  other  great  events  of  futurity,  in 
his  eye.  For  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  poor, 
"  the  broken-hearted,  the  blind,  the  captive, 
"  the  bruised,"  who  can  forbear  thinking  on 
that  unhappy  race  of  beings,  the  AFRICAN 

SLAVES 
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SLAVES  in  our  West  Indian  Colonies  ?  If 
there  are  any  human  creatures  in  the  world 
who  concentrate  in  themselves  every  species 
of  evil  here  enumerated,  who  are  at  once 
poor  and  broken-hearted,  and  blind,  and 
captive,  and  bruised,  our  Negro-slaves  are 
beyond  all  comparison  those  creatures.  Even 
in  a  literal  sense,  this  description  is  in  several 
circumstances  a  just  picture  of  their  situation  ; 
but,  in  a  figurative  and  spiritual  meaning,  it 
may,  with  the  strictest  truth,  be  applied  to 
them.  They  are  in  general  considered  as 
mere  machines  and  instruments  to  work  with, 
as  having  neither  understandings  to  be  culti 
vated  nor  souls  to  be  saved.  To  the  greater 
part,  not  so  much  as  the  mere  ceremony  of 
baptism  is  administered ;  and  scarce  any  en 
joy  sufficient  leisure  or  assistance  for  a  proper 
degree  of  instruction  in  the  doctrines  and  the 
duties  of  religion.  Sunday  is  indeed  a  day 
which  they  are  generally  indulged  with  for 
their  own  use  ;  but  they  spend  it  commonly, 
not  in  attending  public  worship,  or  receiving 
private  instruction,  but  in  visiting  and  traf 
ficking  with  each  other,  or  in  cultivating 
their  own  little  allotments  of  land,  for  which, 

except 
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except  in  one  island,  that  of  Jamaica,  they 
have  seldom  any  other  time  allowed  them*. 
Thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  the  British 
islands  alone  there  are  upwards  of  four-hun 
dred  thousand  human  beingsf,  of  whom 
much  the  greater  part  live  most  literally  with 
out  God  in  the  world  ;  without  any  know 
ledge  of  a  Creator  or  Redeemer  ;  without  any 
one  principle  either  of  natural  or  revealed 
religion  ;  without  the  idea  of  one  moral  duty, 
except  that  of  performing  their  daily  task,  and 
escaping  the  scourge  that  constantly  hangs 
over  them.  The  consequence  is,  that  they 
are  heathens,  not  only  in  their  hearts,  but  in 
their  lives,  and,  knowing  no  distinction  be 
tween  vice  and  virtue,  they  give  themselves 
up  freely  to  the  grossest  immoralities,  without 

*  There  is  even  a  market,  held  in  the  island  on  Sundays, 
to  which  the  slaves  resort ;  a  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day 
»s  needless  as  it  is  irreverent.  See  Long's  Hist,  of  Jamaica, 
vol  ii.  p.  491,  4C)2. 

f  The  number  of  slaves  in  the  several  West  India  islands 
pow  in  our  possession,  or  restored  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  the 
present  year,  1783,  were,  a  short  time  before  the  war,  said  to 
be  about  410,000.  The  Negroes  in  the  French  islands  were, 
in  1777,  computed  at  386,500.  The  Abb6  Raynal  states  the 
whole  number  of  African  slaves  in  America  and  the  West 
Indian  inlands  at  1,400,000.  Hist.  Phil.  vol.  iv.  p.  15. 

SO 
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so  much  as  being  conscious  that  they  are 
doing  wrong*. 

A  condition  such  as  this,  in  which  so  many 
thousands  of  our  unoffending  fellow-creatures 
are  involved,  cannot  but  excite  the  compas- 
sion  of  every  feeling  heart ;  and  it  must  be 
matter  of  no  small  surprise,  and  of  the  deep 
est  concern,  that,  excepting  a  few  instances, 
which  deserve  the  highest  praise,  no  effectual 
means  have  yet  been  put  in  practice,  either  on 
the  part  of  those  individuals  who  are  most 
nearly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  these  poor 
wretches,  or  of  the  government  under  which 
they  live,  to  rescue  them  out  of  this  spiritual 
captivity,  so  much  worse  than  even  that  tem 
poral  one  (heavy  as  it  is)  to  which  they  are 
condemned.     Almost  the  only  considerable 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  deliver  them 
from  this  deplorable  state  of  ignorance,  have 
been  made  by  this  venerable  Society  ;  which 
has  had  this  object,  among  others,  constantly 
in  view,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  it  has  not 
been  sparing  either  of  labour  or   expence. 

*  We  are  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  the  Negroes 
are  allowed  an  unlimited  indulgence  in  those  vices  which  are 
expressly  reprobated  by  the  Christian  doctrine.  Long's  Hist, 
of  Jamaica,  vol.  ii.  p.  409.  414.  424. 

But 
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But  it  must  be  owned  that  our  endeavours 
have  not  hitherto  been  attended  with  the 
desired  success.     This,  however,  has  been 
owing,  not  to  what  some  are  willing  to  sup 
pose,  an  impossibility  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself;  not  to  any  absolute  incapacity  in 
the  Africans   to  receive  or  retain  religious 
knowledge   (a  pretence  contradicted  by  the 
best  testimony,  and  by  repeated  experience) 
but  to  accidental,  and,  I  trust,  surmountable 
causes  :    to   the   prejudices  formerly  enter 
tained  by  many  of  the  planters  against  the 
instruction  and  conversion  of  their  slaves  ;  to 
the  want  which  the  latter  have  experienced 
of  sufficient  time  and  opportunity  for  this 
purpose  ;  to  the  abject,  depressed,  degraded, 
uncivilized,  unbefriended,  immoral  state,  in 
which  the  Negroes  have  been  so  long  suffered 
to  remain  ;  to  the  very  little  attention  paid 
to  them  on  the  part  of  government  ;  to  the 
almost  total  want  of  laws  to  protect  and  en 
courage  them,  and  to  soften,  in  some  degree, 
the  rigours  of  their  condition*  ;  to  the  ne 
cessity, 

*  The  regulations  that  have  been  formerly  made  in  the 
British  West  India  islands,  respecting  the  slaves,  breathe  a 
spirit  of  extreme  iererity  and  rigour.  There  are  laws  in 

abundance; 
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cessity,  in  short,  which  the  Society  itself  has 
hitherto  been  under  of  listening  to  other 
claims  of  a  very  pressing  and  important  na 
ture  ;  and  of  employing  a  large  share  of  its 
fund  in  disseminating  religious  knowledge, 
and  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
worship  in  other  parts  of  his  majesty's  domi 
nions,  where  its  assistance  was  much  wanted, 
and  most  earnestly  and  repeatedly  solicited. 

These,  I  apprehend,  are  the  principal  ob 
stacles  which  have  hitherto  retarded  the  ge- 

o 

neral  conversion  of  the  Negroes.  But  what 
then  are  we  to  do  ?  Are  we  utterly  to  abandon 
this  great  concern,  to  consider  it  as  a  despe 
rate,  impracticable,  visionary  project,  to  re 
nounce  all  hopes  of  ever  making  any  effectual 
progress  in  it,  and,  of  course,  to  consign  over 
several  hundred  thousands  of  our  fellow  crea 
tures  to  the  grossest  ignorance,  irreligion,  and 
heathenism  for  ever?  It  is  impossible  that  any 

such 

abundance  to  punish,  but  scarce  any  to  protect  them.  Even 
the  wilful  murder  of  a  Negro,  from  wantonness  (as  the  law 
expresses  it)  and  Lloody-mindedness,  is,  in  Barbadoes,  punished 
only  by  a  small  pecuniary  fine.  Some  undoubtedly  meet  with 
kind  and  indulgent  masters,  whose  natural  humanity  stands 
in  the  place  of  laws  ;  but  in  general  it  is  to  be  feared  they  feel 
most  sensibly  the  want  of  LEGAL  PROTECTION. 
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such  idea  should  ever  enter  into  our  minds, 
On  the  contrary,  we  shall  certainly  con 
sider  the  failure  of  our  former  attempts  as 
a  strong  and  powerful  call  upon  us  to 
redouble  our  diligence  and  activity  in  this 
most  laudable  undertaking ;  and  the  im 
pediments  we  have  hitherto  met  with,  far 
from  extinguishing  or-  abating  our  honest 
zeal,  will,  on  the  contrary,  animate  us  with 
fresh  ardour,  and  put  us  upon  trying  new 
expedients  to  surmount  them.  If  such  be 
our  resolution,  there  are  the  strongest  rea 
sons  to  believe  that  our  generous  efforts 
will  finally  be  crowned  with  success.  There 
are  at  present  several  favourable  circum 
stances,  which  may  well  inspire  us  with 
hopes  of  a  more  prosperous  issue  to  our 
pious  labours.  Many  excellent  tracts  have 
within  these  few  years  been  published,  both 
in  this  and  other  countries,  on  the  subject 
of  Negro  slavery  ;  and  a  still  more  excel 
lent  one  will,  I  hope,  soon  see  the  light*; 

all 

*  Mr.  Ramsay's  Essay  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Negro  Slaves  • 

in  the  British  finest  India  Islands.     This  was  one  of  the  first 

tracts  on  the  subject,  which  excited  the  attention  of  the  pub-  , 

lie.     And  contributed  perhaps  more  than  any  other  to  the  , 

VOL.    I.  D  D  parliamentary  -r 
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all  which  Can  hardly  fail  by  degrees  to  re 
move  the  prejudices  (if  any  still  remain) 
of  the  West  Indian  planters,  and  excite  the 
attention  of  Government  to  this  most  im 
portant  object ;  which  must  satisfy  the  for 
mer  that  it  is  not  only  their  duty  but 
their  interest  to  consult  a  little  more  both 
the  present  comfort  and  the  future  salvation 
of  their  slaves  :  and  must  convince  the  latter 
that  it  highly  becomes  the  wisdom  of  the 
provincial  legislatures  to  give  some  counte 
nance  to  the  wretched  Africans  who  are 
under  their  power,  and  to  enact,  as  the  Trench 

government 


parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  slave  trade,  which 
a  few  years  afterwards  took  place.  With  the  author  of  it, 
Mr.  Ramsay,  I  was  well  acquainted,  having  been  for  several 
years  a  near  neighbour  to  him  in  Kent.  And  I  think  it  au 
act  of  justice,  due  to  his  worth  and  his  great  exertions,  to  say, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  distinguished  piety,  integrity,  huma 
nity,  and  veracity.  But  his  work  raised  up  against  him  suck 
a  host  of  enemies,  and  such  a  torrent  of  obloquy  and  invective 
poured  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter,  that  he  sunk  under 
the  storm  which  assailed  him,  and  became,  in  some  degree  at 
Jeast,  a  victim  to  die  important  contest  in  which  he  had  so 
•warmly  engaged.  It  was,  however,  a  source  of  inexpressible 
comfort  and  satisfaction  to  him,  in  his  last  moments,  that  he 
bad  so  strenuously  exerted  himself  in  such  a  cause.— FEB.  28, 
1303. 
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government  has  long  since  done,  a  CODE  OF 
LAWS  fqr  their  protection,  their  security, 
their  encouragement,  their  improvement,  and 
their  conversion*.  In  fact,  several  of  the 

most 

*  The  system  of  laws  here  alluded  to,  is  called  the  CODE 
NOIR,  and  was  first  published  in  the  year  1685.  That  copy 
of  it  which  I  have  seen  was  printed  at  Paris  in  12mo.  17^7- 
It  contains  many  admirable  regulations  respecting  the  diet, 
the  clothing,  the  treatment,  the  government,  the  discipline, 
the  morals,  and  the  religion  of  the  Negroes.  Amongst  other 
things,  it  obliges  every  planter  to  have  his  Negroes  baptized, 
and  properly  instructed  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christi 
anity.  It  allows  the  slaves  for  these  purposes,  and  for  days  of 
rest,  not  only  every  Sunday  but  every  festival  usually  observed 
ly  the  Romish  church.  It  does  not  permit  any  market  to  be 
held  on  Sundays  or  holidays.  It  prohibits,  under  severe 
penalties,  all  masters  and  managers  from  corrupting  their 
female  slaves.  It  does  not  allow  the  Negro  husband,  wife, 
and  infant  children,  to  be  sold  separately.  It  obliges  the 
owners  to  maintain  their  old,  infirm,  and  decrepid  slaves.  It 
forbids  them  the  use  of  torture,  or  of  immoderate  and  inhu 
man  punishments.  If  the  Negroes  are  not  fed  and  clothed 
as  the  laws  prescribe,  or  if  they  are  in  any  respect  cruelly 
treated,  they  may  apply  to  the  Procureur,  who  is  obliged  by 
his  office  to  protect  and  redress  them.  Such  is  the  humane 
attention  of  the  French  nation  to  their  slaves.  Many  excel 
lent  laws  have  also  been  made  in  favour  of  the  Indians  em 
ployed  by  the  Spaniards  in  South  America.  And  besides 
these,  every  district  of  Indians  has  a  PROTECTOR;  clergy 
men,  paid  by  government,  are  appointed  to  instruct  them; 
B  D  2.  and 
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most  wealthy  and  most  worthy  proprietors  of 
West  India  estates,  resident  as  well  in  this 
country  as  in  the  Islands,  have  of  late  begun 
to  see  this  matter  in  the  right  point  of  view. 
They  have  given  repeated  injunctions  to  their 
agents  and  managers,  both  to  mitigate  the 
hardships  and  promote  the  instruction  of  their 
Negroes  ;  and  the  planters  in  general  are  no 
longer  alarmed  with  an  imagination  which 
was  formerly  entertained,  that  when  their 
Negroes  become  Christians,  they  cease  to  be 
slaves ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  they  are 
more  religious,  they  grow  less  faithful,  active, 
and  industrious.  Add  to  this,  that  the  last 
war,  amidst  a  multitude  of  evils,  such  as  war 
necessarily  produces,  has  been  attended  with 
one  accidental  effect,  which,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  it  in  a  commercial  view,  I  do  not 
scruple,  in  a  religious  one,  to  call  a  blessing. 
It  has  very  greatly  impeded  and  diminished 
that  opprobrious  traffic,  in  which  this  coun 
try 

and  the  principal  ecclesiastics  are  empowered  to  inform  and 
admonish  the  civil  magistrates,  if  any  Indians  are  deprived  of 
their  just  rights.  The  Negroes  live  there  not  only  in  -ease 
but  in  luxury.  See  Rolertsons  History  of  America,  1st  edit. 
4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  350.  368.  374.  377.  4g3. 
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try  has  for  a  long  time  taken  the  lead,  the 
slave-trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa  The  con 
sequence  of  this  has  been  that  several  of  the 
West  India  planters  have  been  induced  to 
treat  their  slaves,  especially  the  females  and 
their  children,  with  more  than  ordinary  ten 
derness  and  indulgence,  in  order  to  supply 
their  want  of  Negroes  by  their  own  natural 
population*.  Should  this  wise  and  humane 
practice  become  an  established  and  universal 
custom,  it  would  exceedingly  facilitate  the 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  might  easily  be 
effected  by  proper  care  and  attention,  by  granting  particular 
privileges,  rewards,  and  even  freedom,  to  the  mothers  of  large 
families ;  by  allowing  more  ease  and  better  nourishment  to 
the  Negroes ;  by  impressing  early  and  strongly  upon  their 
minds  the  belief  and  the  practice  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  can  alone  restrain  that  unbounded  and  promiscuous 
commerce  with  their  women,  which  ( by  the  acknowledge 
ment  of  the  planters  themselves)  is  the  principal  obstacle  to 
their  natural  increase  j  and  by  a  variety  of  other  expedients, 
which  humanity  and  sound  policy  would  naturally  dictate. 
And  although  this  might  be  attended  perhaps  at  first  with 
some  trifling  expence,  and  with  some  small  abatement  of 
present  exertion ;  yet  all  this  would  be  amply  overpaid 
by  the  prodigious  savings  of  what  is  usually  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  fresh  slaves,  and  by  the  great  and  acknow 
ledged  superiority  of  home-born  Negroes  t*  those  imported 
from  Africa.  See  Longs  History  of  Jamaica,  p.  436,  437- 
439. 

D  D  3  work 
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work  both  of  instruction  and  conversion,  by 
furnishing  a  succession  of  young  Negro  ca 
techumens,  well  acquainted  with  the  English 
language,  familiarised  to  the  English  cus 
toms,  and  uncorrupted  by  those  heathenish 
principles  and  savage  manners  with  which 
the  constant  importation  of  fresh  slaves  from 
Africa  has  never  failed  to  infect  them,  and  to 
obliterate  in  a  few  weeks  all  those  sentiments 
of  morality  and  religion  \vhich  it  had  been 
the  work  of  years  to  impress  upon  their 
minds. 

These  surely  are  considerations  which  af 
ford  the  Society  much  fairer  prospects  ofsuc- 
cess  than  it  has  ever  yet  had.  The  harvest 
in  this  quarter  promises  to  be  much  more 
plenteous  than  we  have  hitherto  found  it,  and 
may  well  encourage  us  to  bestow  more  of 
our  attention  upon  it,  and  to  send  more  la 
bourers  into  It.  Whenever  this  resolution 
is  taken,  we  shall  undoubtedly  think  it  ne 
cessary  and  right  to  begin  with  the  Negroes 
on  our  trust-estates  in  Barbadoes*  ;  to  try 

*  Certain  lands  in  Barbadoe?,  bequeathed  to  the  Society 
by  General  Coddriagton  in  trust  for  particular  uses  specified 
in  his  will. 

how 
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how  far  the  work  of  conversion  can  actually 
be  carried,  to  put  in  practice  every  possible 
expedient,  first  to  civilize,  and  then  to  make 
them,  what  they  undoubtedly  may  be  made, 
not  merely  nominal,  but  real  Christians.  The 
Society  has  indeed  always  shown  a  most 
laudable  solicitude  both  for  the  temporal 
and  eternal  welfare  of  the  slaves  employed 
on  their  plantations.  They  have  given  the 
most  positive  and  peremptory  orders  to  their 
managers  to  treat  them  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  and  humanity.  They  have  ap 
pointed  a  catechist  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
instructing  them  in  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  Christianity .  They  have  taken  care  that 
their  Negroes  shall  be  regularly  summoned 
to  divine  worship,  and  enjoy,  without  in 
terruption,  the  sacred  rest  they  are  entitled 
to  on  the  Lord's  day.  For  this  purpose 
they  have  allowed  them  for  their  own  use 
the  afternoon  also  of  the  preceding  day;  and 
their  journals  are  full  of  the  strongest  and 
most  earnest  injunctions  to  their  catechist  to 
exert  his  utmost  zeal  in  impressing  a  right 
sense  of  religion  on  the  minds  of  their  slaves ; 
a  point  which  the  Society  declare  in  their 
D  D  4  letters 
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letters  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  ever  to  give 
tip*.  These,  it  must  be  owned,  are  wise  and 
truly  Christian  regulations,  and  highly  suit 
able  to  the  character  of  this  venerable  Society. 
But  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  whether  these 
directions  have  always  been  punctually  com 
plied  with  in  the  degree  and  to  the  extent 
proposed  ;  or  if  they  have,  there  is  but  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  that  they  have  by  no 
means  fully  answered  the  good  intentions  of 
the  Society.  The  truth  is,  these  are  excellent 
beginnings,  but  they  are  only  beginnings  of 
an  effectual  and  vital  conversion  of  the  Ne 
groes.  A  foundation  is  laid,  but  it  must  be 
laid,  I  apprehend,  still  broader  and  deeper  be 
fore  it  will  bear  a  superstructure  of  sufficient 
strength  and  solidity,  •"  and  so  fitly  framed 
"  together  as  to  grow  into  a  holy  temple 
"  unto  the  Lord,  and  a  permanent  habitation 
"  of  God  through  theSpiritf ."  It  is,  in  short, 
the  clear  and  decided  opinion  of  every  man 
who  has  considered  the  subject  thoroughly, 
and  has  had  opportunities  of  observing  and 
studying,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  the  tem 
per,  the  disposition,  the  manners,  the  capaci- 

*  See  the  Society's  Journals,  1769.       f  Ephes.  ii.  21,  22. 

ties, 
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ties,  the  treatment,  and  the  condition  of  our 
Negro  slaves,  that  in  their  present  state  of 
debasement  and  degradation,  sunk  as  they  are 
below  the  level  of  the  human  species;  treated 
merely  as  animals  doomed  to  labour  ;  cut 
offalmost  entirely  from  the  protection  of  the 
state,  and  the  advantages  of  social  life,  with 
scarce  any  substantial  comforts  and  indul 
gences  to  cheer  their  spirits,  to  excite  their 
ambition,  to  encourage  their  hopes,  they  are 
hardly  capable  of  receiving  any  deep  and  last 
ing  impressions  of  religion.  In  fact,  a  certain 
degree  of  improvement  and  civilization  has 
been  always  found  necessary  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  admission  of  the  divine  truths 
of  Revelation  :  and,  unless  the  soil  is  a  little 
tilled  and  dressed,  and  meliorated  by  a 
proper  course  of  cultivation,  the  good  seed 
will  scarce  every  strike  root  in  it,  or  at  least 
take  such  firm  hold  upon  it  as  to  spring  up 
with  health  and  vigour,  and  "  bring  forth 
"  fruit  to  perfection."  If  ever  then  we  hope 
to  make  any  considerable  progress  in  our 
benevolent  purpose  of  communicating  to  our 
Negroes  the  benefits  and  the  blessings  of  reli 
gion,  we  must  first  give  them  some  of  the 

benefits 
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benefits  and  the  blessings  of  society  and  of 
civilized  government.  We  must,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  attach  them  and  their  families  inse 
parably  to  the  soil ;  must  give  them  a  little 
interest  in  it ;  must  indulge  them  with  a  few 
rights  and  privileges  to  be  anxious  for  ;  must 
secure  them  by  fixed  laws  from  injury  and 
insult ;  must  inform  their  minds,  correct  their 
morals,  accustom  them  to  the  restraints  of 
legal  marriage,  to  the  care  of  a  family  and  the 
comforts  of  domestic  life;  must  improve  and 
advance  their  condition  gradually,  as  they  arc 
able  to  bear  it ;  and  even  allow  a  pertain 
number  of  the  most  deserving  to  work  out 
their  freedom  by  degrees  (according  to  the 
plan  said  to  be  established  in  some  of  the 
Spanish  settlements)  as  a  reward  of  superior 
merit  and  industry,  and  of  an  uncommon 
progress  in  the  knowledge  and  the  practice 
of  Christianity*.  All 

*  The  Spanish  regulation  here  alluded  to,  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  Havannah  ;  and  is  as  follows.  As 
soon  as  the  slave  is  landed,  his  name,  price,,  &c.  are  entered 
HI  a  public  register  ;  and  the  master  is  obliged  by  law  to 
allow  him  one  working  day  in  every  week  to  himself, 
besides  Sunday  ;  so  that  if  he  chooses  to  work  for  his 
master  on  that  day,  he  receives  the  wages  of  a  free-man 

for 
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All  this  may  be  done,  as  they  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  the  subject  have  asserted, 
and  I  think  proved,  without  the  smallest  in 
jury  to  the  rights,  the  property,  or  the  emo 
luments  of  the  planter;  and  were  a  plan  of  this 
mtureintroducedflrstintotheSociety'sestates, 
there  is  every  reason  in  the  world  to  expect 

from 

for  it ;  and  whatever  he  gains  by  his  labour  on  that  day 
is  so  secured  to  him  by  law,  that  the  master  cannot  de 
prive  him  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  slave  is  able  to  pur 
chase  another  working  day,  the  master  is  obliged  to  sell 
it  to  him  at  a  proportionable  price,  viz.  one-fifth  part  of 
his  original  cost ;  and  so  likewise  the  remaining  four 
days,  at  the  same  rate,  as  soon  as  the  slave  is  able  to 
•redeem  diem :  after  which  he  is  absolutely  free.— See 
Mr.  Sharp's  Appendix  to  the  Just  Limitation  of  Slavery, 
&c.  p.  53. 

There  is  something  wonderfully  pleasing  and  benevolent 
in  this  ''institution.  It  were  greatly  to  be  wished  that  some 
expedient  of  this  kind  might  be  tried  at  least  us  an  experi 
ment,  in  some  of  the  English  fslands.  It  is  believed  (on  very 
just  grounds,  and  after  the  matu'rest  consideration  of  fhe 
subject)  by  'Aaen  of  great  judgment  and  long  experience  *m 
tlie  management  of  West  India  estates,  that  if  the  Negroes 
on  any  of  our  plantations  were  emancipated  gradual. y 
(for  every  improvement  of  their  situation  must  'be  very 
gradual)  -in  some  such  way  -as  is  lieTe  ;pro*pos«d,  -and 
retained  afterwards  by  their  owners  as  day-labourers  «t  •« 
certain  fair  stipulated  price,  it  would  be  an  alteration  no 
less  advantageous  to  the  planter  than  kind  and  compassionate  to 
the  Negro.  \ 
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from  it  the  most  beneficial  consequences,  not 
only  in  a  religious,  but  even  in  a  lucrative 
view.     In  the  present  situation    indeed    of 
those   estates,  it   cannot  well  be  attempted. 
The  embarrassments  in  which,  by  a  series  of 
the  most  unfortunate  incidents,  they  have  for 
some  time  past  been  involved,  have  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  Society  to  part  with  the 
management  of  them  for  a  few  years  out  of 
their  own  hands,  which  will  render  it  unad- 
visable,  and  indeed  impracticable,  to  establish 
for  the  present,  in  their  full  extent,  the  regu 
lations  now  proposed.   Yet  still  if  any  thing 
here  suggested  should  seem  to  deserve  the 
Society's  attention,  they  may  at  least  allow 
it  to  have  some  share  in  their  deliberations ; 
they  may  be  forming,  digesting,  and  arrang 
ing  their  future  measures  with  a  view  to  this 
great  object,  and  be  gradually  preparing  the 
way  for  the  complete  execution  of  them  at  a 
proper  time  ;  in  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  they  will  have  the  hearty  concurrence  and 
assistance    of   that    worthy  and  benevolent 
member  of  the  Society  to  whom  they  have 
for  the  present  consigned  their  West  Indian 
property. 

With 
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With  regard  to  our  missionaries  in  North 
America,  in  what  state  they  will  remain  after 
the  great  change  which  has  so  recently  taken 
place  on  that  continent,  is  as  yet  unknown  ; 
and  therefore  at  present  nothing  more  can 
with  propriety  be  said  concerning  them  than 
this  ;  that  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land    in   America,    will   never   be  willingly 
abandoned  by  this  Society  ;  and  that  we  shall 
ever  retain,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  give 
the  most  substantial  proofs  that  we  do  enter 
tain,  a  just  and  deep  sense  of  the  merits  of 
those  excellent  persons   among  our  mission 
aries,  who,  amidst  the  dangers  and  distresses 
of  war,  have  preserved  their  fidelity  unshaken, 
and  through  a  long  course  of  the  severest 
trials  have  persevered  uniformly  and  steadily 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  to  their  country, 
to  the  Society,  and  to  the  several  congrega 
tions  entrusted  to  their  care. 

But  there  is  still  another  point  which  calls 
at  present  for  some  part  of  our  attention  ;  I 
mean  the  English  Protestants  in  the  province 
of  Canada.  They  are  now  said  to  amount  to 
several  thousands,  settled  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  at  considerable  distances 

from 
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from  each  other.  For  the  instruction  ef  all 
these  there  are  no  more  than  three  Protestant 
clergymen,  and  those  all  foreigners,  appointed 
and  paid  by  Government.  There  is  not  in  the 
whole  province  a  single  English  clergyman 
of  our  own  communion,  nor  is  there  a  single 
church  belonging  to  the  Protestants,  they 
being  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  Romish 
chapels. 

Every  one  must  be  sensible  that  such  a 
provision  as  this,  for  the  support  of  public 
worship  among  our  Protestant  brethren  in 
Canada,  is  exceedingly  inadequate  to  their 
wants,  and  loudly  calls  for  some  addition  and 
improvement.  One  should  naturally  hope 
that  Government  itself  would,  on  a  proper 
representation  of  the  case,  extend  its  pro 
tection  and  assistance  to  so  many  deserving 
subjects,  and  increase  the  establishment  of 
Protestant  ministers  in  proportion  to  the  great 
increase  of  Protestant  inhabitants ;  to  which 
probably  there  will  now  be  very  considerable 
accessions  from  the  other  American  provinces. 
In  the  meanwhile  tliis  Society  will  perhaps 
think  it  necessary  to  pay  some  regard  to  those 
parts  of  Canada,  where  the  English  Protes 
tants 
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tants  are  most  destitute  of  proper  religious 
instruction,  and  most  remote  from  all  oppor 
tunities  of  joining  in  that  mode  of  public 
worship  which  is  conformable  to  their  reli 
gious  sentiments. 

Every  exertion,  however,  that  the  Society 
may  think  fit  to  make  in  these  respects,  will 
be  perfectly  consistent  with  that  great  and 
necessary  work  which  has  been  recommend 
ed  in  this  discourse.  The  proper  period  for 
carrying  the  icliole  of  it  into  execution  must 
undoubtedly,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned, 
be  at  some  distance  ;  but  the  first  steps  to 
wards  it  may  certainly  be  taken  withoutdelay. 
We  may,  at  least,  inquire  more  exactly  into 
the  effects  produced  by  the  labours  of  our 
Catechist  on  our  ownNegroes.  We  mavscnd, 
if  it  should  appear  necessary,  fresh  instructions 
to  him,  and  may  appoint  missionaries  to  such 
of  the  plantations  as  are  willing  to  receive 
them.  From  these  beginnings  we  may  ad 
vance  by  degrees  towards  the  completion 
of  our  design,  till  our  plantation  become 
(what  I  trust  it  will  one  day  be)  a  MODEL  for 
all  the  West  India  islands  to  imitate  :  till  it 
exhibit  to  the  world  a  spectacle  no  less  singular 

in 
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in  its  kind,  than  honourable  to  us  and  our 
religion,  a  little  society  of  truly  Christian 
Negroes,  impressed  with  a  just  sense,  and 
living  in  the  habitual  practice,  of  the  several 
duties  they  owe  to  God,  to  their  masters,  to 
their  fellow-labourers,  and  themselves  ;  go 
verned  by  fixed  laws,  and  by  the  exactest  dis 
cipline,  yet  tempered  with  gentleness  and  hu 
manity  ;  enjoyingsomelittle  share  of  the  com 
forts  and  advantages  of  social  and  domestic 
life  ;  seeing  their  children  educated  in  the 
principles  of  morality  and  religion ;  per 
forming  their  daily  tasks  with  alacrity  and 
fidelity  ;  looking  up  to  their  masters,  as  their 
friends,  their  protectors,  and  benefactors ;  and 
consoling  themselves  for  the  loss  of  their  li 
berty  and  their  native  land,  by  the  care  taken 
to  "  make  their  yoke  easy  and  their  burthen 
light,"  to  civilize  their  manners,  to  enlarge 
their  understandings,  to  reform  their  hearts, 
and  to  open  to  them  a  prospect  into  a  better 
and  a  happier  country,  where  all  tears  shall 
be  wiped  from  their  eyes,  and  where  sorrow 
and  slavery  shall  be  no  more. 

A  scene  such  as  this,  which  is  far,  I  am 
persuaded,  from  being  a  visionary  idea,  would 

be 
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be  delightful   to  humanity ;   would  form  A 

NEW    SCHOOL      FOR     PIETiT      AND     VIRTUE     IN 

THE  WESTERN  WORLD,  a  seminary  of  reli 
gion  for  all  the  slaves  of  the  neighbouring 
plantations  and  islands,  perhaps  ultimately 
for  the  whole  coast  of  Africa ;  would  be 
an  example  of  decency,  of  order,  of  har 
mony,  of  industry,  of  happiness,  which  the 
other  planters  would  find  it  impossible  to 
resist  ;  and  would  more  effectually  confute 
the  various  objections  that  have  been  made  to 
the  conversion  of  the  African  slaves,  than  all 
the  speculative  arguments  in  the  world*. 

And 

*  Every  thing  here  proposed,  with  respect  to  the  Negroes 
belonging  to  the  Society's  estate  in  Barbadoes,  might  be 
effected  without  difficulty,  if  a  missionary  well  qualified  for 
the  business  was  sent  there,  with  a  good  appointment,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  instructing  the  slaves  in  the  principles  of 
morality  and  religion. 

And  that  a  general  conversion  of  the  Negroes  to  Christianity 
is  no  visionary  or  romantic  project,  but  perfectly  practicable, 
and  that  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial,  both 
to  the  Negroes  themselves  and  to  their  proprietors,  by  improv 
ing  their  morals,  and  promoting  their  increase,  by  rendering 
them  more  content  with  their  situations,  more  diligent 
in  their  labours,  more  attached  to  their  masters,  is  evident 
from  the  report  made  on  the  subject  to  the  committee  of 
privy-council  (which  sate  in  the  .year  1788  to  examine  evi- 

VoL.  I.  E  E  dence 
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And  let  us  not  be  deterred  from  this  noble 
undertaking  by  the  apprehension  of  that  ad 
ditional 

dence  on  the  slave-trade,  and  at  which  I  constantly  assisted) 
by  the  governors  and  legislators  of  almost  all  our  West 
India  islands.  And  it  is  further  confirmed  beyond  a  doubt, 
by  actual  experience,  by  the  astonishing  success  which  has 
attended  the  labours  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  in  the 
Danish  islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  John,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  island  of  Antigua,  where  there  are 
now  near  10,000  Negroes,  under  their  direction,  who  are  not 
only  baptized  but  carefully  instructed  in  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  revealed  religion,  and  are  not  merely  nominal  but 
real  Christians.  And  so  much  do  their  converts  exceed  all  the 
unconverted  slaves  in  sobriety,  industry,  honesty,  fidelity, 
and  obedience  to  their  masters,  that  all  the  planters  in  that 
island  are  anxious  to  have  their  Negroes  placed  under  their 
care.  A  very  satisfactory  statement  of  these  important  and 
decisive  facts  may  be  found  in  a  paper  sent  from  Antigua, 
and  inserted  in  the  very  valuable  report  of  the  committee  of 
privy  council  above-mentioned. 

In  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Ellis  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  his  moving  for  a  gradual  termination  of  the 
slave-trade,  in  the  year  1 797,  that  gentleman  strongly  recom 
mends  a  general  plan  for  the  instruction  of  the  Negro 
slaves  in  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion  j  and  in 
consequence  of  his  motion  being  adopted  by  the  house, 
directions  were  actually  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
governors  of  the  West  India  islands,  to  promote  in  the  most 
effectual  manner  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
Negroes.  But  I  have  not  yet  heard  that  any  effectual  mea 
sures  have  hitherto  been  taken  for  that  purpose.  March  10, 
1803. 
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ditional  expence  in  which  it  may  involve  us. 
The  demands  upon  us  from  other  quarters, 
where  we  have  formerly  expended  consider 
able  sums,  will  probably  be  continually  grow 
ing  less  and  less ;  the  expences  incurred  on 
account  of  our  West  Indian  estates  are  now 
in  a  train  of  being  gradually  repaid,  and  even 
the  savings  from  the  missions  now  vacant  in 
America  (should  it  be  found  impracticable  or 
^inadvisable  to  re-establish  them)  would  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  the  proposed  undertaking.  But  should  it 
even  require  more  than  our  revenues  can  sup 
ply,  we  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of 
wanting  proper  support.  When  once  it  is 
known  that  the  civilization  and  the  conver 
sion  of  the  Negro  slaves  is  to  be  hereafter 
one  of  the  grand  leading  objects  of  our  pious 
labours,  and  a  proper  and  practicable  plan 
for  that  purpose  is  laid  before  the  public, 
every  heart,  every  hand,  will  be  open  on  the 
occasion;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
but  that  the  increase  of  our  benefactions 
and  subscriptions  will  soon  gratify  our  most 
sanguine  wishes.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
generosity,  the  humanity,  I  will  add,  the 
E  E  2  justice, 
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justice,  of  the  English  nation,  can  suffer 
near  half  a  million  of  their  fellow-creatures 
to  continue  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of 
heathenism,  irreligion,  and  vice,  without 
giving  the  Society  every  assistance  that  may 
be  necessary  to  extricate  them  out  of  it. 
It  would  be  glorious  to  Great  Britain  to 
take  the  lead  in  this  benevolent  and  truly 
Christian  enterprise.  And  allow  me  to  add, 
that  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  the  peo 
ple  of  this  kingdom  to  exert  their  utmost 
liberality  in  alleviating  the  miseries,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  wretched 
Africans ;  since  they  have  been  for  many 
years  (till  interrupted  by  the  late  war)  more 
largely  concerned  in  that  inhuman  mer 
chandize  of  men,  and  have  imported  more 
slaves  into  the  colonies,  than  any  other  na 
tion  in  Europe.  By  their  means  principally 
have  many  thousands,  many  millions,  of  hu 
man  creatures,  been  torn  from  their  native 
land,  from  every  blessing  that  was  valuable, 
every  connection  that  was  dear  to  them  ; 
and,  after  passing  in  their  voyage  through 
incredible  hardships  and  difficulties,  (under 

which 
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which  great  numbers  of  them  actually  perish*) 
have  been  landed  in  a  country  and  among  a 
people  unknown  to  them  ;  and  without  any 
offence  or  fault  of  theirs,  have  been  doomed 
to  a  perpetual  servitude,  a  servitude  too 
which  they  leave  (the  only  inheritance  they 
have  to  leave)  entailed  on  their  latest  poste 
rity  f. 

*  In  the  passage,  and  in  what  is  called  the  seasoning  in  the 
islands,  one-third  of  the  new-imported  Negroes  is  sometimes 
lost.  Long's  Hist,  of  Jamaica,  vol.  ii.  p.  434.  and  Benezet's 
Caution,  &c.  p.  4O.  In  a  late  trial  at  Guildhall  it  appeared, 
that  a  ship  freighted  with  slaves,  being  reduced  to  a  great 
scarcity  of  water,  133  Negroes  were  hand-cuffed,  and  thrown 
into  the  sea ! 

f  In  the  year  1768,  the  number  of  slaves  bought  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  was  104,100.  Of  these  53,100  were  bought 
by  British  merchants.  The  constant  annual  importation, 
and  of  course  the  annual  consumption,  of  Negroes  in  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  late  years, 
on  an  average,  about  60,000.  The  Abbe  Raynal  states  the 
total  importation  from  Africa,  since  the  first  beginning  of  the 
slave-trade,  at  nine  millions  of  slaves.  Hist.  Phil.  vol.  iv. 
p.  154.  Surely  it  deserves  consideration  again  and  again, 
whether  this  cruel  havoc  might  not  be  prevented,  without 
any  injury  to  the  islands,  by  some  one  of  the  methods  above 
suggested  ;  either  by  trying  to  cultivate  the  sugar-cane  by 
enfranchised  blacks,  or  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
at  a  certain  distant  period,  or  by  giving  such  encourage 
ment  to  the  population  of  the  Negroes  in  our  islands,  as 
might  render  their  increase  equal  to  the  demand  of  the 
plantations,  and  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  further  im 
portation  from  Africa. 

E  E  3  Let 
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Let  then  our  countrymen  make  haste  to 
relieve,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  the  calamities 
they  have  brought  on  so  large  a  part  of  the 
human  race  ;  let  them  endeavour  to  wipe 
away  the  reproach  of  having  delivered  over 
so  many  of  their  innocent  fellow-creatures 
to  a  most  heavy  temporal  bondage,  both  by 
contributing  to  soothe  and  alleviate  that  as 
much  as  possible,  and  by  endeavouring  to 
rescue  them  from  the  still  more  cruel  bondage 
of  ignorance  and  sin.  Let  them,  in  short, 
concur  with  the  generous  efforts  of  the  So 
ciety,  "  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
"  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovery  of 
*'  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them 
"  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable 
"  year  of  the  Lord," 
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THAT  the  slave-trade   to   the   coast  of 
Africa    might    without    any    material    in 
jury  to  our  islands   be  abolished  by  one  of 
the  methods  mentioned  in   the  last  note  to 
the  preceding  sermon,  p.  421,  has  been  re 
peatedly,  and  I  think  very  satisfactorily  proved. 
The  attempts,  however,  that  have  been  made 
to  carry  into  effect  any  mode   of  abolition, 
have  for  the  present  failed,  and  the  question 
is    now  probably  at    rest  for   many  years. 
But  although  the  main  object  of  this  great 
and  memorable   contest   has  been  unfortu 
nately   lost,  and  the  efforts  of  those  truly 
great  men,  who  to  their  immortal  honour 
contended  for  the  extinction  of  this  odious 
traffic,  have   not   been   attended  with  that 
complete   success   which  might  have  been 
expected  from  thejustice  of  their  cause,  the 
weight  of  their  arguments,  the  splendour  of 
their  talents,  and  the  unrivalled  power  of  their 
eloquence,  yet  still  many  important  advan- 
£  E  4  tages 
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tages  have  incidentally  arisen  from  the  agita 
tion  of  the  question,  and  the  cause  of  huma 
nity  has  upon  the  whole  been  a  considerable 
gainer  by  the  conflict. 

In  the  first  place,  many  excellent  regu 
lations  have  been  made  respecting  the  vessels 
in  which  the  negroes  are  conveyed  from 
Africa  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  mode  of 
treating  them  during  their  voyage ;  which 
have  contributed  most  essentially  to  the  pre 
servation  of  their  lives,  and  to  the  allevi 
ation  of  the  extreme  misery  they  formerly 
endured  in  passing  from  one  country  to  the 
other. 

2.  Since  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
the  condition  of  the  Negro  slaves  in  the 
British  West  India  islands,  has  been  consi 
derably  meliorated.  A  much  greater  degree 
of  lenity  and  gentleness  has  been  exer 
cised  towards  them,  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  West  India  proprietors,  than  is  said  to 
have  generally  prevailed  in  the  islands  twenty 
years  ago.  Their  ease  and  comfort  have  in 
several  instances  been  very  humanely  con 
sulted,  and  some  very  salutary  laws  have  been 

enacted 
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enacted  for  their  protection,  and  security, 
especially  in  the  islands  of  Jamaica  and 
Grenada. 

3.  Another  most  important  advantage, 
resulting  from  this  contest,  is  that  in  the 
course  of  it,  the  nature  of  the  slave-trade  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  has  been  fully  laid  open 
to  the  world  ;  all  its  horrors  have  been  drag 
ged  forth  to  public  view,  and  the  grand  point 
in  dispute,  on  which  the  controversy  chiefly 
turned,  and  the  truth  of  which  was  for  a 
long  time  most  strenuously  -denied  by  the 
opposers  of  the  abolition,  I  mean  the  in 
justice,  the  inhumanity,  and  the  immora 
lity  of  that  trade,  has  been  at  length  given 
up,  even  by  several  of  the  West  India  pro 
prietors  themselves,  and  those  too  of  the  most 
respectable  characters  and  talents. 

I  appeal  in  the  first  place,  to  the  full,  ex 
plicit,  and  honourable  confession  of  the  late 
Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  (the  celebrated  histo 
rian  of  the  West  Indies,  and  an  enemy  to 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade)  in  his  speech 
delivered  at  a  free  conference  between  the 
council  and  assembly  of  the  island  of  Jamaica, 

on 
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on  the  19th  of  November,  1789-     The  pas 
sage  I  allude  to  is  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  Mr.Wilberforce  has 
been  very  rightly  informed,  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  slaves  are  generally  procured.  The 
intelligence  I  have  collected  from  my  own 
negroes  abundantly  confirm  Mr.  Wilberforce's 
account ;  and  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  in  Africa  the  effects  of  this  trade  are 
precisely  such  as  he  represents  them  to  be. 
Sir,  the  whole  or  greatest  part  of  that  im 
mense  continent  is  a  field  of  warfare,  and 
desolation ;  a  wilderness  in  which  the  inhabit 
ants  are  wolves  toward  each  other.  That  this 
scene  of  oppression,  fraud,  treachery,  and 
blood,  if  not  originally  occasioned,  is  in  part 
(I  will  not  say  wholly)  upheld  by  the  slave 
trade,  I  dare  not  dispute.  Every  man  in  the 
sugar-islands  may  be  convinced  that  it  is  so, 
who  will  inquire  of  any  African  negroes,  on 
their  first  arrival,  concerning  the  circumstances 
of  their  captivity.  The  assertion  that  a  great 
many  of  them  are  criminals  and  convicts,  is  a 
mockery  and  insult ;  nor  can  any  thing  be 
more  fallacious  than  a  comparative  reference 

to 
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to  the  number  of  felons  transported  annually 
from  England."  Mr.  Edwards  s  speech  at  a 
Free  Conference,  &c. p.  10. 

In  the  next  place,  I  appeal  to  the  motion 
made  by  Mr.  Charles  Ellis,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  April  6,  1797*  for  adopting  such 
measures  as  might  gradually  diminish  the 
necessity  of  the  slave-trade,  and  ultimately 
lead  to  its  complete  termination ;  which 
motion  (as  we  are  informed  by  one  of  the 
speakers  in  that  debate)  was,  much  to  their 
honour,  made  at  the  general  and  almost  una 
nimous  desire  of  the  whole  West  Indian  body 
in  the  house  of  commons,  after  many  and 
deep  consultations*. 

In  the  debate  on  this  motion,  Mr.  Ellis 
candidly  confesses  that  the  slave- trade  could 
not  be  considered  in  any  other  light,  than 
as  a  necessary  evil\ ;  and  that  if  the  question 
were  changed  to  a  deliberation,  whether  a 
system  should  or  should  not  now  be  esta 
blished,  which  must  depend  for  its  future 
existence  on  a  trade  in  slaves,  the  discussion 
might  then  be  confined  to  the  merits  of 

*  Mr.  Barbara's  speech,  p.  56. 
f  Mr.  Ellis's  speech,  p.  38. 
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such  a  trade;  and  arguing  simply  on  that 
principle,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  man 
of  common  humanity,  to  hesitate  in  foregoing 
whatever  advantages  might  be  expected  from 
such  a  system*. 

It  appears  then  from  this  speech  of  Mr. 
Ellis,  and  still  more  from  that  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
that  the  merits  of  the  trade  are  completely 
abandoned,  and  the  propriety  of  putting  a 
termination  to  it  admitted.  The  question  is, 
therefore,  now  brought  into  a  very  narrow 
compass,  and  reduced  to  this  single  point ; 
what  is  the  best  and  safest  and  most  effectual 
mode  of  removing  this  dreadful  scourge  of 
so  large  a  part  of  the  human  race.  This  will- 
be  the  sole  subject  of  consideration,  if  ever 
this  great  question  shall  be  again  resumed  ; 
and  when  all  the  ability  and  wisdom  of  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  are  directed  to  this 
single  point  now  at  issue,  we  may  reasonably 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  decision  of  it  will 
not  meet  with  much  difficulty  or  much 
delay. 

*  Mr.  Ellis's  speech,  p.  2. 
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JOHN  xiii.  23. 

NOW  THERE  WAS  LEANING  ON  JESUS' 
BOSOM  ONE  OF  HIS  DISCIPLES,  WHOM 
JESUS  LOVED. 


person  here  described,  is  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  the  author  of  that  Gos 
pel  which  bears  his  name,  and  from  which 
the  text  is  taken.  It  was  he  who  enjoyed  the 
honourable  distinction  of  being  placed  next  to 
his  divine  Master,  andofleaningonhis  bosom 
at  supper.  He  was,  moreover,  always  one  of 
those  whom  our  Lord  admitted  to  his  most 
confidential  conversations  and  most  interesting 
transactions,  especially  in  the  last  awful  and 
affecting  scenes  of  his  life  ;  and  he  is  scarce 
ever  mentioned  by  any  other  name  than  that  of 

THE 
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THE  DISCIPLE  WHOM  JESUS    LOVED*.       TheSC 

circumstances  plainly  mark  the  favourite  and 
the  friend  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
advert  a  little  to  the  conduct  of  St.  John  to 
wards  our  Lord  during  the  course  of  his  suf 
ferings,  the  very  time  when  true  friendship 
would  be  most  apt  to  show  itself,  we  shall 
discover  in  it  plain  indications  of  a  strong 
and  tender  affection. 

When  our  Saviour  was  betrayed  by  Judas, 
and  apprehended  by  the  Jews,  though  St. 
John  had  at  first,  with  all  the  other  disciples, 
forsaken  him  and  fled  ;  yet  his  affection  soon 
got  the  better  of  his  fears,  and  prompted 
him  to  follow  his  Lord,  at  the  utmost  ha 
zard  of  his  own  life,  into  the  palace  of  the 
high  priestf .  St.  Peter  did  the  same,  but 
in  a  very  short  time  afterwards,  exhibited  a 
melancholy  instance  of  human  infirmity,  and 
notwithstanding  the  most  vehement  and  pas 
sionate  professions  of  inviolable  attachment  to 
Jesus,  he  denied  him  three  times  with  execra 
tions  and  oaths.  St.  John's  way  of  manifest 
ing  his  sincerity  was  not  by  words,  but  by 

*  John  xiii.  23  ;  xix.  26;  xx.  2;  xxt.  7.  20. 
f  See  Le  Clerc,    Dodclrige,    and  other  commentators  on 
John  xviii.  15,  16. 

deeds. 
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deeds.  He  faithfully  adhered  to  his  di  ine 
Master  in  the  very  midst  of  his  enemies,  and 
with  fond  anxiety  pursued  him  through  all 
the  various  events  of  this  distressful  period 
of  his  life.  After  Jesus  was  condemned  and 
hung  upon  the  cross,  casting  his  eyes  down 
from  that  dreadful  eminence,  he  saw  among 
the  crowd  "  the  disciple  whom  he  loved 
"  standing  by*."  It  does  not  appear  from  the 
history  that  there  were  any  other  of  the  apos 
tles  that  attended  him  in  this  last  melancholy 
scene,  except  St.  John.  They  were  terrified, 
it  should  seem,  with  the  danger  of  openly 
espousing  him  at  so  critical  a  time.  But, 
unawed  by  any  such  apprehensions,  which  all 
gave  way  to  the  ardour  of  his  friendship, 
and  the  extremity  of  his  grief,  our  evangelist 
placed  himself  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  cross, 
to  catch  the  dying  looks,  and  to  wait  the  last 
commands  of  his  Lord  and  friend.  Those 
commands  were  soon  given  him,  in  the  most 
affecting  terms  ;  and  the  trust  then  reposed  in 
him  was  of  such  a  nature  as  plainly  showed 
what  unbounded  confidence  his  dying  Master 
placed  in  his  fidelity  and  affection.  For  our 

*  John  xix.  26. 

Lord 
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Lord  observing  several  worsen,  and  among 
them  his  mother,  standing  near  his  cross, 
fixed  in  grief,  horror,  and  amazement,  at  that 
dreadful  spectacle,  he  said  to  his  mother, 
"Woman,  behold  thy  son'!"  then,  turning 
towards  St.  John^  "  Behold  thy  mother*  !" 
Words  few  and  simple,  but  full  of  meaning, 
expressive  of  a  thousand  tender  sentiments, 
both  towards  the  distressed  parent  whom  he 
left  behind  him,  and  the  friend  to  whose  care 
so  sacred  a  pledge  was  committed.  St.  John 
instantly  saw  the  meaning,  and  felt  the  force 
of  this  moving  bequest.  He  considered  our 
Lord's  mother  as  his  own,  and  from  that 
hour  (as  he  himself  with  his  usual  modesty 
and  simplicity  tells  us)  "  he  took  her  to  his 
"  own  homef ." 

Nor  did  his  affection  for  his  departed  friend 
terminate  here.  It  was  continued  after  his 
crucifixion,  to  his  memory,  his  character,  and 
his  religion.  After  a  long  life  spent  in  teach 
ing  and  suffering  for  that  religion,  he  con 
cluded  it  with  a  work  of  infinite  utility,  the 
revisal  of  the  three  Gospels  already  written, 

*  John  xix.  26,  27  t  Ib. 

and 
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and  the  addition  of  his  own  to  supply  what 
they  had  omitted.  With  this  view  princi 
pally  he  gives  us  several  of  our  Saviour's  dis 
courses  with  his  disciples,  which  are  nowhere 
else  to  be  met  with;  and  it  is  very  observable, 
that  these  as  well  as  the  many  other  occur 
rences  of  his  life,  which  he  introduces  as 
supplemental  to  the  other  Evangelists,  are 
such  as  set  his  beloved  Master  in  the  most 
amiable  and  graceful  point  of  view,  such  as,  a 
favourite  disciple  would  be  most  likely  to 
select,  and  most  disposed  to  enlarge  upon. 
Of  this  kind,  for  instance,  are  our  Saviour's 
discourse  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  ;  the 
cure  of  the  infirm  man  at  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda  ;  the  acquittal  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  ;  the  description  of  the  good  shep 
herd  and  his  sheep  ;  the  affecting  history  of 
Lazarus  ;  the  condescending  and  expressive 
act  of  washing  his  disciples  feet ;  his  inimi 
tably  tender  and  consolatory  discourse  to 
them  just  before  his  suffering ;  his  most  ad 
mirable  prayer  on  the  same  occasion  ;  and  his 
pathetic  recommendation  of  his  sheep  to  St. 
Peter  after  his  resurrection.  These  passages 
are  to  be  found  only  in  St.  John's  Gospel, 
.  F  F  and 
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and  whoever  reads  them  with  attention,  will 
discover  in  them  plain  indications  not  only  of 
a  heaven -directed  hand,  but  of  a  feeling  and 
a  grateful  heart,  smitten  with  the  love  of  a 
departed  friend,  penetrated  with  a  sense  of 
his  distinguished  kindness,  perfectly  well  in 
formed  and  thoroughly  interested,  in  every 
tender  scene  that  it  describes,  soothing  itself 
with  the  recollection  of  little  domestic  inci 
dents  and  familiar  conversations,  and  tracing 
out  not  only  the  larger  and  more  obvious  fea 
tures  of  the  favourite  character,  but  even 
those  finer  and  more  delicate  strokes  in  it, 
which  would  have  eluded  a  less  observing 
eye,  or  less  faithful  memory,  than  those  of  a 
beloved  companion  and  friend. 

From  this  short  detail  it  appears,  that 
there  subsisted  between  our  Saviour  and  St. 
John  a  real,  sincere,  and  tender  friendship  : 
and  this  fact  being  established,  will  furnish  us 
with  some  remarks,  of  no  small  importance 
to  religion  and  to  ourselves. 

The  first  is,  that  friendship  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  practice  of  every  duty  that  it  requires  at 
our  hands.  Who,  indeed,  but  must  grieve  if 

*       it 
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it  was  not  ?  Who  but  would  grieve  to  find, 
that,  in  order  to  arrive  at  happiness  in  the 
next  world,  it  is  necessary  to  renounce  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  that  can  be  possessed  in 
this  ?  For  although,  indeed,  both  the  merits 
and  the  pleasures  of  friendship  have  been 
sometimes,  by  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
writers,  most  extravagantly  and  injudiciously 
magnified  ;  yet  after  all,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  when  it  is  formed  on  right  principles, 
and  conducted  with  sobriety  and  good  sense, 
there  is  something  in  it  so  soothing,  so  con 
genial  to  the  human  mind  ;  it  is  what  the 
very  best  of  men  have  been  always  so  strongly 
disposed  to  cultivate  and  cherish  ;  it  so  im 
proves  every  enjoyment,  and  so  lightens  every 
misfortune  ;  it  is  associated  generally  with  so 
many  excellent  qualities  ;  it  gives  birth  to  so 
many  generous  sentiments,  so  many  noble  and 
disinterested  actions  ;  it  is,  in  short,  though 
not  a  virtue,  yet  something  so  very  like  a  vir 
tue,  that  no  one  who  has  ever  tasted  the 
genuine  satisfaction  it  affords,  can  willingly 
consent  to  part  with  it.  He  cannot  easily  be 
brought  to  believe  that  a  religion,  which  not 
only  allows  but  improves  and  exalts  every 
F  F  2  innocent 
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innocent  and  rational  enjoyment,  should  in 
this  single  instance  assume  a  tone  of  rigour 
quite  foreign  to  its  natural  temper,  and  pre 
clude  us  from  one  of  the  sweetest  consola 
tions  that  has  ever  yet  been  found  out  for 
the  various  afflictions  of  life.  And  in  fact 
there  is  no  need  for  any  such  apprehensions. 
The  example  of  our  Lord  himself  is  alone 
sufficient  to  satisfy  us  on  this  head.  If  He 
had  his  beloved  companion  and  friend,  we 
cannot  surely  be  acting  contrary  to  his  senti 
ments,  if  we  also  have  ours. 

But  whence  then,  it  is  said,  that  remarkable 
silence  of  the  Gospel  on  this  subject  ?  How 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  on  the  article  of  friend 
ship,  which  has  so  much  exercised  the  elo 
quence  of  Pagan  writers,  not  one  syllable  is 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  New  Testament, 
not  one  precept  or  direction,  not  even  the 
smallest  degree  of  commendation  bestowed 
upon  it  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  To  have 
made  friendship  a  necessary  part  of  Christian 
obedience,  would  have  been  preposterous  and 
absurd.  For  that  similarity  of  disposition, 
and  coincidence  of  sentiment  and  affection,  on 
which  friendship  is  founded,  do  not  depdne 

solely 
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solely  on  our  own  choice,  are  not  under  the 
direction  of  our  own  will;  and  therefore  could 
not  possibly  be  the  proper  objects  of  a  divine 
command.  Nor  would  it  have  been  prudent 
to  have  expressed  in  the  Gospel  any  particular 
approbation  of  this  connection.  It  might 
have  inflamed  that  propensity  to  it  which  na 
ture  had  already  made  sufficiently  strong,  and 
which  the  injudicious  encomiums  of  heathen 
moralists  had  raised  to  a  romantic  and  a  dan 
gerous  height.  Our  divine  lawgiver  showed 
his  wisdom  equally  in  what  he  enjoined,  and 
what  he  left  unnoticed.  He  knew  exactly, 
what  no  Pagan  philosopher  ever  knew,  where 
to  be  silent  and  where  to  speak.  It  was  not 
his  intention,  it  was  indeed  far  below  his  dig 
nity,  to  say  fine  things  upon  popular  subjects; 
pleasing  perhaps  to  a  few,  but  utterly  useless 
to  the  bulk  of  mankind.  His  object  was  of  a 
much  more  important  and  extensive  nature : 
to  inculcate  the  plain,  humble,  practical 
duties  of  piety  and  morality ;  the  duties  that 
were  of  universal  concern  and  indispensable 
obligation,  such  as  were  essentially  necessary 
to  our  well-being  in  this  life,  and  our  everlas-t 
ing  happiness  in  the  next.  Now  the  warmest 
F  F  3  admirers 
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admirers  of  friendship  cannot  pretend  to  raise 
it  into  a  duty.,  much  less  into  a  duty  of  this 
high  rank.  It  is  a  delightful,  it  is  an  amiable, 
it  is  often  a  laudable  attachment ;  but  it  is 
not  a  necessary  requisite  either  to  the  present 
welfare  or  the  future  salvation  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  consequently  is  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  deserve  a  distinct  place  in  the 
'Christian  system.  The  utmost  that  could  be 
done  there  was  to  show  (and  it  was  suffi 
ciently  shown  by  the  example  of  our  Lord) 
that  a  virtuous  friendship  does  not  militate 
against  the  spirit  of  his  religion ;  but  is  on 
the  contrary,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
improved  and  exalted  by  its  precepts,  and 
finds  in  them  its  best  foundation  and  its 
firmest  support. 

From  the  mere  silence  then  of  the  Gospel 
on  this  subject,  no  inference  can  be  justly 
drawn  against  the  lawfulness  of  friendship. 
But  it  is  urged  further  (and  it  is  a  circum 
stance  which  seems  to  have  had  much  weight 
with  some  very  ingenious  defenders  of  Revela 
tion*  )that  it  was  one  great  object  of  the  Chris- 
tian  religion  to  introduce  into  the  world  a 

*  Particularly  the  Jate  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns. 
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temper  of  universal  benevolence  and  good 
will  ;  and  with  that  view  its  business  was,  not 
to  contract,  but  to  expand  our  affections  as 
much  as  possible ;  to  throw  down  all  the  little 
mean  fences  and  partitions,  within  which 
the  human  heart  is  too  apt  to  intrench  itself, 
and  lay  it  open  to  nobler  views,  and  a  larger 
and  more  liberal  sphere  of  action.  Hence 
it  is  imagined,  that  friendship  must  neces 
sarily  be  inconsistent  with  the  'genius  of  that 
religion,  because  it  lavishes  on  one  object 
all  that  kindness  and  affection  which  ought 
to  be  diffused  among  the  whole  human  race. 
And,  indeed,  if  friendship  would  be  content 
with  nothing  less  than  the  surrender  of  our 
whole  stock  of  benevolence,  without  the  least 
reserve  for  the  rest  of  our  fellow-creatures,  it 
might  well  be  deemed  a  monopoly  altogether 
incompatible  with  that  free  and  general  com 
merce  of  good  offices,  which  the  Gospel  cer 
tainly  meant  to  extend  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  But  this  surely  is  far  from  being  a  true 
state  of  the  case.  We  may  discharge  every  ten 
der  office  that  friendship  can  demand,  without 
neglecting  any  of  those  social  duties  which 
Revelation  enjoins.  There  are  various  grada- 
F  F  4  tions 
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tions  of  affection,  corresponding  to  the  various 
relations  of  life,  all  in  perfect  concord  one 
with  another,  and  contributing  each  their 
respective  parts  towards  the  composition  of 
that  harmony  which  ought  to  reign  through 
out  the  whole.  Connubial  tenderness,  filial 
affection,  fraternal  fondness,  parental  love, all 
these  are  partial  attachments,  no  less  than 
friendship,  yet  these  most  certainly  the  Gospel 
does  not  forbid.  Why  then  should  friendship 
be  thought  less  reconcileable  than  these  with 
the  temper  of  our  religion  ?  The  truth  is,  the 
design  of  Christianity  was  not  to  extinguish, 
butto  regulate  only,  and  reduce  to  their  proper 
dimensions,  all  our  private  and  personal  con 
nections.  Within  the  wide  circumference 
of  Christian  charity,  it  allows  us  to  form  as 
many  smaller  circles  of  benevolence  as  we 

i/ 

please.  It  requires  only  that  our  affections 
should  move  in  them  under  the  control  of  that 
sovereign  law  of  UNIVERSAL  LOVE,  which, 
like  the  great  principle  of  ATTRACTION  in 
the  material  world,  is  diffused  throughout  our 
moral  system,  to  guide,  direct,  and  regulate 
the  whole,  and  to  restrain  within  proper  limits 
every  subordinate  sentiment  and  inferior 

movement 
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movement  of  the  soul.  Under  these  restric 
tions,  so  far  is  Christianity  from  beingadverse 
to  any  virtuous  connections,  that  it  actually 
provides  a  remedy  for  the  greatest  imperfec 
tion  under  which  they  labour.  It  does,  what 
in  the  fond  hour  of  affection  has  been  often 
wished,  but,  till  the  Gospel  appeared,  wished 
in  vain  ;  it  renders  our  friendships  immortal. 
It  revives  that  union  which  death  seems  to 
dissolve  ;  it  restores  us  again  to  those  whom 
we  most  dearly  loved,  in  that  blessed  society 
of  "just  men  made  perfect,"  which  is  to  form, 
probably,  one  great  part  of  our  felicity  in 
heaven. 

II.  But,  secondly  ;  the  example  of  our 
Lord,  in  selecting  one  beloved  disciple,  does 
not  only  give  his  sanction  to  friendship,  but 
it  teaches  us  also  what  sort  of  friendship  it  is 
that  he  allows  and  authorizes.  For,  whatever 
those  qualities  were  whichattractedhis  notice, 
and  conciliated  his  affection,  in  the  person  of 
St.  John,  these,  we  may  be  sure,  are  the 
proper  constituents  of  a  legitimate,  a  Chris 
tian  friendship.  Now  it  does  not  appear  that 
St.  John  was  distinguished  by  any  of  those 
showy  intellectual  accomplishments  whicli 

are 
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are  of  all  others  most  apt  to  strike  our  fancy 
arid  captivate  our  hearts,  although,  in  fact, 
they  are  often  much  better  calculated  for  the 
amusement  of  a  convivial  hour,  than  for  that 
constant  fund  of  comfort  and  satisfaction 
through  life,  which  we  naturally  expect  from 
a  well-formed  friendship.  That  which  prin 
cipally  attracts  our  notice,  in  his  writings,  and 
in  his  conduct,  is  a  simplicity  and  singleness 
of  heart,  a  fervent  piety,  an  unbounded  bene 
volence,  an  unaffected  modesty,  humility, 
meekness,  and  gentleness  of  disposition. 
These  are  evidently  the  great  characteristic 
virtues  that  took  the  lead  in  his  soul,  and 
break  forth  in  every  page  of  his  Gospel  and 
his  Epistles.  These  then  are  the  qualities  we 
ought  principally  to  regard  in  the  choice  of 
our  friends,  and  to  cultivate  in  ourselves,  if 
we  would  conciliate  and  preserve  their  affec 
tions.  Now  it  is  very  observable,  that  these 
qualities  are  the  very  virtues  which  are  pro 
perly  styled  evangelical,  which  the  Christian 
revelation  more  peculiarly  recommends,  and 
which  distinguish  it  from  all  other  religions 
that  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  A  friend 
ship,  therefore,  founded  on  these  principles, 
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is,  strictly  and  properly  speaking,  a  Christian 
friendship,  and  it  will  be  the  direct  opposite 
of  those  celebrated  instances  of  Pagan  friend 
ship,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  ancient 
story.  The  characteristics  of  these  commonly 
were,   a  haughty  and  overbearing  spirit ;   a 
vindictive,  implacable,  and  impetuous  temper; 
an  intrepidity  superior  to  every  danger,  and 
every  consideration  of  justice,  honesty,  and 
humanity,  in  behalf  of  those  partners  in  their 
iniquity  whom  they  chuse  to  call  their  friends. 
Such  wild  extravagancies  as  these,  as  well  as 
those  confederacies  in  vice,  which  young  men, 
even  now,  sometimes  compliment  with  the 
name  of  friendship,  are  indeed  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  genius  of  Christianity.     But 
it  would  be  as  unfair  to  take  our  ideas  of 
friendship  from  these  corrupt  perversions  of 
it,  as  to  form  our  notions  of  liberty  from  the 
excesses  of  a  lawless  rabble,  or  our  sentiments 
of  religion  from  the  ravings  of  a  delirious 
enthusiast.     To  know  what  friendship  really 
is,   we  must  look  for  it  in  that  sacred  re 
pository  of  every  thing  great  and  excellent, 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.     We  shall  there  not 
only  see  it  actually   existing   in  its  utmost 
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perfection  in  the  person  of  Christ  and  his 
beloved  disciple;  but  we  shall  find  that  almost 
all  the  virtues  on  which  his  religion  lays  the 
greatest  stress,  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
generate  it  in  our  souls.     Examine  only  the 
several  branches  of  benevolence,  as  they  lie 
in  the  sacred  writings,  and  especially  in  that 
exquisite  picture  of  charity  which  is  drawn 
by  the  masterly  hand  of  St.  Paul*,  and  you 
will  perceive  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  graft  upon  them  a  firm  and  lasting  friend 
ship.  They  contain  all  the  right  principles  and 
rudiments  of  that  delightful  sentiment ;  and 
these  being  once  fairly  laid  before  the  world, 
every  man  was  left  (as  it  was  fit  he  should 
be)  to  make  the  application  of  them  himself, 
at  his  own   discretion,  to    the  purposes   of 
friendly  union,  according  as  inclination  led, 
or  opportunity  invited  him.  There  can  want 
nothing  more  than  the  concurrence  of  two 
congenial  minds,  to  kindle  these  sparks  of 
friendship  into  a  flame,  much  purer,  I  appre 
hend,  and  brighter,  and  more  permanent,  than 
ever  glowed  within  the  breast  of  a  heathen. 
From  the  whole  then  of  this  inquiry,  it 

*  1  Cor.  xiii. 
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appears,  that  whoever  cultivates  the  duties 
prescribed  by  the  Gospel,  will  be  of  all  others 
the  best  qualified  for  a  virtuous  friendship. 
But  what  is  of  far  more  consequence  to  the 
world  in  general,  he  will  also  be  the  best 
qualified  to  live  happily  without  it.  Friend 
ship  is  a  blessing,  which,  like  many  others 
in  this  world,  falls  to  the  lot  of  few.  It 
depends  so  much  on  constitution,  on  accident, 
on  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  which  so 
rarely  meet,  and  which  no  one  can  com 
mand,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  man 
kind  pass  through  the  world,  and  pass  through 
it  very  comfortably  too,  without  ever  having 
the  good  fortune  to  find  that  person  whom 
they  can  with  strict  propriety  call  a  friend, 
Had  then  the  Gospel  given  ever  so  many 
precepts  or  directions  on  the  subject  of 
friendship ;  to  a  few  refined  philosophic 
minds  they  might  perhaps  have  been  of  some 
use.  But  it  was  not  for  these  only,  it  was 
for  the  multitude  also,  for  the  people  at  large, 
that  the  Gospel  was  designed.  And  to  these 
it  must  be  no  small  satisfaction  to  find,  that 
a  connection  which  they  often  want  the 
inclination,  and  oftener  still  the  power,  to 
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form,  is  not  enjoined,  is  not  recommended,  is 
not  even  mentioned,  in  the  Gospel,  and  that 
they  may  go  to  heaven  extremely  well  without 
it.  A  faithful  friend  is  indeed,  as  the  son  of 
Sirach  no  less  justly  than  elegantly  expresses 
it,  the  medicine  of  life*.  And  happy  they 
are  who  find  it.  But  to  those  who  do  not, 
or  by  any  fatal  accident  are  deprived  of  it, 
Christianity  has  other  medicines,  other  con 
solations  in  store.  It  has  pleasures  to  bestow, 
which  will  amply  countervail  those  of  the 
sincerest  and  firmest  friendship.  It  gives 
that  peace  of  mind,  which  nothing  in  this 
world,  not  even  friendship  itself,  can  give. 
It  secures  to  us  the  favour  of  that  Being,  who 
is  able  to  be  our  friend  indeed.  Our  earthly 
friends  may  deceive,  may  desert  us,  may  be 
separated  from  us,  may  be  converted  into  our 
bitterest  enemies.  But  our  heavenly  friend 
has  declared  (and  he  is  one  that  may  be 
trusted)  that  if  we  adhere  faithfully  to  him, 
he  will  never  leave  us  nor  forsake  usf.  It  is, 
in  short,  in  every  man's  power  to  be,  if  he 
pleases,  though  not  precisely  in  the  same  sense 
that  St.  John  was,  yet  in  a  very  important 

*  Eccles.  xi.  16.  f  Heb.  xiii.  5. 
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sense,  the  friend  of  Christ.  We  have  our 
Saviour's  own  word  for  it.  "  Ye  are  my 
"  friends,"  says  he  to  his  disciples,  "  if  ye  do 
"  whatsoever  I  command  you*."  Nay,  he 
has  assured  us  that  he  will  consider  every  real 
Christian  as  united  to  him  by  still  closer  ties. 
This  assurance  is  given  us  in  one  of  those 
noble  strains  of  divine  eloquence  which  are  so 
common  in  the  sacred  writings.  Our  Lord 
being  told  that  his  mother  and  his  brethren 
stood  without  desiring  to  speak  with  him,  he 
gives  a  turn  to  this  little  incident,  perfectly 
new,  and  inexpressibly  tender  and  affectionate. 
"  Who  is  my  mother  ?"  says  he,  "  and  who 
"  are  my  brethren?  And  he  stretched  forth 
"  his  hand  towards  his  disciples,  and  said, 
"  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren.  For 
"  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father 
"  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother, 
"  and  sister,  and  motherf." 

*  John  xv.  14.  f  Matt.  xii.  46—50. 
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